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PREFACE 

We have attempted in these volumes to give a acientific 
analysis of Trade Unionis(n in the United Kingdom. To 
this task we have devoted six years' investigation, in the 
course of which we have examined, inside and out, the 
constitution of practically every Trade Union organisation, 
together with the methods and regulations which it uses to 
attain its ends. In the History of Trade Unionism^ published 
in 1894, we traced the origin and growth of the Trade 
Union movement as a whole, industrially and politically, 
concluding with a statistical account of the distribution of 
Trade Unionism according to trades and localities ; and a 
sketch from nature of Trade Union life and character. The 
student has, therefore^ already had before him a picture of 
those external characteristics of Trade Unionism, past and 
present, which — borrowing a term from the study of animal 
life — we may call its natural history. These external 
characteristics — the outward form and habit of the creature — 
are obviously insufficient for any scientific generalisation as to 
its purpose and its effects. Nor can any useful conclusions, 
theoretic or practical, be arrived at by arguing from " common 
notions " about Trade Unionism ; nor even by refining these 
into a definition of some imaginary form of combination 
in the abstract Sociology, like all other sciences, can ad- 
vance only upon the basis of a precise observation of actual 
facts. 

The first part of our work deals with Trade Union Struc- 
ture. In the Anglo-Saxon world of to-day we find that Trade 
Unions are democracies : that is to say, their internal constitu- 
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tions are all based on the principle of ^ government of the 
people by the people for the people." How far they are 
marked off from political governments by their membership 
being voluntary will be dealt with in the course of the analysis. 
They are, however, scientifically distinguished from other 
democracies in that they are composed exclusively of manual- 
working wage-earners, associated according to occupations. 
We shall show how the different Trade Unions reveal this 
species of democracy at many different stages of development 
This part of the book will be of little interest to those who . 
want simply to know whether Trade Unionism is a good or 
a* bad influence in the State. To employers and Trade 
Union officials on active service in the campaign between 
Capital and Labor, or to politicians hesitating which side 
to take in a labor struggle, our detailed discussions of the 
relations between elector, representative, and civil servant ; 
between central and local government ; and between taxation 
and representation-^not to speak of the difficulties connected 
with federation, the grant of " Home Rule " to minorities, or 
the use of the Referendum and the Initiative — will seem 
tedious and irrelevant On the other hand, the student of de- 
mocracy, not specially interested in the commercial aspect of 
Trade Unionism, will probably find this the most interesting 
part of the; book. Those who regard the participation of the 
manual-working wage-earners in the machinery of government 
as the distinctive, if not the dangerous, element in modern 
politics, will here find the phenomenon isolated. These thou- 
sands of workiog-class democracies, spontaneously growing up 
at different times and places, untrammelled by the traditions or 
interests of other classes, perpetually recasting their constitu- 
tions to meet new and varying conditions, present an unrivalled 
field of observation as to the manner in whichi the working 
man copes with the problem of combining administrative • 
efficiency with popular control. 

The second part of the book, forming more than half its 
total bulk, consists of a descriptive analysis of Trade Union 
Function : that is to say, of the methods used, the regulatiot 
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imposed, and the policy followed by Trade Unions. We 
have done our best to make, this analysis both scientifically 
accurate and, as regards the United Kingdom at the present 
day, completely exhaustive. We have, of course, not enumer- 
ated every individual regulation of every individual union ; 
but we have pushed our investigations into every trade in 
every part of the kingdom ; and our analysis includes, we 
believe, every existing type and variety of Trade Union 
action. And we have sought to make our description 
quantitative. We have given statistics wherever these could 
be obtained ; and we have, in all cases, tried to form and 
convey to the reader an impression of the relative proportion, 
statical and dynamic, which each type of regulation bears to 
the whole body of Trade Union activity. In digesting the 
almost innumerable technical regulations of every trade, our 
first need was a scientific classification. After many experi- 
ments wc discovered the principle of this to lie in the psycho- 
logical origin of the several regulations : that is to say, the 
direct intention with which they were adopted, or the im- 
mediate grievance they were designed to remedy. Our 
consequent observations threw light on many apparent con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. Thus, to mention only two 
among many instances, the student will find, in our chapter on 
" The Standard Rate," an explanation of the reason why some 
Trade Unions strike against Piecework and others against 
Timework ; and, in our chapter on " The Normal Day," why 
some Trade Unions make the regulation of the hours of 
labor one of their foremost objects, whilst others, equally 
strong and aggressive, are indifferent, if not hostile to it. 
The same principle of classification enables the student to 
comprehend and place in appropriate categories the seem- 
ingly arbitrary and meaningless regulations, such as those 
against " Smooting " or " Partnering," which bewilder the 
superficial observer of working-class life. It assrsts us to 
unravel the intricate changes of Trade Union policy with 
regard to such matters as machinery, apprenticeship, and the 
admission of women. It serves also for the deeper analysis 
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of the division of the whole action of Trade Unionism into 
three separate and sometimes mutually exclusive policies, 
based on different views of what can economically be effected, 
and what state of society is ultimately desirable. It is 
through the psychology of its assumptions that we discover 
how significantly the cleavages of opinion and action in the 
Trade Union world correspond with those in the larger world 
outside. 

It is only in the third part of our work — ^the last four 
chapters of the second volume — that we have ventured into 
the domain of theory. We first trace the remarkable change 
of opinion among English economists as to the effect of Trade 
Unionism on the production and distribution of wealth. Some 
readers may stop at this point, contented with the authorita- 
tive, though vague, deliverances favorable to combination 
among wage-earners now given by the Professors of Political 
Economy in the universities of the United Kingdom. But 
this verdict, based in the main upon an ideal conception 
of competition and combination, seems to us unsubstantial. 
We have, therefore, laid before the student a new analysis of 
the working of competition in the industrial field— -our vision 
of the organisation and working of the business world as it 
actually exists. It is in this analysis of the long series of 
bargainings, extending from the private customer in the 
retail shop, back to the. manual laborer in the factory or the 
mine, that we discover the need for Trade Unionism. We 
then analyse the economic characteristics, not of combination 
in the abstract in a world of ideal competition, but of the 
actual Trade Unionism of the present day in the business 
world as we know it. Here, therefore, we give our own 
theory of Trade Unionism — our own interpretation of the 
way fn which the methods and regulations that we have 
described actually affect the production and distribution of 
wealth and the development of personal character. This 
theory, in conjunction with our particular view of social 
expediency, leads us to sum up emphatically in favor 
of Trade Unionism of one type, and equally emphatically 
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against Trade Unionism of another type. In our final 
chapter we even venture upon precept and prophecy ; and we 
consider the exact scope of Trade Unionism in the fully 
developed democratic state — the industrial democracy of the 
future. 

A book made up of descriptions of fact, generalisations 
into theory, and moral judgments must, in the best case, 
necessarily include parts of difTerent degrees of use. The 
description of structure and function in Parts I. and 11. will, 
we hope, have its own permanent value in sociology as an 
analytic record of Trade Unionism in a particular country at 
a particul::r date. The economic generalisations contained 
in Part III., if they prove sound on verification by other 
investigators, can be no more than stepping-stones for the 
generalisations of rcasoners who will begin where we leave 
off. Like all scientific theories, they will be quickly broken 
up, part to be rejected as fallacious or distorted, and part 
to be absorbed in later and larger views. Finally, even 
those who regard our facts as accurate, and accept our 
economic theory as scientific, will only agree in our judg- 
ment of Trade Unionism, and in our conception of its 
permanent but limited function in the Industrial Democracy 
of the future, in so far as they happen to be at one with us 
in the view of what state of society is desirable. 



Those who contemplate scientific work in any depart- 
ment of Sociology may find some practical help in a brief 
account of the methods of investigation which we have found 
useful in this and other studies. 

To begin with, the student must resolutely set himself 
to find out, not the ultimate answer to the practical 
problem that may have tempted him to the work, but what 
is the actual structure and function of the organisation 
about which he is interested. Thus, his primary task is 
to observe and dissect facts, comparing as many specimens 




as possible, and precisely recording all their resemblances 
and dilTcrcnccs whether or not they seem significant. This 
docH not mean that the scientific observer ought to start with 
a mind Tree from preconceived ideas as to classification and 
sequences. If such a person existed, he would be able to 
make no observations at all. The student ought, on the 
contrary, to clierish all the hypotheses he can lay his hands 
on, however far-fctehcd they may seem. Indeed, he must 
be on his guardagainst being biassed by authority. As an 
instrument for the discovery of new truth, the wildest sugges- 
tion of a crank or a fanatic, or the most casual conclusion 
of the practical man may well prove more fertile than verified 
generalisations which have already yielded their full fruit. 
Almost any preconceived idea as to the connection between 
phenomena will help the observer, if it is only sufficiently 
limited in its scope and definite in its expression to be capable 
of comparison with facts. What is dangerous is to have only a 
single hypothesis, for this inevitably biasses the selection of 
facts ; or nothing but far-reaching theories as to ultimate 
causes and general results, for these cannot be tested by any 
facts that a single student can unravel. 

From the outset, the student must adopt a definite prin- 
ciple in his note-taking. We have found it convenient to use 
separate sheets of paper, uniform in shape and size, each of 
which is devoted to a single observation, with exact particulars 
of authority, locality, and date. To these, as the inquiry 
proceeds, we add other headings under which the recorded 
fact might possibly be grouped, such, for instance, as the 
industry, the particular section of the craft, the organisation, 
the sex, age, or status of the persons concerned, the psycho- 
logical intention, or the grievance to be remedied. These 
sheets can be shuffled and reshuffled into various orders, 
according as it is desired to consider the recorded facts in 
their distribution in time or space, or their coincidence 
with other circumstances. The student would be well- 
advised to put a great deal of work into the completeness 
and mechanical perfection of his note-taking, even if this 
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involves, for the first few weeks of the inquiry, copying and 
recopying his material. 

Before actually beginning the investigation it Is well to 
read what has been previously written about the subject 
This will lead to some tentative ideas as to how to break 
up the material into definite parts for separate dissection. 
It will serve also to collect hypotheses as to the con- 
nections between the facts. It is here that the voluminous 
proceedings of Royal Commissions and Select Committees 
find their real use. Their innumerable questions and 
answers seldom end in any theoretic judgment or practicil 
conclusion of scientific value. To the investigator, however, 
they often prove a mine of unintentional suggestion and 
hypothesis, just because they are collections of samples 
without order and often without selection. 

In proceeding to actual investigation into facts, there are 
three good instruments of discovery : the Document, Personal 
Observation, and the Interview. All three are useful in 
obtaining preliminary suggestions and hypotheses ; but as 
methods of qualitative and quantitative analysis, or of verifica- 
tion, they arc altogether different in character and unequal 
in value. 

The ifiost indispensable of these instruments is the 
Document It is a peculiarity of human, and especially of 
social action, that it secretes records of facts, not with any 
view to affording material for the investigator, but as data 
for the future guidance of the organisms themselves. The 
essence of the Document as distinguished from the mere 
literature of the subject is the unintentional and automatic 
character of its testimony. It is, in short, a kind of 
mechanical memory, registering facts with the minimum of 
personal bias. Hence the cash accounts, minutes of private 
meetings, internal statistics, rules, and reports of societies of 
all kinds furnish invaluable material from which the in- 
vestigator discovers not only the constitution and policy of 
the organisation, but also many of its motives and intentions. 
Even documents intended solely to influence other people, 
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such as public tnanircsloes or lictitiou* reports, have their 
documentary value if only as showing by comparison with 
the confidential records, what it was that their authors 
desired to conceal. The investigator must, therefore, 
collect every document, however unimportant, that he can 
acquire. When acquisition is impossible, he should copy the 
actual words, making his extracts as copious as time permits ; 
for he can never know what will afterwards prove significant 
to him. In this use of the Document, sociology possesses a 
method of investigation which to some extent compensates 
it for inability to use the method of deliberate experiment. 
Wcvcnturc to think that collections of documents will be to 
the sociologist of the future, what collections of fossils or skele- 
tons are to the zoologist ; and libraries will be his museums. 
Next in importance comes the method of Personal 
Observation. By this we mean neither the Interview nor 
yet any examination of the outward effects of an organisation, 
but a continued watching, from inside the machine, of the 
actual decisions of the human agents concerned, and the play 
of motives from which these spring. The difficulty for the 
investigator is to get into such a post of observation without 
his presence altering the normal course of events. It is 
here, and here only, that personal participation in the work of 
any social organisation is of advantage to scientific inquiry. 
The railway manager, the member of a municipality, or the 
officer of a Trade Union would, if he were a trained investi- 
gator, enjoy unrivalled opportunities for precisely describing 
the real constitution and actual working of his own organisa- 
tion. Unfortunately, it is extremely rare to find in an active 
practical administrator, cither the desire, the capacity, or the 
training for successful investigation. The outsider wishing 
to tisc this mclluKl 1.1 practically confined to one of two 
eltcriiativcs. lie may adoi)t. the social class, join the 
organisation, or practise the occupation that he wishes to 
study. Thus, one of the authors has found it useful, at 
different stages of investigation, to become a rent collector, 
a tailoress, and a working-class lodger in working-class 
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families ; whilst the other has gained much from active 
membership of democratic organisations and personal par* 
ticipation in administration in more than one department 
Participation of this active kind may be siipplemented by 
gaining the intimacy and confidence of persons and organisa- 
tions, so as to obtain the . privilege of admission to their 
establishments, offices, and private meetings. In this passive 
observation the woman, we think, is specially well-adapted 
for sociological inquiry ; not merely because she is accustomed 
silently to watch motives, but also because she gains access and 
confidence which are instinctively refused to possible com- 
mercial competitors or political opponents. The worst of 
this method of Personal Observation is that the observer can 
seldom resist giving undue importance to the particular facts 
and connections between facts that he happens to have seen. 
He must, therefore, record what he has observed as a set of 
separate, and not necessarily connected facts, to be used merely 
as hypotheses of classification and sequence, for verification by 
an exhaustive scrutiny of documents or by the wider-reaching 
method of the Interview. 

By the Interview as an instrument of sociological inquiry 
we mean something more than the preliminary talks and 
social friendliness which form, so to speak, the antechamber 
to obtaining documents and opportunities for personal 
observation of processes. Tlie Interview in the scientific 
sense is the skilled interrogation of a competent witness as 
to facts within his personal experience. As the witness is 
under no compulsion, the interviewer will have to listen 
sympathetically to much that is not evidence, nafncly to 
personal opinions, current tradition, and hearsay reports of 
facts, all of which may be useful in suggesting new sources 
of inquiry and revealing bias, But the real business of the 
Interview is to ascertain facts actually seen by the person 
interviewed. Thus, the expert interviewer, like the bedside 
physician, agrees straightway with all the assumptions and 
generalisations of his patient, and uses his detective skill to 
sift, by tactful cross-examination, the grain of fact from the 
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bushel of sentiment, Klf-intcrcst, and theory. Hence, though 
it is of the utmost importance to make friends with the head 
of any organisation, we have generally got much more actual 
information from his subordinates who are personally occupied 
with the facts in detail. But in no case can any Interview 
be taken as conclusive evidence, even in matters of fact. It 
must never be forgotten that every man is biassed by his 
creed or his self-interest, his class or his views of what is 
socially expedient. I f the investigator fails to detect this bias, 
it may be assumed that it coincides with his own ! Conse- 
quently, the fullest advantage of the Interview can be obtained 
only at the later stages of an inquiry, when the student has 
so far progressed in his analysis that he knows exactly what 
to ask for. It then enables him to verify his provisional 
conclusions as to the existence of certain spccilied facts, and 
their relations to others. And there is a wider use of the 
Interview by which a quantitative value may be given to a 
qualitative analysis. Once the investigator has himself 
dissected a few type specimens, and discovered which among 
their obviously recognisable attributes possess significance for 
him, he may often be able to gain an exhaustive knowledge 
of the distribution of these attributes by what we may call 
the method of wholesale interviewing. One of the most 
brilliant and successful applications of this method was Mr. 
Charles Booth's use of all the School Board visitors of the 
East End of London. Having, by personal observation, dis- 
covered certain obvious marks which coincided with a scien- 
tific classification of the East End population, he was able, 
by interviewing a few hundred people, to obtain definite par- 
ticulars with regard to the status of a million. And when 
results so obtained arc checked by other investigations — say, 
for instance, by the Census, itself only a gigantic and some- 
what unscientific system of wholesale interviewing — a high 
degree of verified quantitative value may sometimes be given 
to sociological inquiry. 

Finally, we would suggest that it is a peculiar advantage, 
in all sociological work, if a single inquiry can be conducted 
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by more than one person. A closely-knit group, dealing 
contemporaneously with one subject, will achieve far more 
than the same persons working individually. In our inquiry 
into Trade Unionism we have found exceptionally useful, not 
only our own collaboration in all departments of the work, 
but also the co-operation, throughout the whole six years, of 
our colleague and friend, Mr. F. W. Galton. When the 
members of a group ''pool" their stocks of preconceived 
ideas or provisional hypotheses ; their personal experience of 
the facts in question, or of analogous facts; their knowledge 
of possible sources of information ; their opportunities for 
interviewing, and access to documents, they are better able 
than any individual to cope with the vastness and com- 
plexity of even a limited subject of sociological investigation. 
They can do much by constant criticism to save each other 
from bias, crudities of observation, mistaken inferences, and 
confusion of thought. But group- work of this kind has 
difficulties and dangers of its own. Unless all the members 
arc in intimate personal communication with each other, 
moving with a common will and purpose, and at least so far 
equal in training and capacity that they can understand each 
other's distinctions and qualifications, the result of their 
common labors will present blurred outlines, and be of little 
real value. Without unity, equality, and discipline, different 
members of the group will always be recording identical 
facts under different names, and using the same term to 
denote different facts. 

By the pursuit of these methods of observation and 
verification, any intelligent, hard-working, and conscientious 
students, or group of students, applying themselves to 
definitely limited pieces of social organisation, will certainly 
produce monographs of scientific value. Whether they will 
be able to extract from their facts a new generalisation, 
applicable to other facts — whether, that is to say, they will 
discover any new scientific law-: — will depend on the possession 
of a somewhat rare combination of insight and inventiveness, 
with the capacity for prolonged and intense reasoning. When 
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such a generalisation is arrived at, it provides a new field of 
work for the ensuing generation, whose task it is, by an 
incessant testing of this "order of thought" by comparison 
with the " order of things," to extend, limit, and qualify the 
first imperfect statement of the law. By these means alone, 
whether in sociology or any other sphere of human inquiry, 
does mankind enter into possession of that body of organised 
knowledge which is termed science. 

We venture to add a few words as to the practical value 
of sociological investigation. Quite apart from the interest 
of the man of science, eager to satisfy his curiosity about 
every part of the universe, a knowledge of social facts 
and laws Ls indis|x:nsab!c for any intelligent and deliberate 
human action. The whole of social life, the entire structure 
and functioning of society, consists of human intervention. 
The essential characteristic of civiliwd. as distinguished from 
savage society, is that these inlcrvcntions are not impulsive 
but deliberate; for, though some sort of human society may 
get along upon instinct, civilisation depends upon oi^aniscd 
knowledge of sociological facts and of the connections between 
them. And this knowledge must be sufficiently generalised to 
be capable of being diffused. We can alt avoid being practical 
engineers or chemists ; but no consumer, producer, or citizen 
can avoid being a practical sociologist. Whether he pursues 
only his own pecuniary self-interest, or follows some idea of 
class or social expediency, his action or inaction will promote 
his ends only in so far as it corresponds with the real order of 
the universe, A workman may join his Trade Union, or 
abstain from joining ; but if his decision is to be rational, 
it must be based on knowledge of what the Trade Union is, 
how far it is a sound benefit society, whether its methods 
will increase or decrease his liberty, and to what extent its 
regulations are likely to improve or deteriorate the conditions 
of employment for himself and his class. The employer who 
desires to enjoy the maximum freedom of enterprise, or to 
gain the utmost profit, had better, before either fighting his 
workmen or yielding to their demands, find out the cause and 
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meaning of Tiade Unionism, what exactly it is likely to give 
up or insist on, its financial strength and weakness, and its 
hold on public opinion. Common hearsay, or the gossip of 
a club, whether Ais be the public-house or a palace in Pall 
Mall, will no more enable a man intelligently to ^ manage his 
own business," than it will enable the engineer to build a 
bridge. And when we pass from private actions to the par- 
ticipation of men and women as electors, representatives, or 
officials, in public companies, local governing bodies, or the 
State itself, the inarticulate apprehension of facts which often 
contents the individual business man, will no Idhger suffice. 
Deliberate corporate action involves some definite policy, 
communicable to others. The town councillor or the cabinet 
minister has perpetually to be making up his mind what is 
to be done in particular cases. Whether his action or 
abstention from action is likely to be practicable, popular, 
and permanently successful in attaining his ends, depends on 
whether it is or is not adapted to the facts. This does not 
mean that every workman and every employer, or even every 
philanthropist and every statesman, is called upon to make 
his own investigr.tion into social questions any more than 
to make for himself the physiological investigations upon 
which his health depends. But whether they like it or not, 
their success or failure to attain their ends depends on their 
scientific knowledge, original or borrowed, of the facts of the 
problem, and of their causal connections. Perfect wisdom 
we can never attain, in sociology or in any other science ; 
but this does not absolve us from using, in our action, the 
most authoritative exposition, for the time being, of what is 
known. That nation will achieve the greatest success in the 
world-struggle, whose investigators discover the greatest body 
of scientific truth, and whose practical men are the most 
prompt in their application of it. 

What is not generally recognised is that scientific investi- 
gation, in the field of sociology as in other departments of 
knowledge, requires, not only competent investigators, but a 
considerable expenditure. Practically no provision exists in 
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this country for the endowment or support from public funds 
of any kind of sociological investigation. It is, accordingly, 
impossible at present to make any considerable progress 
even with inquiries of pressing urgency. Social reformers are 
always feeling themselves at a standstill, for sheer lack of 
knowledge, and of that invention which can only proceed 
from knowledge. There is, we believe, no purpose to which 
ihe rich man could devote his surplus with greater utility to 
the community than the setting on foot, in the hands of 
competent investigators, of dellnile inquiries Into such 
questions as the iidnunislriitive control of the liquor trafllc, 
the relation between local and central government, the popu- 
lation question, the conditions of women's industrial employ- 
ment, the real incidence of taxation, the working of municipal 
administration, or many other unsolved problems that could 
be named. It m.iy be assumed that to deal adequately 
with any of these subjects would involve an outnaf-pocket 
expenditure for travelling, materials, and incidental outlays 
of all kinds, of something like j^iooo, irrespective of the 
maintenance of the investigators themselves, or the possible 
expense of publication. To make any permanent provision 
for discovery in any one department — to endow a chair — 
requires the investment of, say, /^lo.ooo. At present, in 
London, the wealthiest city in the world, and the best of all 
ficld.t for sociological investigation, the sum total of the 
endowments for this purpose does not reach jCioo a year. 

It remains only to express our grateful acknowledgments 
to the many friends, employers as well as workmen, who have 
helped us with information as to their rcspcetive trades. 
Some portions of our work have been read in manuscript or 
proof by Professor Edgeworth, I'rofcssor Hewins, Mr. Leonard 
Hobhousc, and other friends, to whom we are indebted for 
many useful suggestions and criticisms. Early drafts of 
some chapters have appeared in the Economic Journal, 
Eeonoiiiic Review, Nineteeitth Century, and Progressive Review 
in this country ; the Political Science Quarterly in New York ; 
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and Dr. Braun*s ArMvfur Sedate Gesetegdmng tmd Siatistik 
in Berlin. They are reproduced here by permission of the 
editors. A large portion of the book was given in the form 
of lectures at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science during 1 896 and 1 897. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY^ 

In the local trade clubs of the eighteenth century, 
democracy appeared in its simplest form. Like the citizens 
of Uri or Appenzell * the workmen were slow to recognise 
any other authority than "the voices'* of all concerned. 
The members of each trade, in general meeting assembled, 
themselves made the regulations, applied them to particular 
cases, voted the expenditure of funds, and decided on 
such action by individual members as seemed necessary 
for the common weal. The early rules were accordingly 
occupied with securing the maintenance of order and 
decorum at these general meetings of "the trade" or 
"the body." With this view the president, often chosen 
only for the particular meeting, was treated with great 
respect and invested with special, though temporary, 

^ Copyright in the United States of America, 1896, by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 

> The eariy Trade Union general meetings have, indeed, many interesting 
resemblances, both in spirit and in form, to the ** Landesgcmeinden," or general 
roectin};s of all ciliccns, of the old Swiss Cantons. The best description of these 
archaic Swiss dcmi>cmcic«, as they exist to-day, is pivcn by KuR^nc Ranibcrt in 
hii work Ixs Alf^s Suisses : lituttes lliiioriqutt it iVati'cMa'cs (Lnusnni^c, 1SS9), 
J. M. WnccwCn Sfitfe athf /'h/tnit Cowrftmffit in SwiturhtMj {\y\\\\vc\Ky\c^ >^>t) 
is more precise and accurate than any other account in the ICn^Iish Inn^un^c. 
Freeman's picturesque reference to them in Th$ Cfvxvth of the Enj^Ush CoHstitH' 
ticm (Liondon, 1872) is well known. 
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authority. Thus the constitution of the London Society 
of Woolstnplcrs, established 1785, declares "that at every 
meeting of ihi? society a president shall be chosen to 
preserve the rules of decorum and good order; and if any 
member should not be silent on due notice given by the 
president, which shall be by giving three distinct knocks on 
the tabic, he shall fine threepence ; and if any one shall in- 
terrupt another in any debate while addressing the president, 
he shall fine sixpence ; and if the person so fined shall 
return any indecent language, he shall fine sixpence more ; 
and should any president misconduct himself, so as to cause 
uproar and confusion in the society, or shall neglect to 
enforce a strict observance of this and the following article, 
he shall be superseded, and another president shall be chosen 
in his stead. The president shall be accommodated with 
his own choice of liquors, wine only excepted."' And the 
Articles of the Society of Journeymen Drushmakcrs, to 
which no person was to be admitted as a member "who is 
rot well-a(Tccled to his present Majesty and the Protestant 
succession, and in good health, and of a respectable char- 
acter," provide "that on each evening the society meets there 
shall be a president chosen from the members present to 
keep order; to be allowed a shilling for his trouble; any 
member refusing to serve the office to be fined sixpence. If 
any member dispute on politics, 3*ear, lay wagers, promote 
gambling, or behave otherwise disorderly, and will not be 
silent when ordered by the chairman, he shall pay a fine of 
a shilling."* 

The rules of every old society consist mainly of safe- 
guards of the efficiency of this general meeting. Whilst 
political or religious wrangling, seditious sentiments or songs, 
cursing, swearing, or obscene language, betting, wagering, 
gaming, or refusing to keep silence were penalised by fines, 
elaborate and detailed provision was made for the entertain- 

' The Artidaeflht LendmSedttytfWtBMaflrrtl^LaaAoa, 1813). 
' Artiihs fl/ tki Soficly e/Jcuniiymin BruikmaUn, held *t Ihc ligli of the 
Cnvcn Ilcail, Drury I-ine (London, l£o6). 
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ment of the members. Meeting, as all clubs did, at a public- 
house in a room lent free by the landlord, it was taken as 
a matter of course that each man should do his share of 
drinking. The rules often prescribe the sum to be spent at 
each meeting : in the case of the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders, for instance, the mcmbcr^s monthly contribution in 
1 809 was a shilling * to the box," and threepence for liquor, 
** to be spent whether present or not** The Brushmakers 
provided * that on every meeting night each member shall 
receive a pot ticket at eight o'clock, a pint at ten, and 
no more.** ^ And the Manchester Compositors resolved 
in 1826 ** that tobacco be allowed to such members of this 
socfety as require it during the hours of business at any 
meeting of the society." * 

After the president, the most important officers w^re, 
accordingly, the stewards or marshalmcn, two or four members 
usually chosen by rotation. Their duty was, to use the 
words of the Cotton-spinners, ~ at every meeting to fetch all 
the liquor into the committee room^ and serve it regularly 
round " ; ' and the members were, in some cases, " forbidden 
to drink out of turn, except the officers at the table or 
a member on his first coming into the town."* Treasurer 

^ The account book of the little Preston Society of Carpenters, whose mem- 
beiship in 1807 averaged about forty 'five, shows an expenditure at each meeting 
of 6s. to 7s. 6d. As late as 1837 the rules of the Steam-Engine Makers* 
Society provided that one-third of the income— fourpence out of the monthly 
contribution of a shilling — *' shall be spent in refreshments. . . .To prevent 
disorder no person shall help himself to any drink in the dub-room during club 
hours, but what is served him by the waiters or marsbalmen who shall be 
appointed by the president every club night.** Some particulars as to the dying 
away of thb custom are given in our lliitory of Tradt Unionism, pp. 185, 186 ; 
tee also the article by Prof. W. J. Ashley on ** Journeymen's clubs/' in Political 
Science Qatarterfy, March 1897. 

' MS. Minutes of the Manchester Typographical Society, 7th March 1826. 

' Artic/ct, Hn/et, Orders, and Reguiaiions made and to be obsefttd by and 
betwein the Friendly Associated CottoU'Spinners within the township of Oldham 
(Oldham, 1797 : reprinted 1829). 

* Friendly Society of Ironfounders, Rules, 1809. The Rules of the Liverpool 
Shipwrights* Society of 1 784 provided also ** that each member that shnlt call for 
drink witho Jt leave of the stewards shall forfeit and pay for the drink they call for 
to the stewards for the use of the box. . • . That the marshal men shall pay the over- 
plus of drink that comes in at every monthly meeting more than allowed by the 
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there was often none, the scanty funds, if not consumed 
as quickly as collected, being usually deposited with the 
publican who acted as host. Sometimes, however, we 
have the archaic box with three locks, so frequent 
amonf; the gilds ; and in such cases members served 
in rotation as " keymaslcrs," or, as wc should now say, 
trustees. Thus the Edinburgh Shoemakers provided that 
" the kcymasters shall be chosen by the roll, beginning at 
the top for the first kcymaster, and at the middle of the 
roll for the youngest kcymaster, and so on until the roll 
be finished. If any refuse the kcymaster, he shall pay 
one shilling and sixpence sterling."' The ancient box of 
the Glasgow Ropcmakers' Friendly Society (established 
1834), elaborately decorated with the society's "coat of 
arms," was kept in the custody of the president, who was 
elected annually.* Down to within the last thirty years 
the custom was maintained on the "deacons' choosing," 
or annual election day, of solemnly transporting this box 
through the streets of Glasgow to the house of the new 
president, with a procession of ropcspinncrs headed by a 
piper, the ceremony terminating with a feast. The keeping 
of accounts and the writing of letters was a later develop- , 
mcnt, and when a clerk or secretary was needed, he had 
perforce to be chosen from the small number qualified for 
the work. But there is evidence^ that the early secre- 
taries scr%'cd, like their colleagues, only for short periods, 

•oci«ly ; und no member of Ihii socicly ii allowed to call for or (moalc tobacco 
durinc club houn in (he dub room ; for every tuch olTence he is to forrcit oiid 
pay [uurptnce 10 ihc ilewnrds for t>ie uic of the bo»." — ArlkUi to be ebitnid ty 
a Setiily tf Shipwriglilt, ar Iki True Briliih Sanily, all Friemen (Liverpool, 
17S4), Articles 8 aiut 9. 

» Atliiltief the Jeurniymen S/iMHiaimeflhi Cily ef Edinbur^k (Edinbaith, 
177S) — a lociety eitablifhed in 1717. 

* Arliilft end XegHlalitHt tf tit Atnuialid Jlrptmaitrf Friendly Sttitly 
(Glueov, iSj6), repealed in llie Ctneral Latm and JiegHlalitni af tlit Clasgtw 
Ktftmalurl Traile I'reUilht and FriiHdIy SttittyiS^Xo^^ii, 1SS4). Themcmbers 
of the CLV^gow Tyiwtjraiihieal Society resolved, in iSjJ, " that * mm Xx pro- 
vided on election nifhli to carry the buX from the lesidcnce of the president lo tb« 
place of meeting, anil af let the meeting lo llir ncur jwesidenl'i houie." — MS. 
MiDutcs of geneial meeting, Glasgow Typograjihical Society, 4th October 1S13. 
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and oocupfed, moreover, a podtion veiy subordinate to. tfie 
president 

Even when it was necessary to supplement the ofScers 
by some kind of committee, so far were these infant demo> 
cradcs from any superstitious vrorship of the ballot-box, ' 
that, although we know of no case of actual choice by lot,^ 
the committee-men were usually taken, as in the case of the 
Steam-Engine Makers* Society, ^ in rotation as their names 
appear on the books.**' ** A fine of one shilling,** say the 
rules of the Southern Amicable Union Society of Wool- 
staplers, ** shall be levied on any -one who shall refuse to serve 
on the committee or neglect to attend its stated meetings, 
• • ^ and the next in rotation shall be called in his s^tcad.** * 
The rules of the Liverpool Shipwrights declared " that the 
committee shall be chosen by rotation as they stand in the 
books ; and any member refusing to serve the odice shall 
forfeit ten shillings and sixpence.**^ As late as 1843 we 
find the very old Society of Curriers resolving that for this 
purpose **a list with three columns be drawn up of the 
whole of the members, dividing their ages as near as possible 
in the following manner : the elder, the middle-aged and the 
young ; so that the experience of the elder and the sound 

1 The selection of officers by lot was, it need hardly be said, frequent in 
primitive times. It is interesting to find the practice in the Swiss ** Landes- 
gemcinden." In 1640 the *ilAndescemeinde " of Glarus began to choose eight 
candidates for each office, who then drew lots among themselves. Fifty yean 
later Schwys followed this example. By 1793 ^^'^ " Landesgemcinde**of Glarus 
was casting lots for all offices, including the cantonal secretaryship, the steward- 
ships of dependent territories, etc The winner often sold his office to the 
highest bidder. The practice was not totally abolished until 1837, and old men 
still remember the passing round of the eight balls, each wrapped in black doih, 
seven being silvern and the eighth gilt. — Les Alpes Suisses : Atuies iJiUorifmet 
H Naiionales^ by Eugene Kambert (Lausanne, 1889), pp. 226, 276. 

' Kules of the Steam^Ew^^ne Makers^ Society^ edition of 1837. 

' RuUs of the SoHtkem Amicable Union of Wootstaplers (London, 1 837). 

• Articles to be observed by the Association of the Friendly Union of Shipwrights^ 
mstitttted in Liverpool on Tuesday ^ iith November 1800 (Liverpool, 1 800), Rule 
19. The I^ndon Sailmakcrs resolved, in 1S36, **that from this evening the 
calling for stewards shall begin from the last man on the committee, and that 
from and after the last steward the twelve men who stand in rotation on the 
book do form the committee." — MS. Minutes of general meeting, 26th September 
1836. 
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judgment of the middle-aged will make up for any deficiency 
on the part of the young." * In some cases, indeed, the 
members of the committee were actually chosen by the 
officers. Thus in the ancient society of Journeymen Paper- 
makcr.s, where each "Grand Division" had its committee of 
eight members, it was provided that " to prevent imposition 
part of the committee shall be changed every three months, 
by four old members going out and four new ones coming 
in ; also a chairman shall be chosen to keep good order, 
which chairman, with the clerk, shall nominate the four 
new members which shall succeed the four old ones."* 

The early trade club was thus a democracy of the most 
rudimentary type, free alike from permanently differentiated 
officials, executive council, or representative assembly. 
The general meeting strove itself to transact all the 
business, and grudgingly delegated any of its functions 
either to ofiQcers or to committees. When this delegation 
could no longer be avoided, the expedients of rotation 
and short periods of service were used " to prevent im- 
position " or any undue influence by particular members. 
In this earliest type .of Trade Union democracy fre find, in 
fact, the most childlike faith not only that "all men are 
equal," but also that " what concerns all should be decided 
by all." 

- It is obvious that this form of democracy was- compatible 
only with the smallest possible amount of business. But Jt 
was, in our opinion, not so much the growth of the financial 
and secretarial transactions of the unions, as the exigencies of 

' MS. Minulei of the London Society of Joamejrmcn Cnirien, JoDnatjr 1S43. 

* RuUt aaJ Arttilri li tt eiurvtd tji tkiJtnTnt\mtn Paftmiairrt Ihntigkeiil 
£i>^d>b/|lS23), Appendix iS to Report on Combination Lawi, 1815, p. 5G> The 
tmI)F Trade Union in which Ihli ciimpic itiU ptcviils ii ihat of the Flint Glu> 
Maken, whtie the niln until lately gnve the lecretnry " the pown to nominate 
a central committee [open to the objection of the tnde), in whose hands the 
cMCUlive power of the lodety ihall lie veitnl fma year to year,'' — Kiiltt and 
Xtgulaliinit e/lhi Natitnat Flint Clan lilattrf Sii nW Fritmtty Sttiity (Man- 
choler, 1890). Thit has lately been mollified, in 10 far that levcn mcmlicn arc 
now elected, the central iccictniy nominaling four "from the ditlrict in which 
be midrK, but opco to the olijection of the trade." — Rule 67 (Kulei, reprinted 
with additiOot, Manchester, 189])- 
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thdr warfare with the employers, that first led to a departure ^ 
from this simple ideal The legal and social persecutions to 
which Trade Unionists were subject, at any rate up to 1824, 
made secrecy and promptitude absolutely necessary for suc- 
cessful operations ; and accordingly at all critical times we 
find the direction of aflairs passing out of the hands of the 
general meeting into those of a responsible, if not a repre- 
sentative, committee. Thus the London Tailors, whose 
militant combinations between 1720 and 1834 repeatedly 
attracted the attention of Parliament,^ had practically two 
constitutions, one for peace and one for war. In quiet times, 
the society was made up of little autonomous general meet- 
ings of the kind described above at the thirty ** houses of 
call ** in London and Westminster. The organisation for war, 
as set forth in 1 8 1 8 by Francis Place, was very different : 
^ Each house of call has a deputy, who on particular occasions 
is chosen by a kind of tacit consent, frequently without its 
being known to a very large majority who is chosen. The 
deputies form a committee, and they again choose, in a 
somewhat similar way, a very small committee, in whom, 
on very particular occasions, all power resides, from whom 
all orders proceed, and whose commands are implicitly 
obeyed ; and on no occasion has it ever been known that 
their commands have exceeded the necessity of the occasion, 
or that they have wandered in the least from the purpose 
for which it was understood they were appointed. So perfect 
indeed is the organisation, and so well has it been carried 
into effect, that no cemplaint has ever been heard ; with so 
much simplicity and with so great certainty docs the whole 
business appear to be conducted that the great body of 
journeymen rather acquiesce than assist in any way in it." * 
Again, the protracted legal proceedings of the Scottish Hand- 

* See the interesting Seleci Documents illustrating t9u History of Trade 
Unionism: /. Tko Tailoring 7>W/. edited by F. W. Galton (London, 1S96K 
being one of tl^e " Siudici " published by the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

« Tko Ccrgon, No. ao, 3rd October iSiS, leprinted in TAo TaihriitC 7^»<'' 
by F. W. Galton, pp. 153, 154. 
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loom Weavers, endtng in the great struggle when 30,000 
looms from Carlisle to Aberdeen struck on a single day 
(lOth November 181 2), were conducted by an autocratic com- 
mittee of five, sitting in Glasgow, and periodically summon- 
ing from all the districts delegates who carried back to their 
constituents orders which were implicitly obeyed.* Before 
the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1S24, the employers 
in all the oiganiscd trades complained bitterly of these " self- 
appointed " committees, and made repeated attempts to 
scatter them by prosccuti<»is for combination or conspiracy. 
To this constant danger of prosecution may be ascribed 
some of the mystery which surrounds the actual con5t.tution 
of these tribunals ; but fhcir appearance on the scene when- 
ever -an emergency called for strong action was a necessary 
consequence of the failure of the clubs to provide any con- 
stitutional authority of a representative character. 

So far we have dealt principally with trade clubs confined 
to particular towns or districts. Wlicn, in any trade, these 
local clubs united to form a federal union, or when one of 
them enrolled members in other towns, government by a 
general meeting of "the trade," or of all- the members, be- 
came impracticable.* Nowadays some kind of rcprcsenta- 

' Endcnce before the Ilouie of Connnoni Committee on AMinnt and 
Hachinety, 1S14, espcdalljr that of Richmond. 

* A branch of a national union ii still governed b]P the memben in jreneral 
owcllng ouemUed ; and for this and oltier renioni, it it cuslonuuy Ibr several 
icparalc t>rancbei lo lie estnbli&lied in taije lowni where the number of member* 
liecDina i;reater than can easily lie nccommDdited in ■ tingle bianch meeting- 
place. Such branches usually send delejitn to a dialrici committee, which thui 
becomei the real |;°*c^'"S authority of the town or district. Hut in certain 
nnioiu the kica of direct govcmment by an :^:rq^te meeting of the trade itill M 
bx prevails that, even in so la^e a centre as London, resort is had lo huge mast 
meelinf^ Thus the London Sodety of Cdinpoiitors will occasionally summon 
iu ten thousand members to meet in council to decide, in an excited mass 
meeting, the qiKition of peace or war wilh their employers. And the National 
Union of Jloot and Shoe Ojterativea, which in Its federal constilulion adopts a 
hrse measure of representative inslitutioni, still retain) in its local organisation 
the acgieente' meeting of the trade as the sujircmc i:ovcTnin(; body for the district. 
The Shocmalten of London or Leleesier'frc<|uenily hold meeiinGi at which the 
atUndaaee )■ ••— h* iboumndi, with results that are occasionally calamitous 

tft Iha •- '< 1S91 the men of a certain London firm h.id 

h i p tm trary to the acrvcment m»lc by tlie union wilh 
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tive institutions would seem to have been Inevitable at this 
stage. But it is significant to notice how slowly, reluctantly 
and incompletely the Trade Unionists have incorporated in 
their constitutions what is often regarded as the specifically 
Anglo-Saxon form of democracy — the elected representative 
assembly, appointing and controlling a standing executive. 
Until the present generation, no Trade Union had ever 
formed its constitution on this model. It is true that in the 
early days we hear of* meetings of delegates from local 

the employers, their liranch called a mass meeting of the whole body of the 
London membere (seven thousand attending), which, after -refusing even to hear 
the union ofiicials, decided to support the recalcitrant strikers, with the result 
that the employers ** locked out ** the whole trade. {Afonthfy Report tf ikt 
National Union of Boot ami Skoe Operaiives^ November 1891-.) In 1893 the 
union executive found it necessary t^^ summon at Leicester a special delegate 
meeting of the whole society to sit judgment on the London members who 
had decided, at a mass meeting, to withdraw from the national agreement to 
submit to arbitration. The circular calling the delegate meeting contains a vivid 
description of the scene at this m.iss meeting : '* The hall was well filled, and 
Mr. Judge, pre>idcnt of the union, took the chair« From the outset it was soon 
found that the rowdy element intended to again prevent a hearing, and thus make 
it impossible for our views to- lie laid before the bulk of the more intelligent and 
reasonable members. ... If democratic unions such as ours are to have the 
meetings stopi)ed by such proceedings, ... if the members refuse to hear, and 
insult by cock -crowing and cat -calls their own accredited and elected executive, 
then it is time tliat other steps be taken." The delegate meeting, by 74 votes to 
9, severely censured the I^ndon members, and reversed their decision (Circular of 
Executive Committee, 14th March 1893 : Special Report of the Delegate 
Meeting at Leicester, 17th April 1 893). In most unions, however, experience 
has shown thit in truth "aggregate meetings" are "aggravated meetings," and 
has led to their abandonment in favor of district committees or delegate meetings. 
^ In the History of Trade Unionism^ p. 46, we described the Hatters as hold- 
ing in 1773, 1775, and 1777, "congresses" of delegates from all parts of the 
country. Further examination of the evidence (House of Commons Journals, 
vol. XXX vi. ; Place MS. 27,799-68; Committee on Artis:ins and Machinery) 
inclines us to believe that these "congresses,** like another in 1816, comprised 
only delegates from the various workshops in Ix>ndon. We can discover 
no instance during the eighteenth century cf a Trade Union gathering made up 
of delegates from the local clubs throughout the country. But though the con- 
grcsses of the Hatters probably represented only the London workmen, their 
** bye-laws ** were apparently adopted by the chil>s elsewhere, and came thus to 
be of national scope. Similar instances of rational regulation by the principal 
centre of a trade may be seen in the ** reiolutions ** addressed " to the Wool- 
staplers of England '* by the Ia>ndon Society of Woolstaplers, and in the 
••articles to l)e observed by the Journeymen Papermakers throughout England,** 
formulated at a meeting of the trade at large held at Maidstone. In the loose 
alliances of the local clubs in each trade, the chief trade centre often acted, in 
fact, as the •* governing branch.** 
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clubs to adopt or amend the " articles " of thdr association. 
A "deputation" from nine local societies of Carpenters 
met thus in London In 1827 to form the Friendly Society 
of Operative House Carpenters and Joiners, and similar 
meetings were annually held to revise the rules and 
adjust the finances of this federation. It would have 
been a natural development for such a representative 
congress to appoint a standing committee and executive 
officers to act on behalf of the whole trade. But when 
between 1824 and 1840 the. great national societies of 
that generation settled down into their constitutions, the 
congress of elected representatives cither found no place at 
all, or else was called together only at long intervals and for 
■* strictly limited purposes. In no case do we see it acting 
r as a permanent supreme assembly. The Trade Union met 

V the needs of expanding democracy by some remarkable 
[ experiments in constitution-making. 

The first step in the transition from the loose alliance of 
separate- local clubs into a national oi^anisation was the 

y appointment of a scat of government or " governing branch." 
The members residing in One town were chained with 
the responsibility of conducting the current business of the 
whole society, as well as that of their own branch. The 
branch ofHcers and the branch committee of this town accord- 
ingly became the central authority.* Here again the leading 
idea was not so much to get a government that was repre- 

> la ioine or the more elaborate Tnde Uoioo Mnttllutioni romiulated between 
tllo and l8]4 we libd > tueraiEhf at •uthorUift, none ot (hem elected Iiy the 
teaelj ii i whole, but each reiponiible foe a definite part or the common admini- 
ttntion. Thui 7%* Kiilct and Ariulti It b* liurvtJ fy tht Joumtymtn Faptr- 
makirt'xa 1813 provide "that there ihall be liVe Grand Divisioni throughout 
England where all money ihalt be toJged, thai when wuiled may be unt to 
uif part where emergency may require." These "Grand Diviwons" were the 
brMchet io the live pfincipl centre* of the trade, each being given jurttdiction 
over all the milti in the countiei round about it> Abm'e them all ilood " No. I 
Grand Diviuwi" (Blaiduone), which w» empowered to determine butinen of 
loo Krious a nature to be left to any other Grand Diviiion. Thli Geographical 
Utnichy i* Inleietting ai having apparently rurniihed the model for moil of the 
CDMtitutiont of the period, notably of IheOweixite locietieiof tS]]-iS]4, Includ- 
i^lbe BuUden'Diiioaand the Grand NalionatCoowtidatcd Tiade*UnionilKlC 
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sentative of the society as to make each section take its turn 
at the privileg[es and burdens of administration. The seat 
of government was accordingly always changed at short 
intervals, often by rotation. Thus the Steam-Engine Makers' 
rules of 1826 provide that ''the central branch of the society 
shall be held alternately at the diflcrcnt branches of this 
society, according as they stand on the books, commencing 
with Branch No. i, and the secretary of the central branch 
shall, after the accounts of the former year have been balanced, 
send the books to the next central branch of the society." ^ 
In other cases the seat of government was periodically deter- 
mined by vote of the whole body of members, who appear 
usually to have been strongly biassed in favor of shifting it 
from town to town. The reason appears in this statement 
by one of the lodges of the Ironfounders : ''What, we ask, 
has been the history of nearly every trade society in this 
respect? Why, that when any branch or section of it has 
possessed the governing power too long, it has become care- 
less of the society's interests, tried to assume irresponsible 
powers, and invariably by its remissness opened wide the 
doors of peculation, jobbery, and fraud." * 

The institution of a " governing branch " had the advantage 
of being the cheapest machinery of central administration 
that could be devised. By it the national union secured 
its executive committee, at no greater expense than a small 
local society.' And so long as the function of the national 

The tame geographical hierarchy was a feature of the constitution of the Southern 
Amicable Society of Woolstdplers until the last revision of rules in 1 892. In only 
one case has a similar hierarchy survived. The United Society of Bnishmalcers, 
established in the eighteenth century, is still divided into geographical divisions 
governed by the six head towns, with London as the centre of communication. 
The branches in the ^Vest Riding, (or instance, are governed by the Leeds com- 
mittee, and when in 1S92 the Sheffield branch had a strike, this was managed by 
the secretary of the Leeds branch. 

1 Rule 19 ; rules of 1S26 as reprinted in the Annual Report for 1837. 

* Address of the Bristol branch of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders to the 
members at large (in Annual Report for 1849). 

' Both the idea of rotation 6f office, and that of a local governing branch, can 

be traced to the network of village sick -dubs which existed all over England in 

•He eighteenth century. In 1824 these clubs were dcKribed by a hostile critic as 

r the management of the ordinary members who tucettd to ikt ttveral cJUn 
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executive was conRncd to that of a centre of communication 
I between practically autonomous local branches, no alteration 

ji in the machinery was ncccssaiy. The duties of the secretary, 

I tike those of his committee, were not beyond the competence 

of ordinary artisans working at their trade and devoting only 
their evenings to their official business. But with the multi- 
plication of branches and the formationofaj;entral fund, the 
secretarial work of a national union presently absorbed the 
1 whole time of a single officer, to whom, therefore, a salary 

had to be assigned. As the salary came from the common 
< fund, the right of appointment passed, without question, from 

I the branch meeting to " the voices " of the whole body of 

I members. Thus the general secretary was singled out for a 

i unique position : alone among the officers of the union he 

f was elected by the whole body of members. Meanwhile the 

supreme authority continued to be "the voices." Every pro- 
position not covered by the original " articles," together with 
all questions of peace and war, was submitted to the votes 
of the members.' But this was not all Each branch, in 

im ntatim ; frequently without being qualified eilbet bjr ibilitf, independence, tn 
impiitialitf for the due dlicharge of their retpective oRicei | or under tlie control 
of > standing committee, camposed of the tnoU Mlivc and often the leUC clieiblo 
BKinben rttiJinsHiarlktfilaet e/meiling."— Tkt CfnUiluliaK efl-rundly Sedeliii 
ttfien Ltgal aiui SdtnlijSt Primifla, by Ker. John Thomu Becher (snd edilion, 
London, 1-814], P- 5^ 

Comparing unall thingi with great, we majr laj that the BiilUb Empire b 
kdmlniitcied ^]p a "governing branch." The buiineu commoB (o the Empire M 
« wiiole ii tnnlacled, not by imperial or federal ofFicen, but b]r thofc of one put 
of the Empire, the United Kingdom of Great Biitaia and Ireland t and they are 
■Bpcrvised, not by an Imperial I>iet or Federal Assembly, bat by the domeitie 
Icgisbturcal Weitminslet. 

> The very ancient United Society of Bnishmakeri, which dates from thecMly 
part of the eighteenth century, retaini to this day its archaic method of collecting 
" the voicei." Id London, said to be the most conservative of all the dislricta, na 
■Iteration of rule is made without " sending round the boa " at of yore. In the 
■ociety'i ancient iron box are put all the papers relating to the snbjeet under di>- 
Cusiion, and a memlier out of employTiiVnt is deputed to carry the box fiom shop 
to shop tinlil it hii travelled "all round ilie trade." When it airivei at * shop, 
all the men cease work and (^her round ; fhe box ii opened, lis contents are read 
and discussed, and the shop delegates are then and there instructed how to vole 
at the netl delegate meeting. The box is then refilled and sent on to the next 
ibop. Old minutes of 18x9 show that this custom has remained unctiinged, doam 
to the imallest detail, for, at any rate, a couple of generatioiit. It it ptobttbly 
Dcaily two centnrici old. 
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general meeting assembled, claimed the right to have any 
proposition whatsoever submitted to the vote of the society 
as a whole. And thus we find, in almost every Trade Union v 
which has a history at all, a most instructive series of experi« 
ments in the use, misuse, and limitations of the Referendum. 

Such was the typical Trade Union constitution of the 
last generation. In a few cases it has survived, almost 
unchanged, down to the present day, just as its pre- 
decessor, the archaic local' club governed by the general 
meeting, still finds representatives in the Trade Union 
world. But wherever an old Trade Union has maintained 
its vitality, its constitution has been progressively modified, 
whilst the most powerful of the modern unions have been 
formed on a different pattern. An examination of this 
evolutionary process will bring home to us the transitional 
character of the existing constitutional forms, and give us 
valuable hints towards the solution, in a larger field, of the 
problem of uniting efficient administration with popular 
control. 

We have already noted that, in passing from a local to 
a national organisation, the Trade Union unwittingly left 
behind the ideal of primitive democracy. The setting apart t^ 
of one man to do the clerical work destroyed the possibility of 
equal and identical service by all the members, and laid the 
foundation of a separate governing class. The practice of 
requiring members to act in rotation was silently abandoned. 
Once chosen for his post, the general secretary could rely with 
confidence, unless he proved himself obviously unfit or grossly 
incompetent, on being annually re-elected. Spending all 
day at office work, he soon acquired a professional expert- 
ness quite out of the reach of his fellow- members at 
the bench or the forge. And even if some other member 
possessed natural gifts equal or superior to the acquired 
skill of the existing officer, there was, in a national organisa- 
tion, no opportunity of making these qualities known. The 
general secretary, on the other hand, was always adver- 
tising his name and his personality to the thousands of 
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members by the printed circulars and financial reports, which 
became the only link between the scattered branches, and 
afTordcd positive evidence of his competency to perform 
the rcjjular work of the ofTicc. With every increase in the 
society's membership, with every extension or elaboration 
of its financial system or trade policy, the position of the 
salaried odicial became, accordingly, more and more secure. 
The general sccrclarics themselves changed with the develop- 
ment of their ofTicc. The work could no longer be 
cflicicntly performed by an ordinary artisan, and some 
preliminary ofTicc training became almost indispensable. 
The Coalminers, for instance, as wc have shown in our 
description of the Trade Union world, have picked their 
• secretaries to a large extent from a specially trained section, 
the cJ leck weigh - men.' TJic CoUon 0(>crativcs Jiavc ^VQn 
adopted a system of competitive examination among the 
candidates for their staff appointments.* In other unions any 
candidate who has not proved his capacity for oflicc work 
and trade negotiations would stand at a serious disadvantage 
in the election, where the choice is coming every day to be 
confined more clearly to the small class of minor officials. 
The paramount necessity of efficient administration has 
co-operated with this permanence in producing a progressive 
differentiation of an official governing class, more and more 
marked off by character, training, and duties from the bulk 
of the members. The annual election of the general 
secretary by a popular vote, far from leading to frequent 
rotation of office and equal service by all the memt>crs, 
has, in fact, invariably resulted in permanence of tenure 
exceeding even that of the English civil servant. It is 
accordingly interesting to notice that, in the later rules 
of some of the most influential of existing unions, the 
practical permanence of the official staff is tacitly recognised 
by the omission of all provision for re-election. Indeed, the 

> Hiilfry ef Tradt Unimtiim, p. agi. 

■ Ibid. p. 394; leealuilhetubieqiient chiplCTon "The M«lhod of Colkcti** 
Bupuaio)^" wliete > ipecimeii uamiDalion p>pei i* rtprkted. 
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Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners goes 
so far as expressly to provide in its rules that the general 
secretary ^ shall continue in office so long as he gives satis- 
faction." » 

While everything was thus tending to exalt the position 
of the salaried official, the executive committee, under whose 
direction he was placed, being composed of men working at 
their trade, retained its essential weakness. Though modi- 
fied in unimportant particulars, it continued in nearly all the 
old societies to be chosen only by one geographical section 
of the members. At first each branch scrvc'd in rotation as 
the seat of government. This quickly gave way to a system 
of selecting the governing branch from among the more 
important centres of the trade. Moreover, though the desire 
periodically to shift the scat of this authority loiig manifested 
itself and still lingers in some trades,' the growth of an 
official staff, and the necessity of securing accommodation 
on some durable tenancy, has practically made the head- 
quarters stationary, even if the change has not been ex- 
pressly recorded in the rules. Thus the Friendly Society 
of Ironfounders has retained its head office in London since 
1 846, and the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons 
since 1883. The United Society of Boilermakers, which 
long wandered from port to port, has remained in Newcastle 
since. 1 880; and finally settled the question in 1888 by 
buikling itself palatial offices on a freehold site.' Here again 

1 Rule 12 in the cdilions of Rules of 1891 and 1S94. 

' Notably t4ie IMunil)crs and Irondresscrs. In 1877 a proposal at the ^neral 
council of the Operative Bricklayers' Society to convert the executive into a shift- 
ing one, changing the headquarters every third year, was only defeated by a cost- 
ing vote. — Operative Bricklayer]^ Society Trcute Circular^ SeptcnilH;r 1877. 

' Along with this change has gone the differentiation of national business from 
that of the branch. The committee work of the larger societies became more than 
could be undertaken, in addition to the branch mannjjcmcnt, by men giving only 
their evenings. We find, therefore, the central executive committee becoming a 
body distinct from the branch committee, sometimes (as in the United Society of 
Operative I'lumbers) elected by the same constituents, but more usually by the 
members of all the branches within a convenient radius of the central ofHce. Thus 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters gives the election to the members within 
twelve miles of the head office— ^that is, to the thirty-five branches in and near 
Manchester — and the Friendly Society of Ironfounders to the six branches of the 

VOL.1 C 
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the dceply-rootcd desire on the part of Trade Union demo- 
crats to secure to each section an equal and identical share 
in the government of the society has had to give way before 
the necessity of obtaining efficient administration. In ceas- 
ing to be movable the executive committee lost even such 
moral influence over the general secretary as was conveyed 
by an express and recent delegation by the remainder of the 
society. The salaried official, elected by the votes of all the 
-' members, could in fact claim to possess more representative 
authority than a committee whose functions as an executive 
depended merely on the accident of the society's offices being 
■ built in the town in which the members of the committee 

i happened to be working. In some societies, moreover, 

L the idea of Rotation of OfTice so far survived that the 
committee men were elected for a short term and disqualified 
for re-election. Such inexperienced and casually selected 
committees of tired manual workers, meeting only in the 
evening, usually found themselves incompetent to resist, or 
}J even to criticise, any practical proposal that might be brought 
forward by the permanent trained professional whom they 
were supposed to direct and control.' 

In face of so weak an executive committee the most 
_^ obvious check upon the predominant power of the salaried 
ofTicials was the elementary device of a written constitution. 
The ordinary workman, without cither experience or imagina- 
tion, fondly thought that the executive government of a 
great national ot^anisatton could be reduced to a mechanical 
obedit:ncc to printed rules. Hence the constant elaboration 
of the rules of the several societies, in the vain endeavor to 
leave nothing to the discretion of officers or committees. It 
was an essential part of the faith of these primitive democrats 
that the difficult and detailed work of drafting and amending 

London district. Itt the United Society of Bdlermnken, down to 1S97, (he 
Iwcnlf lodcei in the TrtK dkirict, each in roialion, nominated one ai the teveu 
nieml>ers of which the eiecutive committee b composed. 

' The only o(i:>niuIion, outside the Trade Union world. In which the cxecu- 
ti«c committee >nd the lot of (^rernmcTil ere changed annually, is, we believe, 
ibe Ancient Ofder of Foceiten, the worldwide redeti] fticitdljr loclcty. 
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these rules should not be delegated to any particular person 
or persons, but should be undertaken by ** the body "* or * the 
trade " in general meeting assembled.^ 

When a society spread from town to town, and a meeting 
of all the members became -impracticable, the " articles ** were 
settled, as we have mentioned, by a meeting of delegates, and 
any revision wa^ undertaken by the same body. Accordingly, 
we find, in the early history of such societies as the Iron* 
founders, Stonemasons, Carpenters, Coachniakcrs, and Steam* 
Engine Makers, frequent assemblies of delegates from the 
different branches, charged with supplementing or revising 
the somewhat tentative rules upon which the society had 
been based. But it would be a serious misconception to 
take these gatherings for ** parliaments," with plenary power 
to determine the policy to be pursued by the society. The 
delegates came together only for specific and strictly limited 
purposes. Nor were even these purposes left to be dealt 
with at their discretion. In all cases that wd know of the 

• 

delegates were bound to decide according to the votes 
already taken in their respective branches. In many 
societies the delegate was merely the vehicle by which 
"the voices" of the members were mechanically con- 
veyed. Thus the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, at that time the largest and most i)Owcrrul Trade 

• 

' This preference of Trade Unionists for mnklng their -own niles will remind 
the political stmlent that ** direct legislation by the people " has an older and 
wider history with regard to the framing and revising of constitutions than with 
regard to ordinary legislation. Thus, already in 1779 the citizens of Massa* 
chusctts insisted on asserting, by popular vote, that a constitution should be 
framed, and equally on deciding that the draft prepared should be adopted. In 
1818 the Connecticut constitution included a provision that any particular 
amendment to it might be submitted to the popular vote. In Europe the first 
constitution to be submitted to the same ordeal was the French constitution of 
1793, which, though adopted by the primary assemblies, never came into force. 
The practice became usual with regard to the Swiss cantonal constitutions after 
the French Revolution of 1830, St. Gall leading the way in July 183 1. See the 
elaborate treatise of Charles Uorgeaud on Tk$ Adopt ion and Amendment ef 
Constitutions (Lomlon, 1 895); Drycc's Th$ American Commomvealth (London, 
1891); and Le Referendum en Snisuhy Simon Dcploige (llrussels, 1892), of 
which an English translation by C. 1\ Trevelyan and Lilian Tomn, with 
additional notes and appendices, will shortly be published by the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
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Union, held annual delegate meetings between 1834 and 
1839 for the sole purpose of revising its rules. How limited 
was the power of this assembly may be judged from the 
following extract from an address of the central executive ! 
" A5 the delegates arc about to meet, the Grand Committee 
submit to all lodges the following resolutions in reference to 

(the conduct of delegates. It is evident that the duty of 
delegates is to vote according to the instructions of the majority 
of their constituents, therefore they ought not to propose any 
measure unless recommended by the Lodges or Districts 
they represent. To effect this we propose the following 
resolutions : that each Lodge shall furnish their delegates 
with written instructions how to vote on each question tlicy 
have taken into tlicir consideration, and that no delegate 
shall vote in opposition to his instructions, and when it 
appears by examining the instructions there is a majority 
for any measure, it shall be passed without discussion." ' The 
delegate meeting of 1838 agreed with this view. All lodges 
were to send resolutions for alterations of rules two months 
before th<i delegate meeting ; they were to be printed in the 
FortHtghliy Return, and discussed by each lodge ; the delegate 
was then to be instructed as to the sense of the members by 
a majority vote ; and only if there was no decided majority 
on any point was the delegate to have discretion as to his 
vote. I)ut even this restriction did not satisfy the Stone- 
masons' idea of democracy. In 1 837 the Liverpool Lodge 
demanded that " all the alterations made in our laws at the 
grand delegate meeting" shall be communicated to all the 
lodges " for the consideration of our society before they are 
printed."' The central executive mildly deprecated such a 
course, on the ground that the amendment and passing of 
the laws would under those circumstances take up the whole 
time of the society until the next delegate meeting came 
round. The request, however, was taken up t^ other 

■ StanimaitKf Ftrinigkily Ktluru, Majr 1836 (tbe ciicuhr Uiued fortiiightlr 
to all the litanchn hj the execulive committee). 

■ Jiid. May 1837. 
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branches, and by 1844 we find the pracdoe established of 
making any necessaty amendment in the rules by merely 
submitting the proposal in the Fortnightly Return^ and adding 
together the votes taken in each lodge meeting. A similar 
change took place in such other great societies as the Iron* 
founders, Stcam-Enginc Makers, and Coachmakers. The 
great bulk of the members saw no advantage in incurring 
the very considerable expense of paying the coach fares of 
delegates to a central town and maintaining them there at 
the rate of six shillings a day,^ when the introduction of 
penny postage made possible the circulation of a fortnightly 
or monthly circular, through the medium of which their 
votes on any particular proposition could be quickly and 
inexpensively collected. The delegate meeting became, in 
fact, superseded by the Referendum.* 

By the term Referendum the modem student of political 
institutions understands the submission to the votes of the 
whole people of any measure deliberated on by the repre- 
sentative assembly. Another development of the same prin- 
ciple is what is called the Initiative, that is to say, the right of 
a section of the community to insist on its proposals being 
submitted to the vote of the whole electorate. As a repre- 
sentative assembly formed no part of the earlier Trade Union 
constitutions, both the Referendum and the Initiative took 
with them the crudest shape. Any new rule or amendment 
of a rule, any proposed line of policy or particular application 
of it, might be straightway submitted to the votes of all the 

^ In 1838 a large majority of the lodges of the Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons voted *' that on all measures submitted to the consideration of our 
Society, the number of members be taken in every Lodge for and against such a 
measure, and transmitted through the district Lo<1ges to the Seat of Government, 
and in place of the number of Lodges, the majority of the aggregate members to 
sanction or reject any measures." — Fortnightly Ketum^ 19th January 1 838. 

' It is interesting to find that in at least one Trade Union the introduction of 
the Referendum is directly ascribed to the circulation in England ))etwcen 1850 and 
i860 of translations of pamphlets by Kittinghausen and Victor Consid<irant. It is 
stated in the Typofp^aphical Circular for March 1889, that John Mclson, a Liver- 
pool printer, got the idea of " Direct Legislation by the People " from these 
pamphlets, and urged its adoption on the union, at first unsuccessfully, but at the 
t86l delegate meeting with the result that the Referendum was adopted as the 
future method of legislation.- 
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members. Nor was this practice of consulting the memben 
con^ncd to the central executive. Any branch might equally 
have any proposition put to the vote through the medium of 
the society's onicial circular. And however imperfectly the 
question was framed, however inconsistent the result might 
be with the society's rules and past practice, the answer re- 
turned by the members' votes was final and instantly operative. 
Those who believe that pure democracy implies the direct 
decision, by the mass of the people, of every question as it 
arises, will find this ideal realised without check or limit in the 
history of the larger Trade Unions between 1834 and 1870. 
The result was significant and full of political instruction. 
Whenever the union was enjoying a vigorous life we find, to 
begin with, a wild rush of propositions. Every active branch 
had some new rule to suggest, and every issue of the official 
circular was filled with crude and often inconsistent projects 
of amendment. The executive committee of the United 
Kingdom Society of Coachmakers, for instance, had to put 
no fewer than forty-four propositions simultaneously to the 
. vote in a single circular.' It is difficult to convey any 
adequate idea of the variety and, in some cases, the absurdity 
of these propositions. To take only those recorded in the ■ 
annals of the Stonemasons between 1838 and 1839; we 
have one branch proposing that the whole society should go 
in for payment by the hour, and another that the post of 
general secretary should be put up to tender, " the cheapest 
to be considered the person elected to that important 
office."* We have a delegate meeting referring to a vote of 
the members the momentous question whether the central 
executive should be allowed "a cup of ale each per night," 
and the central executive taking a vote as to whether all the 
Irish branches should not have Home Rule forced upon 
them. The members, under fear of the coming Parliamentary 

» QuarHrfy Rtftrl, June i860. 

* The ule oT public olTicei by luclion to the hichat tnddcT «u ■ frequent 
incident in Ihe Swiu "Loaileii'eDieiiMlen'' of the leventeenth centniy. See 
EoebM Ranbcn'i Z<i .rf//(i A»M/ : £ttiitt UiUhipm tt Natmiaki, p. 11 J. 
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inquiryi vote the abolition of all ^regalia, initiation, and 
pass-wordSi** but reject the proposition of the Newcastle 
Lodge for reducing the hours of labor *^ as the only method 
of striking at the root of all our grievances.** The central 
executive is driven to protest against " the continual state of 
agitation in which the society has been kept for the last ten 
months by the numerous resolutions and amendments to 
laws, the tendency of which can only be to bring the laws 
and the society into disrespect" ^ As other unions come to 
the same stage in development, we find a similar result. 
"It appears cvidenC complains the executive committee of 
the Friendly Society of Ironfoundcrs, " that we have got into 
a regular proposition mania. One branch will make propo- 
sitions simply because another docs ; hence the absurd and 
ridiculous propositions that are made." * The system worked 
most disastrously in connection with the rates of contributions 
and benefits. It is not surprising that the majority of. work- 
men should have been unable to appreciate the need for 
expert advice on these points, or that they should have 
disregarded all actuarial considerations. Accordingly, we 
find the members always reluctant to believe that the rate 
of contribution must be raised, and generally prone to listen 
to any proposal for extending the benefits — a popular bias 
which led many societies into bankruptcy* Still more dis- 
integrating in its tendency was the disposition to appeal to 
the votes of the members against the executive decision that 
particular individuals were ineligible for certain benefits. In 
the United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers, for instance, 
we find the executive bitterly complaining that it is of no 
use for them to obey the rules, and rigidly to refuse accident 
benefit to men who arc suffering simply from illness ; as in 
almost every case the claimant's appeal to the members, 
backed by eloquent circulars from his friends, has resulted 
in the decision being overruled.* The Friendly Society of 

• Fortnightly Return^ July 1838. 

• JrenfoHuders* Monthly Report ^ April 1 855. 

• United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers^ Quarterly Re/ort,Se^embet 1 859. 
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Ironfoundcrs took no fewer than nineteen votes tn a single 
year, neatly all on details of benefit administration.' And 
the executive of the Stonemasons had early occasion to 
protest against the growing practice under which branches, 
preparatory to taking a vote, sent circulars throughout the 
society in support of iheir claims to the redress of what they 
deemed to be personal grievances.' 

The disadvantages of a free resort to the Referendum 
soon became obvious to thoughtful Trade Unionists. It stands 
to the credit of the majority of the members that wild and 
absurd propositions were almost uniformly rejected ; and in 
many societies a simitar fate became customary in case of 
any proposition that did not emanate from the responsible 
executive.* The .practical abandonment of the Initiative 
ensued. Branches got tired of sending up proposals which 
uniformly met with defeat. But the right of the whole 
body of members themselves to decide every question as 
it arose was too much bound up with their idea of 
democracy to permit of its being directly abrogated, or even 
expressly criticised. Where the practice did not die out 
from sheer weariness, it was quietly got rid of in other ways. 
In one society after another the central executive and the 
general secretary — the men who were in actual contact with 
the problems of administration — silently threw their influence 
against the practice of appealing to the members' vote. Thus 
the executive committee of the United Kingdom Society of 
Coachmakers made a firm stand against the members' habit 
of overruling its decision in the grant of benefits under the 
rules. The executive claimed the sole right to decide who 
was eligible under the rules, and refused to allow discontented 
claimants to appeal thmugh the official circular. This caused 
great and recurring discontent ; but the executive committee 

■ Report Tof 1S69. . 

1 Ftrliiighify Ktliira, iSlbJulturr 1S49. 

* The poliUcul tiudent will be remiadctl of the very uiull anmber of cue* 
In which the IniiialiTc to Swiiwrlind hai led to ictual Usitlatioa, even ia 
ctntors, luch u Ziirich, where it hu been in operation for otei twenty jem. 
See Sliiui, Rtfirtniam und Ittiliaiivi in Canftii Zurich. 
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held firmly to their position and eventually maintained it 
When thirteen branches of the Operative Bricklayers* Society 
proposed in 1868 that the age for superannuation should 
be lowered and the office expenses curtailed, the general 
secretary bluntly refused to submit such inexpedient proposals 
to the members' vote, on the excuse that the question could 
be dealt with at the next delegate meeting.^ The next step 
was to restrict the number of opportunities for appeals on 
any questions whatsoever. The Coachmakcrs' executive 
announced that, in future, propositions would be put to the 
vote only in the annual report, instead of quarterly as hereto* 
fore, and this restriction was a few years later embodied in 
the rules.* Even more effectual was the enactment of a rule 
throwing the expense of taking a vote upon the branch which 
had initiated it, in case the verdict of the society proved to 
be against the proposition.* Another device was to seize the 
occasion of a systematic revision of rules to declare that no 
proposition for their alteration was to be entertained for a 
specified period : one year, said the General Union of Car- 
penters in 1863; three years, declared the Bookbinders* 
Consolidated Union in 1869, and the Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons in 1878; ten years, ordained the 
Operative Bricklayers' Society in 1889.* Finally, we have 
the Referendum abolished altogether, as regards the making 
or alteration of rules. In 1866 the delegate meeting of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters decided that the execu- 
tive should "not take the votes of the members concerning 
any alteration or addition to rules, unless in cases of great 
emergency, and then only on the authority of the General 
Council."* In 1878 the Stonemasons themselves, who forty 
years previously had been enthusiastic in their passion for 
voting on every question whatsoever, accepted a rule 

1 Afontkly Circular^ April 1 868. 

* Quarterly Report^ November 1854; Rules of 185 7. 

* Rules cf the Associated Blacksmiths* Society (Glasgow, 1892), and man/ 
others. 

« Monthly Report^ October 1889. 

* Monthly Circular^ April 1866. 
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which confined the work of revision to a specially elccte 
committee. 

Thus we see that half a century of practical expcricnc 
of the Initi^ativc and the Referendum has led, not to it 
extension, but to an ever stricter limitation of its applicatioi 
The attempt to secure the participation of every member i 
the management of his society was found to lead to iti 
stability in legislation, dangerous unsoundness of finance, an 
general weakness of administration. The result was the earl 
abandonment of the Initiative, cither by express rule or throug 
the persistent influence of the executive. This produced 
further shifting of the balance of power in Trade Union cor 
slitutions. When the rif;ht of putting questions to the vo( 
came practically to be confined to the executive, the Koferer 
dum ceased to provide the members with any effective contro 
If the executive could choose the issues to be submitted, th 
occasion on which the question should be put, and the form i 
which it should be couched, the Referendum, far from supply 
ing any counterpoise to the executive, was soon found to b 
an immense addition to .its power. Any change which th 
executive desired could be stated in the most plausibl 
terms and supported by convincing ai^uments, which almo: 
invariably secured its adoption by a large majority. An 
executive resolution could, when occasion required, thus fa 
given the powerful moral backing of a plebiscitary vote 
The reliance of Trade Union democrats on the Rcferendui 
resulted, in fact, in the virtual exclusion of the general bod 
of members from all real share in the government An 

■ Mr. LccVy poinit oul {DemKnuy and Libtriy, itA. \. pp. 11, Ji, 3a) htn 
in France, " lucccuive Govemtncnti soon learned how easily a plelnicile vo 
could be Kturcd and directed by a iirong eieoutive, and how usefiil it ml|>1 
liccomc 10 (crccn OTjuiliCyuiuTpition. The ConsiUutbn of 1795, whichfonndi 
the power of the Dircclon ; (he Conuilulion of 1799, which placed the.execnlii 
power in the hands oftlireeConmIs elected lor ten years I the Const ilu lion of 180: 
which m.idc I luoniiuile Consul for life, and again remodelled Iheelecionlfytten 
(he ICmiiire, which wns citabliKhcd in 1804, and (he Rddiiional Act of the Col 
stituliun pTOinul|;aled by Napoleon in lElJ, were all lubmiKed toa direc( populi 
va(c." The govemmunt of Na|K>tcon III., from 1S51 (o 1S70, was ra(ilicd I 
four lepuate plctiisciie^ .See also I.arcrriiTe, Ctniliiulitns it lit France d/Jm 
IjS^; Julei iXat, Uiilain Ju Smffragi Uiiivtntl. 
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when we remember the practicml snbofdtnatioii of the^ 
executive committee to its sadaried permanent oflBcer, we 
shall easily understand that the ultimate effect of such a f 
Referendum as we have described was a further strengthen- 
ing of the influence of the general sccrctaiy, who drafted the 
propositions^ wrote the arguments in support of them* and 
edited the official circular which formed the only means 
of communication with the members. 

We see, therefore, that almost every influence in the 
Trade Union organisation has tended to magnify and con- 
solidate the power of the general secretary. If democracy 
could furnish no other expedient of popular control than the 
mass meeting, the annual election of public ofliccrs, the 
Initiative and the Referendum, Trade Union history makes 
it quite clear that the mere pressure of administrative needs 
would inevitably result in the general body of citizens losing 
all efTective control over the government It would not be 
difficult to point to influential Trade Unions at the present 
day which, possessing only a single permanent official, ha\'e 
not progressed beyond the stage of what is virtually a 
personal dictatorship. But it so happens that the very 
development of the union and its business which tends, as 
we have seen, to increase the influence of the general 
secretary, calls into existence a new check upon his personal 
authority. If we examine the constitution of a bank or joint 
stock company, or any other organisation not formed by the 
working class, we shall find it almost invariably the rule that 
the chief executive officers are appointed, not by the members 
at large, but by the governing committee, and that these 
officers are allowed a free hand, if not absolute power, in the 
choice and dismissal of their subordinates. Any other plan, 
it is contended, would seriously detract from the efficient 
working of the organisation. Had the Trade Unions 
adopted this course, the general secretary would have 
been absolutely supreme. But working-class organisations 
in England have, almost without exception, tenaciously 
clung to the direct election of all officers by the general 
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body of members. Whether the post 
that of assistant secretary at the head 
delegate to act for one part of the coun 
have jealously retained the appointment ir 

In the larger trade s*-'-''m cf the nr - 

secretary finds himsc i, at 

docile subordinates w..u owe omce ana promi mm: 

but of a number of separately elected functio.....ie^ 
holding his appointment directly from the members 
Any attempt at a personal dictatorship is thus 
checked. There Is more danger that friction and p 
jealousies may unduly weaken the administration. 1 
usual outcome Is the close union of all the salaried officials 
to conduct the business of the society in the way they think 
best. Instead of a personal dictatorship, wc have, therefore, 
a closely combined and practically irresistible bureaucracy^ 

Under a constitution of this type the Trade Union 
may attain a high degree of cITiciency. The United Society 
of Boilermakers and Ironshipbuilders (established 1832; 
membership in December 1896, 40,776) is, for instance, 
admittedly one of the most powerful and best conducted of 
English Ir.-tde societies. For the last twenty years its career, 
alike in good times and bad, has been one of continuous 
prosperity. For many years past it has dominated all the 
shipbuilding ports, and it now includes practically every 
ironshipbuilder in the United Kingdom. As an insurance 
company it has succeeded in paying, even in the worst years 
of an industry subject to the most acute depressions, benefits 
of an unusually elaborate and generous character. Notwith- 
standing these liberal benefits, it has built up a reserve fund 
of no less than jf 175,560. Nor has this prosperity been 

' Even the office ttmfT ha* been, until qiiile TecentI]', lavsiubljr recntiled bjr 
the membcn from the Dienilicii ; anil only in > few unioiu hai it begun to be 
mliicd ihM a thonhand clerk 01 trained bMlikeepcr, chosen by the general 
lenclaijr or the executive commitlee, cui piobabl]' reniler belter letvice at the 
<l«ik (ban Ihe moit eligible workman Ir.iined to manual labor. The OpentJn 
Brkkbyen' Sackljr, howevct, lately allowed Ihnr eiccutive committee to appoint 
a durthwMl clerk. 
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attained by any neglect of the militant side of Trade 
Unionism. The society, on the contrary, has the reputa- 
tion of exercising stricter control over the conditions of its 
members* work than any other union. In no trade, for 
instance, do we find a stricter and more universally enforced 
limitation of apprentices, or a more rigid refusal to work 
with non-unionists. And, as wc have elsewhere described, 
no society has more successfully concluded and enforced 
elaborate national agreements applicable to every port in the 
kingdom. Moreover, this vigorous and successful trade 
policy has been consistent with a marked abstention from 
strikes — a fact due not only to the financial strength and 
perfect combination of the society, but also to the implicit 
obedience enforced upon its members, and the ample dis- 
ciplinary power vested in and exercised by the central 
executive.* 

The efRcicncy and influence of this remarkable union is, 
no doubt, largely due to the advantageous strategic position 
which has resulted from the extraordinary expansion of iron- 
shipbuilding. It is interesting, however, to notice what a 
perfect example it affords of a constitution retaining all the 
features of the crudest democracy, but becoming, in actual 
practice, a bureaucracy in which effective popular control has 
sunk to a minimum. The formal constitution of the Boiler- 
makers* Society still includes all the typical features of the 
early Trade Union. The executive government of this great 
national society is vested in a constantly changing committee, 
the members of which, elected by a single district, serve only 
for twelve months, and are then ineligible for re-election 
during three years. All the salaried officials are separately 
elected by, the whole body of members, and hold their posts 
only for a prescribed term of two to five years. Though 
provision is made for a delegate meeting in case the society 
desires it, all the rules, including the rates of contribution and 

^ See the enthusiastic description of this organisation in Zum SociaUn Frieien 
(Leipxtg, 1890), 2 vols., by Dr. G. voo Schulze-Gaevemitz, translated as SocuJ 
/Vary (London, 1893), pp. 239-243. 
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benefit, can be altered by aggregate vo 

delegate meeting assembles, its amcndn ,c 

submitted to the voles of the branches .. 

Any branch, moreover, may insist that 

whatsoever shall be submitted to this sa 

The society, in short, still retains the form 

democracy of the cri ' ■ - 

Hut although .tive i-uiu i, 

meeting and the Re aum occupy the mair 
society's rules, the v, policy has long been xie" 

the whole administr. ion conducted exclusively by an 
mal cabinet of jxirm t oflicials which is unknown i 
printed constitution. iventy years ago the society 
good fortune to elect as general secretary, Mr, Robert tvin 
a man of remarkable ability and strength of character, who 
has remained the permanent premier of this little kingdom. 
During his long reign, there has grown up around him a staiT 
of younger officials, who, though severally elected on their 
individual merits, have been in no way able to compete with 
their chief for the members* allegiance. These district dele- 
gates are nominally elected only for a term of two years, just 
as the general secretary himself is elected only for a tcrmof 
five years. But, for the reasons we have given elsewhere, all 
these officials enjoy a permanence of tenure practically equal 
to that of a judge. Mr. Knight's unquestioned superiority' in 
Trade Union statesmanship, t<^cther with the invariable 
support of the executive committee, have enabled him to 
construct, out of the nominally independent district dcl^ates, 
a virtual cabinet, alternately serving as councillors on high 
issues of policy and as ministers carrying out in their own 
spheres that which they have in council decided. From the 
written constitution of the society, we should suppose that 
it was from the evening meetings of the little Newcastle 
committee of working platers and rivcttcrs that emanated all 
those national treaties and elaborate collective bargains with 
the associated employers that have excited the admiration of 
economic students. But its unrepresentative character, the 
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short term of service of its members and the practical rota- 
tion of office make it impossible for the constantly shifting 
executive committee to exercise any effective influence over 
even the ordinary routine business of so large a society. The 
complicated negotiations involved in national agreements are 
absolutely beyond its grasp. What actually happens is that, 
in any high issue of policy, Mr. Knight summons his district 
delegates to meet him in council at London or Manchester, 
to concert, and even to conduct, with him the weighty 
negotiations which the Newcastle executive formally endorses. 
And although the actual administration of the benefits is 
conducted by the branch committees, the absolute centralisa- 
tion of funds and the supreme disciplinary power vested in 
the executive committee make that committee, or rather the 
general secretary, as dominant in matters of finance as in 
trade policy. The only real opportunity for an effective 
expression of the popular will comes to be the submission of 
questions to the aggregate vote of the branches in mass 
meeting assembled. It is needless to point out that a 
Referendum of this kind, submitted through the official 
circular in whatsoever terms the general secretary may 
choose, and backed by the influence of the permanent staff 
in every district, comes to be only a way of impressing tho^ y' 
official view on the whole body of members. In effect^ 
the general secretary and his informal cabinet were, until the ' \ 
change of 1895, absolutely supreme.* 

In the case of the Boilermakers, government by an 
informal cabinet of salaried officials has, up to the present 
time, been highly successful. It is, however, obvious that a 
less competent statesman than Mr. Knight would find great 
difficulty in welding into a united cabinet a body of district 

* In 1895, after Ihis chapter was written, the constitution was changed, owing 
to the growing feeling of the meml)ers in London and some other towns, that their 
bureaucracy was, under the old forms, completely beyond their control. \\y the 
new rules the government is vested in a representative executive of seven sa!arie<l 
members, elected by the seven electoral districts into which the whole society 
is divided, for a term of three years, one-third retiring annually. — KuUs of the 
United Society of Boilermakers^ etc. (Newcastle, 1 895). It is as yet too soon to 
comment on the eflect of this change, which only came into operation in 1897. 
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otHccrs separately responsible to the whole society, an< 
nominally subject only to their several district committeea 
Under these circumstances any personal friction or disloyalt] 
might easily paralyse the whole trade policy, upon which thi 
prosperity of the society depends. Moreover, though undei 
Mr. Knight's upright and able government the laclc of an} 
supervising authority has not been felt, it cannot but b« 
regarded as a defect that the constitution provides no prac 
tical control over a corrupt, negligent, or incompetent genera 
secretary. The only persons in the position to criticisi 
effectually the administration of the society arc the salarict 
oflicials themselves, who would naturally be indisposed ti 
risk their oflices by appealing, against their official superiot 
to the uncertain arbitrament of an aggregate vote. Finally 
this constitution^ with all its parade of democratic form 
secures in reality to the ordinary plater or rivctter little i 
any active participation in the central administration o 
his Trade Union ; no real opportunity is given to him foi 
expressing his opinion ; and no call is made upon hii 
intelligence for the formation of any opinion whatsoever 
In short, the Itoilermakers, so long as they rcmainec 
content with this form of government, secured eflicieni 
administration at the expense of losing all the. educattvi 
influences and political safeguards of democracy. 

Among the well-organised Coalminers of the North o 
England the theory of "direct legislation by the people' 
is still in full force. Thus, the 19,000 members of th< 
Northumberland Miners' Mutual Confident Association (estab 
lished I S63) decide every question of policy, and even manj 
merely administrative details, by the votes taken in the severa 
lodge meetings ; ' and although a delegate meeting is helc 
every quarter, and by a rule of 1894 is expressly declared Xt 
" meet for the purpose of deliberating free and untrainmcllcc 
upon the whole of the programme," its function is strict!) 
limited to expressing its opinion, the entire list of proposition! 
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being then * returned to the lodges to be voted on."* ^ The 
executive committee is elected by the whole body; and 
the members, who retire after only six months* service, are 
ineligible for re-election. Finally, we have the fact that the 
salaried officials are themselves elected by the members at large. 
To this lack of organic connection between the different parts 
of the constitution, the student will pcrhai>s attribute a certain 
instability of policy manifested in successive popular votes. 
In June 1894, a vote of all the members was taken on the 
question of joining the Miners* Federation, and an affirmative 
result was reached by 6730 to 5807. But in the very next 
month, when the lodges were asked whether they were pre- 
pared to give effect to the well-known policy of the Federa- 
tion and claim the return of reductions in wages amounting to 
sixteen per cent, which they had accepted since 1892, they 
voted in the negative by more than two to one ; and backed 
this up by an equally decisive refusal to contribute towards 
the resistance of other districts. " They had joined a 
Federation knowing its principles and its policy, and im- 
mediately after joining they rejected the principles they had 
just embraced," was the comment of one of the members 

^ Rule 15. We see here a curious instance of the express separation oT the 
deliberative from the legislative function, arising out of the inconvenient results 
of the use of the Imperative Mandate. The committee charged with the revision 
of the rules in iS93-i894 reported that "the prcr>cnt mode of transacting business 
at delegate meetings has long been felt to be very unsatisfactory. Suggestions 
are sent in for programme which are printed and remitted to the lodges, and 
delegates are then sent with hard and fast instructions to vote for or against as 
the case may be. It not unfrcqucntly happens that delegates are sent to support 
a vote against suggestions which are found to have an entirely different meaning, 
and niay have a very different effect from those expected by the lodges when 
voting for them. To avoid the mischief that has frequently resulted from our 
members thus committing themselves to sugi;estions ui)on insulTicient information, 
wc suggest that after the programmes have l>ccn sent to the lodges, lodges send 
their delegates to a meeting to deliberate on the business, after which they shall 
return and report the results of the discussion and then forward their votes by 
proxy to the office. To carry out this principle, which wc consider is of the 
greatest possible interest and importance to our meml>ers, no more meetings will 
lie required or expense incurred than umler the i)rescnt system, while on the other 
hand lodges will have the opportunity of casting their votes on the various 
suggestions with full information lx.'furc them, instead of in the absence of this 
information in most cases, as at present." — Kei»ort of 3rd February 1894, in 
Nortknmbtrland Miners^ Minutes^ 1894, pp. 87*8$. 
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or their own executive committee.' This inconsistent action 
Icil to much controversy, and the refusal of the Northumber- 
land men to obey the decision of the special conference, the 
supreme authority of the FeJcration, was declared to be 
inconsistent with their remaining members of the oi^anisation. 
Nevertheless, in July 1894 they again voted, by 8445 to 
5507, in favor of joinrnj; the rcdcmtioii, despite the power- 
ful adverse indtiencc of tlicir executive conimiucc. The 
Federation officials not unnaturally asked whether the re- 
newed application for membership might now be taken to 
imply a willingness to conform to the policy of the organisa- 
tion which it was wished to Join. On this a further vote was 
taken by lodges, when the proposition to join was negatived 
by a majority of over five to one.' 

It may be objected that, in this instance of joining the 
Miners' Federation, the question at issue was dne of great 
difficulty and of momentous import to the union, and that 
some hesitation on the part of the mcmlx;rs was only to be 
expected. We could, however, cite many similar instances 
of contradictory votes by the Northumberland men, on both 
matters of policy and points of internal administration. We 
suggest that their experience is only another proof that, 
y whatever advantages may be ascribed to government by the 
Referendum, it has the capital drawback of not providing the 
executive with any policy. In the case of the Northumber- 
land Miners' Union, the result has been a serious weakening 
of its influence, and, on more than one occasion, the gravest 

■ Report a{ Coeittence, 33rd Septembei 1893, in f/»rtkumttrland Atiatrf 
MiHHlti. 1893, 

* Ji iliould be exptained that the Bcrerendum unoni; the Northnmbecluid 
Miner* like* iwo dUiinct formi, the " liallol," and the lo-cnlled " ptoiy voting. ** 
Quetlioni lelattni; to Miikei, anil any othni eipreuljr ordered by tlic delegate 
■nectir^, are dcciiicd by a ballot of the membcrt individually. The otdioaiy 
busincH [emitted from the delegate meeting to Ibe lodECi ii diicaiieil by the 
general meeting oTeach lodge, and the lodge vole, or " proxy," ii cast uk whole 
kccoriling (o (he bare majcirity of those pri'senL The lodjjc vole counli from one 
to thirty, in Uriel prO|<nrlii>n M it< membership. It ii inleresling to note (though 
wc <lo nol knciw wliilbrr nny inftmnre can lie drawn ftimi the fact) llmt Ihe two 
«uli-i in Uwt of llic I'L-ili'inlli-n were token liy Uillut tif the mcmliefi, wliilil 
thote ngainU it were taken by Ibe " ]iroxy " of the lodgci. 
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danger of disintegration.^ Fortunately, the union has enjoyed 
the services of executive ofliccrs of perfect integrity, and of 
exceptional ability and experience. These officers have 
throughout had their own clearly defined and consistent 
, policy, which the uninformed and contradictory votes of the 
members have failed to control or modify. 

It will not be necessary to give in detail the constitution 
of the Durham Miners' Association (established 1869), since 
this is, in essential features, similar to that of the Northumbcr- 
. land Miners.* But it is interesting to notice that the Durham 
experience of the result of government by the Referendum 
has been identical with that of Northumberland,' and even 
more detrimental to the organisation. The Durham Miners* 
Association, notwithstanding its closely concentrated 60,000 
members, fails to exercise any important influence on the 
Trade Union world, and even excites complaints from the 
employers as to " its internal weakness." The Durham coal- 
owners declare that, with the council overruling the executive, 
and the ballot vote reversing the decision of the council, they 
never know when they have arrived at a settlement, or how 
long that settlement will be enforced on a recalcitrant lodge. 

It is significant that the newer organisations which have 
sprung up in these same counties in direct imitation of the 
miners* unions give much less power to the members at large. 
Thus the Durham Cokcmen's and Laborers' Association, which, 
springing out of the Durham Miners' Association in 1874, 
follows in its rules the actual phrases of the parent organisa- 
tion, vests the election of its executive committee and ofliccrs, 
not in the members at large, but in a supreme "council." 

^ See, for instance, the report of the special conference of 23rd September 
I S93, expressly summoned to resist the ** disintegration of our Association."— 
Northumberland Aliner^ Minutes^ 1 893. 

' In the Durham Miners' Association the election of officers is nominally 
vested in the council, but express provision is made in the rules for each lodge to 
"empower" its delegate how to vote. 

3 This may be seen, for instance, from the incidental references to the Durham 
votes given in ihc Miners' Fcrlcration Minutes, 1S93-1896; or, with calnmitous 
results, in the hihtnfy of ihc ^icnt Diirliam htrike of 1K92 ; or in that of the Silk* 
stone strike of 1891. The Durham Mhiefs' Minutes Arc not Accv»nil/lc to any 
non-member. 
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Much the same may be said of the Durham County CoIIiec] 
Etigincmcn's Mutual Aid Association, established 1872 ; th) 
Durham Colliery Mechanics' Association, established 1879 
and (so far as regards the election of officers) the Northumbcr 
land Deputies' Mutual Aid Association, established 1887, 

If, therefore, democracy means that everything whicl 
" concerns all should be decided by all," and that each citizct 
should enjoy an equal and identical share in the government 
Trade Union history indicates clearly the inevitable result 

I Government by such contrivances as Rotation of Office, th) 
^j/ ; Mass Meeting, the Referendum and Initiative, or the Delcgah 

/ restricted by his Imperative Mandate, leads straight cither t< 
inefFlcicncy and disintegration, or to the uncontrolled domin 

'ance of a personal dictator or an expert bureaucracy, Dimlj 
and almost unconsciously this conclusion has, after a whoU 
century of experiment, forced itself upon the more advanccc 
trades. The old theory of democracy is still an articli 
of faith, and constantly comes to the front when any oi^ani 
sation has to be formed for brand-new purposes ; * but Trad* 
Union constitutions have undei^onc a silent revolution. Th( 
old ideal of the Rotation of Office among all the memben 
in succession has been practically abandoned. Resort to th( 
aggregate meeting diminishes steadily in frequency and im 
portanca Thc-uscof the Initiative and the Referendum hai 

* We mijr refer, bjr waj of illmt ration, 10 the rreqiient dUcunioni duriai 
' 1894-1895 smoni; the tnemberi of the political association it)'ledrhe"Indepeitd 
cnt I^Ikn I^ty." On the focmatioa of the Hackney Bianch, for imtinee, lb 
memben "dcci<led that no president and no eiecuiive eommiitee of the bnncl 
be ajipoinleil, ils management devolving on the memben atteniling the wecklj 
ecmference* ' (l.aimr LxaJtr, 36ih January 1895). Not fi this view conHned Ii 
the rank and file. The editor of the Ctariett himself, pcrliapi the most inAuentia 
man in the part^. eiprctsly ckclarcil in his leading aiticic <A yiA Kovember 1894 
" Democracy meani Ihat the people ihall rule themselves ; thai the people thai 
mana^ their own nITaIn ; and Ihat their official! shall be public Mrvanti, or dele 
Cato, deputed 10 put the will of the people into eiceation. ... At present then 
i* 100 much sign ofa diiposilion on tite part of the rank nnd lile to overvalue thi 
talents and aM-fulness of their olTicials. ... It is tolerably certain that in « 
' bx as the ordinary duties of ofbcials and delegates, such as committee men a 
menilwrs of Parliament, arc concerned, an avernge ciliicn, if he is thorough!] 
honest, will be found quite clcvei enough to do a!l that is needful, . .- , Lcl at 
ofliciali be retiicd after oite year's services, and ftesb one* elected in their place' 
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been tacitly given up in all complicated issues, and gradualty 
limited to a few special questions on particular emergencfes. 
The delegate finds himself every year dealing with more 
numerous and more complex questions, and tends therefore 
inevitably to exercise the larger freedom of a representative. 
Finally, we have the appearance in the Trade Union world of 
the typically modem form of democracy, the elected repre- 
sentative assembly, appointing and controlling an executive 
committee under whose dinection the permanent official staff 
performs its work. 



CHAPTER II 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIOKS 

The two organisations in the Trade Union world enjoying 
the greatest measure of representative institutions are those 
^'which are tlie most distinctfy modern in their growth and pre- 
eminence. In numbers, political influence, and annual income 
the great federal associations of Coalmincrs and Cotton 
Operatives overshadow all others, and now comprise one-Rfttt 
of the total Trade Union membership. We have elsewhere 
ix>intcd out that these two trades arc both distinguished by 
their establishment of an cxjicrt civil service, exceeding in 
numbers and cfTicicncy that possessed by any other trade.* 
They resemble each other also, as wc shall now see, in the 
1 success with which they have solved the fundamental problem 
-si^ . of democracy, the combination of administrative eflicicncy 
and iK)pul:ir control. In each case the solution has been 
found in the frank acceptance of representative institutions. 

In the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners, which may be taken as typical of cotton organisa- 
tions, the " legislative power" is expressly vested " in a meeting 
comprising representatives from the various provinces and dis- 
tricts included in the association."* This "Cotton-spinners' 
Parliament" is elected annually in strict proportion to 

> IfittBry if TraJi Uiiitiiiim, p. 39S ; m« alM the inbKquent diaptn on 
"The JtclhodoT Collective BargaliiinE." 

' RkIii ef l\t Amalgixmeltd AitetialieM tf Oftnlm* CetUn-ifiHiun (Man- 
cbntei, 1894). P' 4> Kulc 7. . 
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membership, and consists of about a hundred representatives. 
It meets in Manchester regularly every quarter, but can be 
called together by the executive council at any time. Once 
elected, this assembly is, like the British Parliament, abso- 
lutely supreme. Its powers and functions are subject to no 
express limitation, and from its decisions there is no appeal 
The rules contain no provision for taking a vote of the 
members ; and though the agenda of the quarterly meeting 
is circulated for information to the executives of the district 
associations, so little thought is there of any necessity for the 
representatives to receive a mandate from their constituents, 
that express arrangements arc made for transacting any other 
business not included in the agenda*^ 

The actual " government " of the association is conducted 
by an executive council elected by the general representative 
meeting, and consisting of a president, treasurer, and secretary, 
with thirteen other members, of whom seven at least must 
be working spinners, whilst the other six are, by invariable 
custom, the permanent officials appointed and maintained 
by the principal district organisations. Here we have the 
"cabinet" of this interesting constitution — the body which 
practically directs the whole work of the association ami 
exercises great weight in the counsels of the legislative body, 
preparing its agenda and guiding all its proceedings,- For 
the daily work of administration this cabinet is authorised 
by the rules to appoint a committee, the " sub-council/* which 
consists in practice of the six " gentlemen," as the district 
officials are commonly called. The actual executive work is 
performed by a general secretary, who himself engages such 
office assistance as may from time to time be necessary. In 
marked contrast with all the Trade Union constitutions which 
we have hitherto described, the Cotton*spinners* rules do not 

* Rule 9, p. 5. The general representative meeting; even resembles the British 
Parliament in being able itself to change the fundamental basis of the constitution, 
including the period of its own tenure of office. The rules upon which the 
Amalgamated Association depends can be altered by the getieral representative 
meeting in a session called by special notice, without any confirmation by the 
constituents. — Rule 45, pp. 27-28. 
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give the election of this chief executive officer to the general 
body of members, but declare expressly that "the sole right 
of electing a permanent general secretary shall be vested In 
the provincial and district representatives when in meeting 
assembled, by whom his salary shall be fixed and deter- 
mined."' Moreover, as we have already mentioned, the 
candidates for this o/Ticc pass a competitive examination, and . 
when once elected the general secretary enjoys a permanence 
of tenure equal to that of the English civil service, the rules 
providing that he " shall be appointed and continue in office 
so long as he gives satisfaction."' 

The Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners is therefore free from all the early expedients for 
securing popular government. The general or aggregate 
meeting finds no place in its constitution, and the rules con- 
tain no provision for the Referendum or the Initiative. No 
countenance is given to the idea of Rotation of Office. No 
. officers are elected by the members themselves. Filially, we 
have the complete abandonment of the delegate, and the sub- 
stitution.^both in fact and in name, of the representative. On 
the other hand, the association is a fulty-cquippcd democratic 
state of the modern type. It has an elected parliament, 
exercising supreme and uncontrolled power. It has a cabinet 
appointed by and responsible only to that parliament And 
its chief executive' officer, appointed once for all on grounds 
of efficiency, enjoys the civil-service permanence of tenure.* 

> Rule IS, p. 6. ■ Itid. 

* The olhet Tiranchet of the cotton ItaiU, mlably the Tcileraliont of wea*n* 
and caiJroom handii, are ote>nitcil on Ihc ume ptinciple of «n elected repi«. 
■cnlalive asjcmlilyi ilseh' if ixrinting Ihc oHiccrs and eieculive commiltee, thouc'* 
theie are minot Idinvroncet anions ilicm. The United TciUle Facloiy Wotkeri' 
Auociaiion, of wliich Ihe tpinnen furm a part, i> framed on the ume models 
a '* lq;islalive conncil," realljr an executive committee, being elected bjr the 
" Gonfi:icnce," or te|>iescntali*e as«mibl]r. (This organisalion tempocatily 
suipcn<1cd ill funclions in 1S96.} Moreover, the lulei of the Uvend disliict 
auocintiuni of IhcAntaleanmted Auocialion of Opciaiivc Cotlon-spinnert eihitdt 
the ume Ibrnuiive influeitcei. In Ihe umllcr Eocietiei, confined (o tincle 
villagei, we find the timple eovcmmcnl by cenctat meelin|;, elcctiiie D cainmitlee 
•ltd oRicen. rennancnce of lenvre it, however, Ihe rule, it beinc oflen expretslj 
provided that the secretary and ihe Ifeasuref shall each "retain office.ai long a* 
be E>*e* latiiractioa." More than half the total memtMrship, ir 
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We have watched the working of this remarkable consti- 
tution during the last seven years, and we can testify to the 
success with which both eflicicncy and popular control are 
secured. The efliciency we attribute to the existence of 
the adequate, highly-trained, and relatively well-paid and 
permanent civil service.^ But that this civil service is 
efTectivcly under public control is shown by the accuracy 
with which the cotton oflicials adapt their political and 
industrial policy to the developing views of the members 
whom they serve. This sensitiveness to the popular 
desires is secured by the real supremacy of the elected 
representatives. For the " Cotton-spinners' Parliament " is 
no formal gathering of casual members to register the decrees 
of a dominant bureaucracy. It is, on the contrary, a \ ^ 
highly-organbed deliberative assembly, with active repre- 
sentatives from the different localities, each alive to the distinct, 
and sometimes divergent, interests of his own constituents. 
Their eager participation shows itself in constant " party 
meetings ** of the different sections, at which the officers and 
workmen from each district consult together as to the line 
of policy to be pressed upon the assembly. Such consulta- 
tion and deliberate joint action is, in the case of the Oldham 
representatives at any rate, carried even further. The consti- 
tution of the Oldham Operative Cotton-spinners* Provincial 
Association is, so far as we know, unique in all the annals of 
democracy in making express provision for. the "caucus.*** 

included in two important *' provinces,'* Oldham and Bolton, which possets 
elaliorate federal cohstitutions of their own. These follow, in general outline, 
the federal constitution, but both retain some features of the older form. Thus 
in Oldham, where the officers enjoy permanence of tenure and are responsible 
only to the representative assembly, any vacancy is filled by general vote of the 
members. And though the representative assembly has supreme legislative and 
executive powers, it is required to take a ballot of all the members before deciding 
on a strike. On the other hand, Bolton, which leaves everything to its repre- 
sentative assembly, shows a lingering attachment to rotation of office by providing 
that the retiring members of its executive council shall not be eligible for re-election 
during twelve months. 

^ The nineteen thousand members of the Amalgamated Association of Opera* 
tire Cotton*spinners command the services of ten permanent officials, besides 
numerous local officers still working at their trade. 

* The *' caucus," in this sense of the term, is supposed to have been first 
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The rules of 1 89 1 ordain that "whenever the busine^ to be 
transacted by the representatives attending the quarterly 
or special meetings of the Amalgamation is of such import- 
ance and to the interest of this association as to require unity 
of action in regard to voting by the representatives from this 
province, the secretary shall be required to summon a special 
meeting of the said representatives by announcing in the 
monthly circular containing tJic minutes the date and time 
of such meeting, which must be held in the council room at 
Ica'it seven days previous to the Amalgamation meeting 
taking place. The provincial representatives on the amalga- 
malcd council shall be required to attend such meeting, to 
give any information required, and all resolutions passed by 
a mnjority of those present shall be binding upon all tlie 
representatives from the Oldham province attending the 
amalgamated quarterly or special meetings, and any one 
acting contrary to his instructions shall cease to be a repre- 
sentative of the district he represents, and shall not be allowed 
to stand as a candidate for any office connected with the 
association for the space of twelve months. The allowance 
for attending these special meetings shall be in accordance 
with the scale allowed to the provincial executive council."' 
But even without so stringent a rule, there would be bul 
little danger of the representatives failing to express the 
desires of the rank and Rtc. Living the same life as theii 
•>^r constituents, and subject to annual ctcctioD, they can scarcely 
■ fail to be in touch with the general bodyvof the members 
The common pr.ictice of requiring each representative tc 
report his action to the next meeting of his constituents, b) 
whom it is discussed in his presence, and the wide circulatior 

iniioducnl ■bonl the bceinning of ihii century, in the Uoiied Sute* Coogreo, b] 
ihe Uemocralic rarly. See (he StalnmaH'i Manual, vol. L pp. 194, 338 
Woodrow Wilson, Cengrti$h«at Gretnimml, iith tilil. (New Yorlt, 1S96), pp 
317-330; Lalot'i CytloftJia rf PolHical SrUtct (New York, 1891), vol. L p 
357. The "ciucui" in the •erne of "primoijr asKmUy" ii regulated tiyU* 
in manr American Stales, espcci^ljr in MaiuachuKlts. See fieminalient /»i 
SItelivt Offia in Iht Uailtd Slalet, 1^ F. W. Dnllinger (London, 1897). 

> Rule 64, pp. 41-41, of RuUl and Re/^laliem for lite Cmtnimcitl 4f Ik 
Oldham O^rath* Ctltaa-tfinntrf Ptwiaiial jtiietiatiaH (Oldham, 1891}. 
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of printod NpQits wBioo% wBL wit mcoibcni lufiifali efficient 
sobstitutcs fbr the new^aper press. On the other hand» the 
bets that tfie represen tative assemUjr is m permanent insti* 
tntion widkling supreme power^ and that in practice its 
membetship changes little from year to jrear. give it a very 
real anthority over the executive council which it dccts every 
six monthSp and over the officers whom it has appointed. 
The typical member of the ''Cotton-spinners' Parliament* 
IS not only experienced in voicing the desires of his 
constituents^ txit also possesses in a comparatively large, 
measure diat knowledge of administrative detail and of 
current Affairs which enables him to understand and control 
the proceedings of his officers. 

The Coalminers are^ as we have elsewhere mentioned, 
not so unanimous as the Cotton Operatives in their 
adoption of representative institutions. The two great 
counties of Northumberland and Durham have unions which 
preserve constitutions of the old-fashioned type. But when 
we pass to other counties, in which the Miners ha\'e come 
more thoroughly under the influence of the modem spirit, 
we find representative government the rule. The powerful 
associations of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands are 
all governed by elected representative assemblies, which 
appoint the executive committees and the permanent officers. 
But the most striking example of the adoption of repre- 
sentative institutions among the Coalminers is presented by 
the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, established 1887. 
This great federal organisation, which now comprises 
two- thirds of the Coalminers in union, adopted from the 
outset a completely representative constitution. The supreme 
authority is vested in a ''conference," summoned as often 
as required, consisting of representatives elected by each 
county or district association. This conference exercises 
uncontrolled. power to determine policy, alter rules, and levy 
unlimited contributions.^ From its decision there is no 

* This wms expressly pointed oat, doubtless with reference to some oT the old- 
ftihkmed county unions which still clung to the custom of the Referendum or the 
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appeal. No provision is made for taking the votes of the 
general body of members, and the conference itself appoints 
the executive committee and all the officers of the Federa- 
tion, Between the sittings of the conference the executive 
committee is expressly given power to take action to promote 
the interests of the Federation, and no rule savoring of 
Rotation of Office deprives this executive of the services of 
its experienced members. 

The " Miners' Parliament " as this conference may not 
improperly be termed, is in many respects the most im- 
portant assembly in the Trade Union world. Its regular 
annual session, held in some midland town, lasts often for a 
whole week, \vhilst other meetings of a couple of days' dura- 
tion are held as business requires, The fifty to seventy 
members, who represent the several constituent bodies, consti- 
tute an exceptionally efHcient deliberative assembly. Among 
them arc to be found the permanent officers of the county 
unions, some of the most experienced of the check weigh-mcn 
and the influential leaders of opinion in the mining villages. 
The official clement, as might be expected, plays a prominent 
part in suggesting, drafting, and amending the actual pro- 
posals, but the unofficial members frequently intervene with 
effect in the business-like debates. The public and the press 
arc excluded, but the conference usually directs a brief and 
guarded statement of the conclusions arrived at to be supplied 
to the newspapers, and a full report of the proceedings— 
sometimes extending to over a hundred printed pages — it 
subsequently issued to the lodges. The subjects dealt with 
include the whole range of industrial and political policy, 
from the technical grievance of a particular district up to the 
" nationalisation of mines."' The actual carrying out of the 

tmpetaiive Maitdaie, in ihe circular (umTnoning ihc important conrciencc of 
July 1S93 : " Delegates must lie apirainled to attend Canfetenec a-ilh full pwtr 
li deal wilk tht waga qutUien." 

' Thui the agenda for (he Annual Conference in 1894 comprised, bendet 
fermal l>u«incu, ccFiain revisions of rulc« and the eicculivc commiiice's report, 
Ibc Ki|,hl lloun Dill, the slackiiii; of call, the makinc of Saturdajra rreulnr 
whole t.olid.iy, Ihe etialilishint>nt of ■ public department to prevent unsctupoloui 
ooMpeiidon in trade, the kmcndmcnt of the ftlinct Ketfulatioo and Emplojrm* 
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poliqr determined on by the conference is left unreservedly 
to the executive committee, but the conference expects to be 
called together whenever any new departure in policy is 
required. In times of stress the executive committee shows 
its real dependence on the popular assembly by calling it 
together every few weeks.* And the success with which the 
Miners' Federation wields its great industrial and political 
power over an area extending from Fife to Somerset and a 

Liability Acts, international relations with foreign miners', organisations and the 
nationalisation of mines. It may here be observed that the representatives at 
the Federal Conference have votes in proportion to the numbers of Uie members 
in their respective associations. This practice, often called " proxy voting,** or, 
more accurately, '* the accumulative vote,** has long been characteristic of the 
Coalminers* organisations, though unknown to any other section of the Trade 
Union World. Thus the rules of the Miners* Federation of Great liritain are 
silent as to the number of representatives to be sent to the supreme " Conference,** 
but provide "that each county, fe<leration or district vote upon all questions 
as follows, viz. : one vote for every looo fmancial members or fractional part of 
1000^ and that the vote in every case shall be taken by numliers** (Rule lo. 
Joules of the Mineri Fideration of Great Britain^ lS95)« A similar 
principle has always been applied at the International Miners' Conferences, 
and the practice prevails also in the several county unions or federations. l*he 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation fixes the number of representatives to be 
sent to its Conferences at one per 500 members, but expressly provides that the 
voting is to be ** by proxy ** in the same proportion. The ^Ildland. Federation 
adopts the some rule. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Durham, and West 
Cumberland associations allow each branch or lodge only a single representative, 
whose vote counts strictly in proportion to the mcml)crship he represents. This 
** accumulative vote *' is invariably resorted to in the election of officers and in all 
important decisions of policy', but it is not uncommon for minor divisions to be 
taken, unchallenged, on the principle of *' one man one vote." It is not easy to 
account for the exceptional preference of the Coalminers for this method of voting, 
esi)ecially as their assemblies are, as we have pointed out, in practice more 
" representative " in their character, and less trammelled by the idea of the 
imperative mandate, than those of any other trade but the Cotton 0()cratives. 
The practice facilitates, it is true, a diminution in the size of the meetings, but 
this appears to be its only advantage. In the absence of any system of " pro- 
portional representation " it affords no real guide to the relative distribution of 
opinion ; the representatives of Yorkshire, for instance, in casting the vote of the 
county, can at best express the views only of the majority of their constituents, 
and have therefore no real claim to outvote a smaller district, with whose views 
nearly half their own constituents may l>c in sympathy. If, on the other hand, 
the whole membership of the Miners* Federation were divided into fairly etjual 
electoral districts, each electing a single member, there would be more chance 
of every Variety of opinion being represented, whilst an exact balance belncen 
the large and the small districts would nevertheless 1h* preserved. 

^ During the great strike in 1893 the Conference met eight times in six 
months. 
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membership numbering two hundred thousand, furnishes 
eloquent testimony to the manner in which it has known 
how to combine eflicient administration with genuine popular 
assent 

The great federal organisations of Cotton Operatives and 
Coalmincrs stand out from among the other Trade Unions 

. in respect of the completeness and success with which they 
have adopted representative institutions. But it is easy to 
trace a like tendency throughout the whole Trade Union 
world. We have already commented on the inndvation, 

^ now almost universal, of entrusting the task of revising rules 
to a specially elected committee. It was at first taken for 
granted that the work of such a revising committee was 
h'mited to putting into proper form the amendments pro- 
posed by the branches themselves, and sometimes to choosing 
between them. Though it is still usual for the revised rules 
to be formally ratified by a vote of the members, the revising 
committees have been given an ever wider discretion, until 
in most unions they are nowadays in practice free to make 
changes' according to their own judgment.^ But it is in 
the constitution of the central executive that the trend 
towards representative institutions is most remarkable, the 
old expedient of the *^ governing branch " being superseded 
by an executive committee representative of the whole body 
of the members.* 

1 There b ft tiinilar tendenqr to disapprove of the ImperaUve Mandate In the 
principal Friendly SocietiOb The FrUndfy • Sccieiiei Monthly Alagatitu Uxt 
April 1890 oljserTcs that " Lodf^ are advised ... to instruct their delegates 
as to how they are to vote. With this we entirely disagr^. A proposition till 
it is properly thrashed ost and explained, remains in the husk, and its full import 
is k)^ Ddr^aics lettered with instructions simply become the mechanical 
mouthpiece of the necessarily unenlightened lodges which send them, and there- 
lore the legislaliaa of the Order might just as well be conducted by post." 

' Thus the Analgamatcd Society of Railway ServanU (established 1872) 
administers the aCiirs of its Ibrty'ionr thousand members by an executive committee 
of thirteen (with the three officers), elected annually by ballot in thirteen equal 
electoral districta. This committee meeU in London at least quarteriy, and 
can be v ammt m tA abtntr if required. Above this is the supreme authority of 
the annual a s w t mb iy of sixty delegates, elected by sixty equal electoral districts, 
and sitting fcr Jour dbys to hear appeals, alter rules, and determine the policy of 
the unioa. A snailar constitution b enjoyed by the Associated Society of 
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This levotuticMi has taken place In the National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives (37iOOO memben) and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (87i3 1 3 members)^ the 
two societies which, outside the worlds of cotton and coal» 
exceed nearly all odiers in membership. Down to 1890 the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives was governed 
by a local executive council belonging to a single town, 
controlled only by occasional votes of a del^ate assembly^ 
meeting, at fint; every four years, and afterwards every two 
years. Seven years ago the constitution was entirely trans* 
formed. The society was divided into five equal electoral 
districts, each of which elected one member to serve (or two 
years on an executive council consisting of only these five 
representatives, in addition to the three other oflkers elected 
by the whole body of members. To the representative execu- 
tive thus formed was committed not only all the ordinary 
business of the society, but also the final decision in cases of 
appeals by individual members against the decision of a 
branch. The delegate meeting, or ^ National Conierence," 
meets to determine policy and revise rules, and its decisions 
no longer require ratification by .the members' vote. Although 
the Referendum and the Mass Meeting of the district are 
still formally included in the constitution, the complication 
and difficulty of the issues which have cropped up during the 
last few years have led the executive council to call together 
the national conference at frequent intervals, in preference 
to submitting questions to the popular vote. 

Looomotlvt Eoginemen and Firemen (etUUlished 1880). It b this modd that 
hat been followal, with unimportant variations in detail, bjr the niore durable of 
the labor unions which sprang into existence in the great upheaval of 1889, 
among which the Gaswoi kers and the Dockers are the bc^t known. The practice 
of electing the executive committee fy districit is, as Ou as we know, almost 
unknown in the political world. The executive council of the State of Tenn- 
sylvania in the eighteenth century used to be elected by single -member 
districts (Federalist^ No. LVII.), and a similar arrangement appears occa- 
sionally to have found a place in the ever-changing constitutions of one or two 
Swiss Cantons. (See State and l-ederal Cevemment in SwiturlanJ, by 
J. M. Vincent, Baltimore, 1891.) We know of no case where it prevails 
at present (Loweirs Cevemtnents and Parties im Continental Europe^ London, 
1896). 
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In the case of the Amalgamated Society of Engineer 
the constitutional revolution has been far more sweeping 
In the various editions of the Engineers* rules from 1851 t 
189I wc find tlic usual reliance on the Mass Meeting, th 
Referendum and the direct election of all officers by th 
members at large We also sec the executive control vesto 
in a committee elected by a single district, — the chairmar 
moreover, being forbidden to serve for more than two year 
in succession. In the case of the United Society of Boilci 
makers we have already described how a constitution c 
essentially similar type has resulted in remarkable succea 
and efficiency, but at the sacrifice of all real control by th 
members. In the history of the Boilermakers from 1S7: 
onwards wc watch the virtual abandonment in practice, fa 
the sake of a strong and united central administration, c 
everything that tended to weaken the executive powei 
The Engineers, on the contrary, clung tenaciously to ever; 
institution or formality which protected, the individua 
member against the central executive.' Meanwhile, althougl 
the very object of the amalgamation in 185 1 was to sccur 
uniformity of trade policy, the failure to provide any salario 
official staff left the central executive with little practica 
control over the negotiations conducted or the decision 
arrived at by the local branch or district committee, Th 
result was not only failure to cope with the vital problem 

I In liniitciil BUitten, for instioce, though erciy penny of the fandi beloii|re 
(O the whole toatlj. eaeli branch retained JU own teceipls, tubject ooljr to th 
Cumbrou* nnnuo] " cqualiBtion." The branch aceonlingly hail it in ill, power t 
nake any diibuncment it cho«, nibject only lo lubserjuent diiittloiraDce by Ih 
Crolral cxcxutive. Nor wai the decision of the central executive in iny wa 
final. The branch aggrieved by any diullownnee cuiilil, and habiluatly did 
appeal — not )a the niciii1>cn at large, who would usually hive auppoited Ih 
ricculivc — but lo anoiner body, the gcncrnl council, which met cveiy three ycM 
for the eiprcsi purpose of deciiting tuch appcati. Tbcro wai even ■ funbc 
appeal Irom the general council to the periodical dclrgale ineeling. In lb 
mcaniiine the piyment objected to was not required to be refunded, and It wi] 
thetcfure easily be understood that the vail majority of executive deciiioni w«f 
jmlanlly appealed aijainst. And when we add that each of Ihese several court 
of appeal frequently reversed a l-irge pioporlion of the dcciiioni of ill immedtat 
inferior, the cflecl of these frequent appeals in desiToyin^ all authority can ea*it 
be inui^iwd. 
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of tnde poll^ Involved In die changing eoodftlont of the 
industry, but abo an increasing paralysis of administration, 
against which officers and eommtttee-men struggled In vain. 
When in 1893 the delegates met at Leeds to find a remedy 
for these evilSi they brought from the branches two leading 
suggestions. One * party urged the appointment, in aid of, 
tiie central eicecutlve, of a salaried staff of district delegates, 
elected, in direct imitation of those of the Boilermakers, by 
the whole society. Another section favored the transforma* 
tion of the executive committee into a representative body, 
and proposed the division of the country into eight equal 
electoral districts, each of which should elect a representative 
to a salaried executive council sitting continually in London, 
and thus giving its whole time to the society's work. 
Probably these remedies, aimed at diflcrent sides of the 
trouble, were intended as alternatives. It is significant of 
the deep impression made upon the delegate meeting that it 
eventually adopted both, thus at one blow increasing the 
number of salaried officers from three to seventeen.^ 

Time has yet to show how far this revolution in the 
constitution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers will 
conduce either to efficient administration or to genuine 
popular control. It is easy to see that government by 
an executive committee of this character differs essentially 
from government by a representative assembly appointing 
its own cabinet, and that it possesses certain obvious dis- 
advantages. The eight members, who are thus transferred 
by the vote of their fellows from the engineer's workshop to 
the Stamford Street office, become by this fundamental 
change of life completely severed from their constituents. 
Spending all their days in office routine, they necessarily 
lose the vivid appreciation of the feelings of the man 

^ It b interesting to observe that the United Society of Boilennaken, bf 
adopting in 1895 a Representative Executive, has made its' formal constitutioa 
almost identical with that of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The vital 
dificfcnce between these two societies now lies in the working relation between 
the central executive and the local branches and district committees ; see the 
aabteqnent chapter on '* The Unit of Government" 

VOL. I B 
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who works at the lathe or the forge. Living constantly in 
, London, they arc subject to new local influences, and tend 
unconsciously to get out of touch with the special grievances 
or new drifts of popular opinion on the Tyne or ^c Clyde, 
at Belfast or in Lancashire. It is true that the representa- 
tives hold ofTicc for only three years, at the expiration of 
which they must present themselves for re-election ; but 
there would be the greatest possible reluctance amongst the 
members to relegate to manual labor a man xvho had once 
scr^'cd Ihcm as a salaried official. Unless, therefore, a re- 
vulsion of feeling takes place among the En[^inccrs against 
the institution ilscif, the present members of the representa- 
tive executive committee may rely with some confidence on 
becoming practically permanent ofHcials. 

These objections do not apply with equal force to other 
examples of a representative executive. The tradition of 
the Stamford Street office — that the whole mass of friendly- 
society business should be dealt with in all its details by the 
members of the executive commiltcc themselves — involves 
their daily attendance and their complete absorption in 
ofiice work. In other Trade Unions which have adopted 
the same constitutional form, the members of the represent- 
ative executive reside in their constituencies and, in some 
cases, even continue to work at their trade. They are called 
together, like the members of a representative assembly, at 
quarterly or other intervals to decide only the more im- 
portant questions, the detailed executive routine being 
delegated to a local sub-committee or to the ofliciat staff". 
Thus the executive committee of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives usually meets only for one day 
a month ; the executive committee of the Associated Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen is called together only when 
required, usually not more than once or twice a month; the 
executive council of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants comes to London once a quarter, and the same 
practice is followed by the executive committee of the 
National Union of Gasworkcrs and General Laborers. It is 
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oMent that In all these cases fbe repr e se ntative executive^ 
whether formed of the salaried officials of the districts or of ^ 
men working at their tradCi has more chance of remaining in 
touch with its constituents than in the case of the Amalga* 
mated Society of Engineers. 

But there iS| in our opinion, a fundamental drawback to 
government by a representative executive, even under the 
most favorable conditions. One of the chief duties of a 
-representative governing body is to criticise^ control, and 
direct the permanent official staff, by whom the policy of the 
organisation must actually be carried out Its main function, 
in fact, is to exercise real and continuous authority over the 
civil service. Now all experience shows it to be an essential ^ 
condition that the permanent officials should be dependent 
on and genuinely subordinate to the representative body. 
This condition is fulfilled in the constitutions such as those 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
and the Miners* Federation, where the representative assembly 
itself appoints the officers, determines their duties, and fixes 
their salaries. But it is entirely absent in all Trade Union 
constitutions based on a rcprescntative.executive. Under this 
arrangement the executive committee neither appoints the 
officers nor fixes their salaries. Though the rcprcscntati\'e 
executive, unlike the old governing branch, can in its corporate 
capacity claim to speak in the name of all the members, so 
can the general secretary himself, and often each assistant 
secretary. All alike hold their positions from the same 
supreme power — the votes of the members ; and have their 
respective duties and emoluments defined by the same 
written constitution — the society's rules. 

This absence of any co-ordination of the several parts y 
of the constitution works out, in practice, in one of tu'o 
ways. There may arise jealousies between the several officers, /• 
or between them and some of the members of the executive 
committee. Wc have known instances in which ah incom- 
petent and arbitrary general secretary has been pulled up 
by one or other of his colleagues who wanted to succeed to 
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his place. The suspicion engendered by the relation of 
competitors for popular suffrage checks, it may be, some 
positive malpractices, but results also in the obstruction of 
useful measures of policy, or even in their failure through dis- 
loyalty. More usually the executive committee, feeling itself 
[xiwerless to control the officials, tends to make a tacit 
and half-uncon.scious compact with them, based on mutual 
support against the criticism of their common constituents. 
If the members of the committee arc themselves salaried 
ofTicials, they not only have a fellow-feeling for the weak- 
nesses of their brother officials, but they also realise vividly 
the personal risk of appealing against them to the popular 
vote. If, on the other hand, the members continue to work 
at their trade, they feel themselves at a hopeless disadvantage 
in any such appeal. They have neither the business ex- 
perience nor the acquaintance with details necessary for a 
successful indictment of an officer who is known from one 
1 ctKl of the society to the other, and who enjoys the advantage 
-. ^ of controlling its machinery. Thus wc have in many unions 
^ governed by a Keprcscntative Executive the formation of 
a ruling clique, half ofTicials, half representatives. This 
has all the disadvantages of such a bureaucracy as Ave have 
described in the case of the United Society of Boilermakers, 
without the efficiency made possible by its hierarchical 
organisation and the predominant authority of the head of 
the stair. To sum up, if there are among the salaried repre- 
sentatives or officials restless spirits, " conscientious critics," or 
disloyal comrades, the general body of members may rest 
assured that they will be kept informed of what is going oo, 
but at the cost of seeing their machinery of government 
constantly clogged by angry recriminations and appeals. \ly 
on the other hand, the men who meet at headquarters in 
one or another capacity are "good fellows," the machine* 
will work smoothly with such efficiency as their industry and 
capacity happens to be equal to, but all popular control 
over this governing clique will disappear. 

We sec, then, that though government by a represcnta- 
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live executive it m retl advance on fbe old expedient^ It b 
likely to prove inferior to government by a repre s entative 
assembly, appointing its own cabinet and oflioen» But a 
great national Trade Union extending from one end of the 
kingdom to fbe other cannot easily adopt the superior fbrm, 
even if the members desire it The Cotton Operatives enjoy 
the Special advantage of having practically all their member- 
ship within a radius of thirty miles from Manchester.* The 
frequent gatherings of a hundred delegates held usually on 
a Saturday afternoon entail, therefore, no loss of workii^ 
time and little expense to the organisation. The same oon* 
sideration applies to the great bulk of the membership of 
the Miiiers' Federation, three-fourths of which is concentrated 
in Lancashire, West Yorkshire, and the industrial Midlands. 
Even the outlying coalfields elsewhere enjoy the advantage 
of close local concentration, so that a single delegate may 
cflcctivcly represent * the hundreds of lodges in his own 
county. And it is no small consideration that the total 
membership of the Miners* Federation is so large that the 
cost of frequent meetings of fifty to seventy delegates bears 
only a trifling proportion to the resources of the union. 
Very different is the position of the great unions in the 
engineering and building trades. The 46,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters in the United Kingdom, 
for instance, are divided into 623 branches, scattered over 
400 separate towns or villages. Each town has its own 
Working; Rules, its own Standard Rate and Normal Day. and 
lacks intimate connection with the towns right and left of it 
The representative chosen by the Newcastle branch might 
easily be too much absorbed by the burning local question of 
demarcation against the Shipwrights to pay much attention 
to the simple grievances of the Hexham branch as to the 
Saturday half-holiday, or to the multiplication of apprentices 
in the joinery shops at Darlington. Similar considerations 
apply to the 497 branches of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, whose 80,000 members in the United Kingdom 
are working in 300 diflfcrcnt towns. In view of the increasing 
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uniformity of working conditions throughout the country, the 
concentration of industry in large towns, the growing facili- 
ties of travel and the steady multiplication of salaried local 
officials,' we do not ourselves regard the geographical difficulty 
as insuperable. But it is easy to understand why, with so 
large a number of isolated branches, it has not yet seemed 
practicable to constitutional reformers in the building or 
the engineering trades, to have frequent meetings of repre- 
sentative assemblies. 

The tardiness and incompleteness with which Trade 
Unions have adopted representative institutions is mainly 
due to a more general cause. The workman has been slow 
^ to recognise the special function of the representative in a 
democracy. In the early constitutional ideals of Trade 
Unionism the representative finds, as we have seen, absolutely 
no place. The committee-man elected by rotation of office 
or the delegate deputed to take part in a revision of rules 
was habitually regarded only as a vehicle t^ which "the 
voices" could be mechanically conveyed. His task required, 
therefore, no special qualification beyond intelligetKC to 
comprehend his instructions and a spirit of obedience in 
carrying them out Very different is the duty cast upon 
the representative in such modern Trade Union constitutions 
as those of the Cotton Operatives and Coalminers. His 
main function is still to express the mind of the average 
man. But unlike the delegate, he is not a mechanical 
vehicle of votes on pacticular subjects. The ordinary Trade 
Unionist has but little facility in expressing his desires ; 
unversed in the technicalities of administration, he is unable 
to judge by what particular expedient his grievances can 
best be remedied, . In default of an expert representative be 
has to depend on the professional administrator. But for 
this particular task the professional administrator is no more 
competent than the ordinary man, though for a different 
reason. The very apartness of his life from that of the 
average workman deprives him of close acquaintance with 
the actual grievances of the mass of the people. Immersed 
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in offke rouUiie^ he is apt to ^ to amkntand fifom tlidr 
inoonststent oomplatnts aiid impnctiadile suggestions -wiiat 
it is they leally desire. To act as an i nt erpreter b e t w e en ^ 
the people and their servants is^ therefore^ the firrt functioa 
of the re presentative. 

But thb is only half of his duty. To him .is entrusted 
also the difficult and delicate task of controlling the pco* ^ 
fcssional experts. Here, as we have seen, the ordinary man 
completely breaks down. The task, to b^n with, requires 
a certain familiarity with die machineiy of government; and 
a sacrifice of time and a concentration of thought out of tlie 
reach of the aven^ man absorbed in gaining his daily 
bread. So much b this the case that when the administra- 
tion is complicated, a further specialisation is found necessary, 
and the representative assembly itself chooses a cabinet, or 
executive committee of men specially qualified for thb duty. 
A large measure of intuitive capacity to make a wise choice 
of men b, therefore, necessary even in the ordinary repre- 
sentative. Finally, there comes the important duty of%^ 
deciding upon questions of policy or tactics. The ordinary 
citizen thinks of nothing but clear issues on broad lines. 
The representative, on the other hand, finds himself con- 
stantly called upon to choose between the nicely l>alanccd 
expediencies of compromise necessitated by the complicated 
facts of practical life. On his shrewd judgment of actual 
circumstances will depend his success in obtaining, not all 
that his constituents desire — for that he will quickly recognise 
as Utopian, — but the largest instalment of those desires 
that may be then and there possible. 

To construct a perfect representative assembly can, 
therefore^ never be an easy task ; and in a community ex- 
clusively composed of manual workers dependent on weekly 
wages, the task is one of exceptional difHculty. A 
community of bankers and business entrepreneurs finds it 
easy to secure a representative committee to direct and 
control the paid ofHciats whom it engages to protect its 
interests. Constituents, representatives and officials are 
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living mudi the same life, are surrounded by the same 
intellectual atmosphere, have received approximately the 
same kind of education and mental training, and are con- 
stantly cnga{;cd in one variety or another of what is 
essentially the same work of direction and control. More- 
over, there is no lack of persons able to give the necessary 
time and thought to expressing the desires of their class and 
to seeing that they are satisfied. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that representative institutions should be seen 
at their best in middle-class communities.' In all these 
respects the manual workers stand at a grave disadvantage. 
VVliatever may be the natural endowment of the workman 
selected by his comrades to serve as a. representative, he, 
starts unequipped with that special training and that general 
familiarity with administration which will alone enible him 
to be a competent critic and director of the expert pro- 
fessional. Uefore he can place himself on a level with the 
trained official whom he has to control he must devote his 
whole time and thought to his new duties, and must there- 
fore give up his old trade. This unfortunately tends to 
alter his manner of life, his habit of mind, and usually also 
his intellectual atmosphere to such an extent that he 
gradually loscs-that vivid appreciation of the feelings of the 
man- at the bench or the forge, which it is his function to 
express. There is a certain cruel irony in the problem 
which accounts, wc think, for some of the unconscious 
exasperation of the wage-earners all over the world against 
representative institutions. Directly the working-man 
representative becomes properly equipped for one-half of 
his duties, he ceases to be specially qualified for the other. 
If he remains essentially a manual worker, he fails to cope 
with the brain-working cflicials ; If he takes on the character 
of the brain-worker, he is apt to get out of touch with 
the constituents whose desires he has to interpret It will, 
therefore, be interesting to sec how the shrewd workmen of 
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XjUMMhlra^ Yorkshire, and fbe Midlands have sttrmoanted . 
this oonstitittional difficulty. 

In the parUaments of die Qytton-splnners and CoalmihefB 
we find habitually two classes of mcmbersy salaried oAidab . 
of the several dbtricts^ and representative wi^iie-eamem still 
working at the mule or in the mine. It would almost seem 
as If these modem organisations had consciously recognised 
the impossibility of combining in any individual representa* 
tive both of the requirements that we have specified. As it 
iS| the presence in their assemblies of a large profiortkMi of y 
men who are still following their trade imports into their 
deliberations the full flavor of working-class sentiment And 
the association, with these picked men from each industrial 
village, of the salaried oflkers from each county, secures that ^ 
combifuitton of knowledge, ability, and practical experience 
in administration, which is, as we have suggested, absolutely 
indispensable for the exercise of control over the professional 
experts. If the constituencies elected none but their fellow* 
workers, it is more than doubtful whether the representative 
assembly so created would be competent for its task. If, 
on the other hand, the assembly consisted merely of a 
conference of salaried officials, appointing one or more of 
themselves to carry out the national work of the federation, 
it would inevitably fail to retain the confidence, even if it 
continued to express the desires of the members at large. 
The conjunction of the two elements in the same repre- / 
sentatiye assembly has in practice resulted in a very efficient 
working body. 

It is important to notice that in each of the trades the ^ \/ 
success of the experiment has depended on the fact that the /\ 
organisation is formed on a federal basis. The constituent 
bodies, of the Miners' Federation and the Amalgamated 
Association of Operative Cotton • spinners have their 
separate constitutions, their distinct funds, and their own 
official staffs. The salaried officers whom they elect to sit as 
representatives in the federal parliament have, therefore, quite 
other interests, obligations, and responsibilities than those of 
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the official staflf of the Federation itself. Th« secretary o 
the Nottinghamshire Miners' Association, for instance, findi 
himself able, when sitting as a member of the Conference o 
the Miners' Federation, freely to criticise the action of th( 
federal executive council or of the federal official staff, with' 
out in any way cndan;^cring his own position as a salaried 
ofTiccr. Similarly, when the secretary of the Rochdali 
Co [ton -spinners goes to tlic quarterly meeting at Manchester 
he need have no hesitation in opposing and, if possible 
defeating any recommendation of the executive council o 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinncn 
which he considers injurious to the Rochdale spinners. Ir 
the form of the representative executive, this use of salarict 
officers in a representative capacity is Hkcly to tend, as w< 
have seen, to the formation of a virtually irresponsibli 
governing clique. But in the form of a federal representative 
assembly, where the federal executive and official staff an 
dependent, not on the members at targe but on the assembi) 
itself, and where the representatives are responsible to quite 
other constituencies and include a large proportion of thi 
non-official element, this danger is reduced to a minimum. 

We have now set before the reader an analysts of th< 
constitutional development of Trade Union democraqr, Th( 
facts will be interpreted in different ways by students o 
different temperaments. To us they represent the long aiK 
yY inarticulate struggle of unlettered men to solve the problen 
/ of how to combine administrative efficiency with populai 
control. Assent was the first requirement The verj 
formation of a continuous combination, in face of lega 
persecution and public disapproval, depended on the active 
concurrence of all the members. And though it is coH' 
ceivable that a strong Trade Union might coerce a fe« 
individual workmen to continue in its ranks againsi 
their will, no such coercive influence could permanentl) 
prevail over a discontented majority, or prevent the secession 
either individually or in a body, of any considerable numbei 
who were seriously disaffected. It was accordingly assumed 
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wldiout <iiMtlloii thftt 6V€fyQilfi|f rfiMld bo tobiiilttod tD 
*tiie fotoes" of the whole body, and that aidi member 
fhouid take an equal and Identical share In the eommoo 
project As the union developed from an angry crowd 
unanimously demanding the redress of a particular grievance 
into an insurance company of national extent obliged to 
follow some definite trade policy, the need for administrative 
efficiency more and more forced itself on the minds of the 
membeii. This efficiency involved an ever-increasing spociaN 
isation of function.^ The growing mass of business and the 
difficulty and complication of the questions dealt with involved ' 
the grbwth of an official class, marked off* by capacity, training, 
and habit of life from the rank and file. Failure to spcciaKsc 
the executive function quickly brought about extinction* On 
the other hand this very specialisation undermined the popular 
control, and thus risked the loss of the indispensable popular 
assent The early expedients of Rotation of Office, the 
Mass Meeting, and the Referendum -proved, in practice, utterly ' 
inadequate as a means of securing genuine popular control 
At eSich particular crisis the individual member found himself 
overmatched by the official machinery which he had created. 
At this stage irresponsible bureaucracy seemed the inevitable 
outcome. But democracy found yet another expedient which 
in some favored unions has gone far to solve the problem. 
The specialisation of the executive into a permanent expert ^ 
civil service was balanced by the specialisation of the legis- 
lature, in the establishment of a supreme representative 
assembly, itself undertaking the work of direction and control 
for which the members at large, had proved incompetent' 
We have seen how difficult it is for a community of manual 
workers to obtain such an assembly, and how large a part is 

^ ** The |>rocTessi¥e dimioo of Uboar by which both fcience and government 
prosper."— Lord Acton, The Unity cf Modem History (London, 1896), p. 3. 
** If there be one principle clearer than another, it is this : that in any business, • ' 
whether of government or of mere merchandising, somebody must be trusted, , . . ■ 
Pbwer and strict accountability for its use, are the essential constituents of good 
governmenL** — Woodrow Wilson, Con^^sionaJ CotfemmeH/ (SewYotk^ 1896), 
12th edit 
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inevitably played in it by the ever-growing number of salaried 
officers, liut in the representative assembly these salaried 
oRiccfs sit in a new capacity. The work expected from them 
by their employers is not that of execution, but of criticism 
and direction. To balance the professional civil servant wc 
have, in fact, the professional representative. 

This detailed an.ilysis of humble working-class organisa- 
tions will to many readers be of interest only in so far as it 
furnishes material for political generalisations. It is there- 
fore important to consider to what extent the constitutional 
problems of Trade Union democracy are analogous to those 
of national or municipal |>olitics. 

The fundamental requisites of government are the same 
in the democratic state as in the Trade Union, In 
both cases the problem is how to combine administrative 
cfRciency with popular control. Both alike ultimately 
depend on a continuance of general assent. In a voluntary 
association, such as the Trade Union, this .general assent 
is, as we have seen, the foremost requirement : in the 
democratic state relinquishment <^ citizenship is seldom a 
practicable alternative, whilst the operation of .changing 
governors is not an easy one. Hence, even in the 
most democratic of states the continuous assent of the 
governed is not so imperative a necessity as in the Trade 
Union. On the other hand, the degree of administrative 
efficiency necessary for the healthy existence of the state is 
far greater than in the case of the Trade Union. But whilst 
admitting this transposition in relative importance, it still 
remains true that, in the democratic state as tn the Trade 
Union, government cannot continue to exist without com- 
bining a certain degree of popular assent with adequate 
administrative efficiency. 

More important is tlie fact that the popular assent is in 
both cases of the same nature. In the democratic state, ai 
in the Trade Union, the eventual judgment of the people is 
pronounced not upon projects but upon results. It avails 
not that a particular proposal may have received the prior 
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autfioiisalioo of an exprass popular vote ; if the resalts are 
not such as die people desire^ the executive will not continue 
to receive their support Nor does thiS| in the democratic 
state any more than in the Trade Union, imply that an 
all-wise government would necessarily secure this popular 
assent If any particular stage in the march of civilisation 
happens to be momentarily dbtastcful to the bulk of the 
citizens, the executive which ventures to step in that direction 
will be no less ruthlessly dismissed than if its deeds had been 
evil. AH that we have said as to the logical futility of the 
Referendum, and as to the necessity for the representative, 
therefore applies, we suggest, even more strongly to demo* 
cratic states than to Trade Unions. For what is the lesson 
to be learned from Trade Union history ? The Referendum, 
introduced, for the express purpose of ensuring popular 
assent, has in almost all cases (ailed to accomplish its object 
This failure is due, as the reader will have observed, to the 
constant inability of the ordinary man to estimate what will 
be the effect of a particular proposal What Democracy 
requires is assent to results ; what tlu Referendum gives is 
assent to projects. No Trade Union has, for instance, 
deliberately desired bankruptcy ; but many Trade Unions 
have persistently voted for scales of contributions and benefits 
which have inevitably resulted in bankruptcy. If this is the 
case in the relatively simple issues of Trade Union admini- 
stration, still more docs it apply to the infinitely complicated 
questions of national politics. 

But though in the case of the Referendum the analogy 
is sufficiently exact to warrant the transformation of the 
empirical conclusions of Trade Union history into a political 
generalisation, it is only fair to point out some minor 
diflcrcnces between the two cases. We have had occasion 
to describe how, in Trade Union history, the use of the 
Referendum, far from promoting popular control, has some- 
times resulted in increasing the dominant power of the 
permanent civil service, and in making its position practically 
impn^able against any uprising opinion among its con- 
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stitucnts. This particular danger would, we imsgine, scarce! 
occur in a dcmcxratic state. In the Trade Union th 
executive committee occupies a unique position. It alon 
ha!> access to odlcial information ; it alone commands expei 
professional skill and experience ; and, most important of al 
it monopolises tn the society's ollicial circular what com 
spomis to the ncwspniwr press. The existence of politic: 
parties fairly equal in knowledge, ability, and electon 
orc;anisation, and each served by its own press, would alwaj 
save the democratic state from this particular perversion < 
the Rcfercmlum to the advantajjc of the existing governmcn 
Ihit any parly or sect of opinion which, from lack of fund 
education, or social influence, could not call to its aid tli 
forces which we have named, would, we suggest, find itself 8 
helpless in face of a Referendum as the discontented scctio 
of a strong Trade Union. 

We have seen, moreover, that there is in Trade Unio 
government a certain special class of questions in which th 
Referendum has a distinct use. Where a decision wi 
involve at some future time the personal co-operation < 
the members in some positive act essentially optional in il 
nature — still more where that act involves a voluntar 
personal sacrifice, or where not a majority alone bt 
pmctically the whole body of the members must on pain < 
failure join in it, — the Kcferendum may be useful, not as 
legislative act, but as an index of the probability that th 
members will actually do what will be required of then 
The decision to strike is obviously a case in point Anotht 
instance may be found in the decisions of Trade Union 
or other bodies that each member shall use his municipal c 
parliamentary franchise in a particular manner. Here tb 
success or failure of the policy of the organisation depends nc 
on the passive acquiescence of the rank and file in acts don 
by the executive committee or the officers, but upon eac 
member's active performance of a personal task. We cannc 
think of any case of this kind within the sphere of th 
modern democratic state. If Indeed, as Mr. Auberon Herbci 



|Nopo0C% it wttc left to the optlofi of eftch dtlieii to deteniilfi^ 
from time to time the amount and the application of liis 
contributions to the treasury^ the Chancelkxr of the Exchequer 
would probably find it oonventent» prior to making up the 
estiroatesp to take a Referendum as a guide to how much 
would probably be paid Or, to take an analogy very near 
to that of the Trade Unfon decision to strike, if each soldier 
in the army were at liberty to leave at a da/s notice, it 
would probably be found expedient to take a vote of the 
rank and file befcMt engaging in a foreign wan In the 
modem democratic state, however, as it actually exists, it is 
not left to the option of the individual citizen whether or not 
he will act In the manner decided on. The success or 
failure of the policy docs not therefore depend on obtaining 
universal assent and personal participation in the act ifiselC 
Whether the citizen likes it or not, he is compelled to pay 
the taxes and obey the laws which have been decided on by 
the competent authority. Whether or not he will maintain 
that authority in power, will depend not on his original 
impulsive judgment as to the expediency of the tax or the 
law, but on his deliberate approval or disapproval of the 
subsequent results. 

If Trade Union history throws doubt on the advantages 
of the Referendum, still less docs 'it favor the institution of X 
the delegate as distinguished from the representative. Even 
in the comparatively simple issues of Trade Union admini- 
stration, it has been found, in practice, quite impossible to 
obtain definite instructions from the members on all the 
matters which come up for decision. When, for instance, the 
sixty delegates of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
met in 1892 to revise the constitution and trade policy of 
their society, they were supposed to confine themselves to 
such amendments as had previously received the sanction of 
one or other of the branches. But although the amendments 
so sanctioned filled over five hundred printed pages, it was 
finind impossible to construct from this material alone any 
consistent constitution or line of policy. The delegates were 
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necessarily compelled to exercise larger freedom and to fram< 
a set of rules not contemplated by any one of the branches 
And this experience of the Enjjincers is only a type of whal 
has been going on throughout the whole Trade Union world 
The increased facilities for communication, on the one hand 
and the [jfowth of representative institutions, on the other 
h;ivc made the delegate obsolete. Wherever a Trade Unior 
has retained the old ideal of direct government by the people 
it has naturally preferred to the Delegate Meeting the Icsi 
expensive and more thoroughgoing device of the Referendum 
For the most part the increasing complication and intncac) 
of modern industrial affairs has, as we have seen, compellcc 
the substitution of representative institutions. These con 
sidcrations apply with even greater force to the democratk 
state. 

Trade Union history gives, therefore, little support tc 
( the Kefercndum or the Delegate Meeting, and points rathei 
to government by a Representative Assembly as the lasi 
word of democracy.* It is therefore important to see whcthei 
these Trade Union parliaments have any lesson for th( 
political student The governing assemblies of even thi 
most democratic states have, unlike Trade Union parliaments 
hitherto been drawn almost exclusively from the middle o 
upper classes, and have- therefore escaped the special diAictiltic 
of communities of wage -earners. If, however, we assume thai 
the. manual workers, who number four-fifths of the population 
will gradually become the dominant influence in the elector 
ate, and will contribute an important and increasing sectioi 
of the representatives, the governing assemblies of the Coal 

I "Tlictearetwoclemcnlico.exittenl in the conduct of hnman aflain — poUtg 
atld administration — but, though the conRncs of thdr respective }ntiidKtiao 
overliii, the functions of each must of necessilir be excrciied within iu owi 
domain itf it* own hlcraicby— the one consisting of trained apedalitt* am 
experts, intimalcljr conversant with the historical tiadilions of their own depart 
mcnt and with the minutest details of the sub)ccls with which xYicj are concerned 
the nihct (jualificd by their lai^ converse with whatever is influential am 
inti:1li(;cnl in their own country or on tlie European Coniincnl, and, above all 
by their Pailbmcnlaiy talents and Iheir tactful spprccialion of public opinion, V 
determine the funeral lines along which the destinies of their country ibunld bi 
led.'— Speech by the Marquit of Duffcrin, Timti, nth June 1S97. 
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miners or Cotton Operatives to-dmy mmy be to a laige extent 
prophetic of tlie futuie Iq^tive assembly in any English- 
speaking oommonity. 

One inference seems to us clear. Any efTective participa- 
tion of Ae wage-earning class in the councils of the nation 
involves Ae establishment of a new 'calling, that of the 
professional representative. For the parish or town council 
it is possible to elect men who will continue to work 
at tiidr trades, just as a Trade Union branch can be 
administered by committee-men and officers in full work. 
The adoption of the usual Co-operative and Trade Union 
practice of paying travelling expenses and an allowance for 
the actual time spent on the public business would suffice 
to enable workmen to attend the district or county counciL 
But the governing assembly of any important state must 
always demand practically the whole time of its members. 
The working-man representative in the House of Commons 
is therefore most closely analogous, not to the working miner 
or spinner who attends the Coal or Cotton Parliament, but 
to the permanent and salaried official representatives, who, 
in both these assemblies, exercise the predominant influence 
and control the executive work. The analogy may therefore 
seem to point to the election to the House of Commons of 
the trained representative who has been successful in the 
parliament of his trade. 

Such a suggestion misses the whole moral of Trade 
Union history. The cotton or coal -mining official repre- 
sentative succeeds in influencing his own trade assefnbly 
because he has mastered the technical details of all the 
business that comes before it ; because his whole life has 
been one long training for the duties which he has to 
discharge ; because, in short, he has become a professional 
expert in ascertaining and representing the desires of his 
constituents and in bringing about the conditions of their 
fulfilment. But transport this man to the House of 
Commons, and he finds himself confronted with facts and 
problems as foreign to his experience and training as his 
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own business would be to the banker or the country gentle- 
man. What the working class will presently recognise is 
that the duties of a parliamentary representative constitute 
as much a new business to the Trade Union official as the 
duties of a general secretary are to the ordinary mechanic. 
When workmen desire to be aS efficiently represented in 
the Parliament of the nation as they arc in their own 
trade assemblies, they will find themselves compelled to 
establish a clans of expert parliamentary representatives, 
just as they have had to establish a class of expert trade 
officials. 

We need not consider in any detail what cflfect an influx 
of " labor members " of this new type would, probably have 
upon the British House of Commons. Any one who has 
watched the deliberations of the Coal or the Cotton Parlia- 
ment, or the periodical revising committees of the other 
great unions, will have been impressed by the disinclination 
of the profession^] representative to mere talk, his impatience 
of dilatory procedure, and his determination to " get the 
business through" within working hours. Short speeches, 
rigorous closure, and an almost extravagant substitution 
of printed matter for lengthy " front bench " explanations 
render tht^sc assemblies among the most efficient of demo- 
cratic bodies.' 

More important is it to consider in what respects, 
judging from Trade Union analogies, the expert professional 
representative will differ from the unpaid politician to whom 
the middle and upper classes have hitherto been accustomed. 
We have already described how in the Trade Union world 
the representative has a twofold function, neither part oi 
which may be neglected with impunity. He makes it just 
as much his business to ascertain and express the real 
desires of his constituents as he docs to control and direct 
the operations of the civil servants of his trade. With the 

1 TheM rcpceientaliire usemblia pmeat > giot conlnjl to Ihe Tiadi 
Union Concrcu, u to which lee [he mlneqiieDt chapter ca " The Method tk 
Lec<il Enoclineat." 
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entnuftoe into die House of Commofis of men of thb type^ 
the work of aaoertdning and expce^iing the wi«he« of the 
constituencies would be much more ddiberatdjr pumied 
than at present The typical member of Parliament to-day 
attends to such actual expressions of opinion as reach him 
from his constituency in a clear and definite form, but 
regards it as no part of his work actively to discover what 
the Silent or inarticulate doctors are vagudy desiring; He 
vluts his constituency at rare intervals, and then only to 
expound his own views in set speeches at public meetings, 
whilst his personal intercourse is almost entirely limited 
to persons of his own class or to political wire-pullers. 
Whatever may be his intentions, he is seldom in touch 
with any but the middle or upper dass, together with 
that tiny section of all classes to whom ^ politics^ is of 
constant interest Of the actual grievances and ''dim in- 
articulate ** aspirations of the bulk of the people, the lower 
middle and the wage-earning class, he has practically no 
conception. When representation of working-class opinion 
becomes a profession, as in the Tmde Union world, we see 
a complete revolution in the attitude of the representative 
towards his constituents. To fi;id out what his constituents 
desire becomes an essential part of his work. It will not do 
to wait until they write to him, for the working-man is slow 
to put pen to paper. Hence the professional Trade Union 
representative takes active steps to learn what the silent 
members arc thinking. He spends his whole time, when 
not actually in session, in his constituency. He makes few 
set speeches at public gathcriiigs, but he b diligent in 
attending branch meetings, and becomes an attentive listener 
at local committees. At his office he is accessible to every 
one of his constituents. It is, moreover, part of the regular 
routine of such a functionary to be constantly communicat- 
ing with every one of his constituents by means of frequent 
drculars on points which he believes to be of special interest 
to them. If, therefore, the professional representative, as we 
know him in the Trade Union world, becomes a feature of 
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the House of Commons, the future member of Parliame 
will feel himself not only the authoritative exponent 
the votes of his constituents, but also their " Londi 
Correspondent," their parliamentary agent, and thi 
expert adviser in all matters of legislation or genci 
politics.' 

It is impossible to forccaist all the consequences th 
would follow from raising (or, as some would say, degradin 
the parliamentary representative from an amateur to a pr 
fcsstonal. Uut among other things the whole etiquette 
the situation would be changed, At present it is a poi 
of honor in a member of Parliament not to express t 
constituents' desires when he conscientiously differs fro 
them. To the " gentleman politician " the only altcrnati 
', to voting as he himself thinks best is resigning his se 
This delicacy is unknown to any paid professional agci 
The architect, solicitor, or permanent civil servant, aft 
tendering hts advice and supporting bis views with all Y 
expert ' authority, finally carries out whatever policy I 
employer commands. This is also the view which tl 
professional representative of the Trade Union world tak 
of his own duties. It is his business not only to put befb 
his constituents what be believes to' be their best policy at 
to back up bis opinion with all the ai^umcntative power I 
can bring to bear, but also to put his entire energy In 
wrestling with what ha conceives to be their ignorance ai 
to become for. the time a vigorous propagandist of his ov 
policy. But if, when he has done his best in this way, I 
fails to get a majority over to his view, he loyally accep 
the decision and records his vote in accordance with I: 
constituents' desires. We imagine that professional repi 
sentativcs of working-class opinion in the House of Commoi 
would take the same course.* 

■ " Rcpincnuiive* oucbi to give Heht ■nd leading to the ptopU, ]uit u I 
people Rive itimului and momentum to their repiesentalivci."— J. Biyce, 3 
AnirrkaH C^minMvrtaltA (London, 1891), vol. L p. 197. 

* It tt iotermtini; to oolicc that in ihc countiy ia whkh ll 
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Thb may at first aeein to Indicate a letuni of tiie pfo- 
feiilonal representative to the position of a delate. Trade 
Union expcrienoe points, however, to the very reverse. In the 
great majority of cases a constituency cannot be said to have 
any dear and decided views on particular projects. What 
they ask from their representative is that he shall act In the 
manner which. In his opinion, will best serve to promote 
their general desires. It is only In particular Instances, 
usually when some well-intentioned proposal entails Im- 
mediately inconvenient results, that a wave of decided 
opinion spreads through a working-class constituency. It 
is exactly In cases of this kind that a propagandist campaign 
by a professional debater, equipped with all the facts, is of 
the greates t utility. Such a campaign would be the very 
last thing that a member of Parliament of the present type 
would venture upon if he thought that his constituents were 
against hinu He would feel that the less the points of 
dificrence were made prominent, the better for his own 
safety. But once it came to be understood that the final 
command of 'the constituency would be obeyed, the repre- 
sentative would run no risk of losing his scat, merely because 
he did his- best to convert his constituents. Judging from 
Trade Union experience he would, in nine' cases out of ten, 
succeed in converting them to his own view, and thus 
perform a valuable piece of. political education. In the 
tenth case the campaign -would have been no less educa- 
tional, though in another way ; and, whichever was the 
right view, the issue would have been made clear, the facts 
brought out, and the way opened for the eventual conversion 
of one or other of the contending parties. 

Trade Union experience indicates, therefore, a still further 
development in the evolution of the representative. Working- 

Uie people ** has been most whole-heartedly accepted, the Trade Union practice 
prevails. The members of the Swiss " ISundcsrath " (Federal Cabinet) do not 
resign when any project is disapproved of l)y the legislature, nor do the members 
oC the *' Nationalratb ** throw up their legislative functions when a measure is 
rejected by the electors on Referendum. Both cabinet ministers and legtslaton 
•ft themselves to carry out the populnr will. 
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class democracy will expect him not only to be able to 
understand and interpret the desires of his electors, and 
cficctively to direct and control the administrating executive : 
he must also count it as part of his duty to be the expert 
parliamentary adviser of his constituency, and at times an 
active propapandist of his own advice. Thus, if any inference 
from Trade Uliion history is valid in the larger sphere, the 
whole tendency of working-class democracy will unconsciously 
be to exalt the real power of the representative, and more 
and more to difTercntiatc his functions from those of the 
ordinary citizen on the one hand, and of the expert admini- 
strator on the other. The typical representative assembly o( 
the future wilt, it may be suggested, be as far removed from 
the House of Commons of to-day as the latter is from the 
mere Delegate Meeting. Wc have already travelled far from 
the one man taken by rotation from the roll, and changed 
mechanically to convey " the voices " of the whole body. We 
may in the future leave equally behind the member to whom 
wealth, position, or notoriety secures, almost by accident, a 
scat in Parliament, in which he can, in such Intervals as his 
business or pleasure may leave him, decide what he thinks 
best for the nation. In his stead we may watch appearing in 
increasing numbers the professional representative, — a man 
selected for natural aptitude, deliberately trained for his new 
work as a special vocation, devoting his whole time to the 
discharge of his manifold duties, and actively maintaining 
an intimate and reciprocal intellectual relationship with his 
constituency. 

How far such a development of the representative will 
fit in with the party system as we now know it ; how far it 
will increase the permanence and continuity of parliamentary 
life ; how far it will promote collective action and tend to 
increasing bureaucracy ; how far, on the other hand, it will 
bring the ordinary man into active political citizenship, and 
rehabilitate the House of Commons in popular estimation ; 
how far, therefore, it will increase the real authority of the 
people over the representative assembly, and of the repre- 
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scntative assembly over the permanent civil service ; how far, 
in fine, it will give us that combination of administrative 
efficiency with popular control which is at once the rcqubitc 
and the ideal of all democracy — all these are questions that 
make the future interesting. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 

The trade clubs of the eighteenth century inherited frot 
the Middle Ages the tradition of strictly localised corpora 
tions, the unit of government necessarily coinciding, like ths 
of the English craft gild, with the area of the particular cit 
in which the members lived. And we can well imagine thi 
a contemporary observer of the constitution and policy ( 
these little democracies might con5dcntIy .have predicted tha 
they, like the craft gilds, must inevitably remain strictl; 
localised bodies. The crude and primitive form of popula 
government to which, as we have seen, the workmen wer 
obstinately devoted, could only serve the needs of a sma 
and local society. Government by general meeting of a 
the members, administration by the forced service of tndi 
viduals taken in rotation from the roll — in short, the idci 
of each member taking an equal and identical share in th 
management of public affairs — was manifestly tmpracticabi 
in any but a society of which the members met each ottu 
with the frequent intimacy of near neighbours. Yet in spit 
of all difllcuUics of constitutional machinery, the historia 
watches these local trade clubs, in marked contrast with th 
craft gilds, irresistibly expanding into associations of nations 
extent. Thus, the little friendly club which twenty-thre 
Bolton irohfoundcrs established in 1809 spread steadily ovc 
the whole of England, Ireland, and Wales, until to-^day I 
numbers over 16,000 members, dispersed among I22separat 
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bcmnchet. The aobics of little dubt of mlUwr^lits and 
'Steem-engine makersi fitteis and UacksmithSi at if impdled 
by some ovennastering inipulsci diew together between 1840 
and 185 1 to form the great Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters luid- 
Joiners (established i860) haS| in the thirty-five years of Its 
existence, abscMbed several dozens of local carpenters* sodetieSi 
and now counts within its ranks four-fifths of the organised 
ca r penters in the kingdom. Finally, we see off[an{sations 
established, like the Amalgamated Society of Railway. 
Servants in 1873, with the deliberate intention of covering 
the whole trade from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
How slowly, painfully, and reluctantly the workmen have 
modified their crude ideas of democracy to meet the exigencies 
of a national organisation, we have already described. 

But it was not merely the workman's simplicity in matters 
of government that hampered the growth of national organisa* 
tion. The traditional policy of the craftsman of the Englkh 
town — ^the restriction of the right to vrork to those who had 
acquired the ^ freedom " of the corporation, the determined 
exclusion of ** interlopers," and the craving to keep trade 
from going out of the town — has left deep roots in English 
industrial life, alike among the shopkeepers and among the 
workmen. Trade Unionism has had constantly to struggle 
against this spirit of local monopoly, specially noticeable in 
the seaport towns.^ 

Down to the middle of the present century the ship- 
wrights had an independent local club in every port, each of - 
which strove with might and main to exclude from any 
chance of work in the port all but men who had Icamt their 
trade within its bounds. These monopoly rules caused 
incessant friction between the men of the several ports. ^ 
Shipwrights out of work in one town could not perma- 
nently be kept away from another in which more hands were 

^ It b interesting to note that the modem forms of the monopoly spirit are 
•bo specially characteristic of the industry of shipbuilding ; see the chapter on 
••TheRi^ttoaTrade.** 
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wanted. The newcomers, refused admission into the old pi 
society, eventually formed .1 new local union among the 
selves, and naturally tended to ignore the trade rcguiatic 
maintained by the monopolists. To remedy this disastrc 
state of things a loose federation was between 1850 a 
18G0 gradually formed among the local societies for 1 
express purix>se of discussing, at annual congresses, how 
establish more satisfactory relations between the ports, 
the records of these congresses we watch, for nearly thli 
years, the struggle of the monopolist societies against 1 
efforts of those, such as Glasgow and Newcastle, whi 
circumstances had converted them to a belief in compli 
mobility of labor within a trade. The open societ 
at last lost patience with the conser\'ative spirit of 1 
others, and in 1882 united to form a national amalgamal 
union, based on the principle of a common purse a 
complete mobility between port and port. This organi 
tion, the Associated Shipwrights' Society, has, in fift< 
years, succeeded in absorbing all but three of the to 
societies, and now extends to every port in the kingdc 
" In these times of mammoth firms, with large capital," wri 
the general secretary, " the days of local societies' utility ht 
gone by, and it is to be hoped the few still remaining outsi 
the consolidated association of their trade will ere long I 
aside all local animus and trivial objections, or perso 
feeling . . . for the paramount interest of their trade." * 
The history of the Shipwrights' organisation is typi 
■ of that of other port unions. The numerous societies 
Sailmakcrs, once rigidly monopolist, arc now united in 
federation, within which complete mobility prevails.* 7 
Coopers* societies, which in the port towns had forme 
much in common with the Shipwrights, now, with one exo 
tion, admit to membership any duly apprenticed cooper fr 

I T^lfik Annual R4for1t/AiiodaltdSliifwrishtfSe€itlyt.iiiiHM>it,i^, 
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taother towiu But die main dtadels of local monopdljr 
bi the Trade Union world have always been the trade clnbs 
of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. The Dfiblin Coopers have, 
even at the present time^ a rigidly ck)sod society, which 
rcftiaes all intercourse with other unions, and maintains, 
through an ingenious arrangement, a strict monopoly of Ab 
important coopering centre;' and the Cork Stonemasons^ 
who are combined in an old local clubb whilst insisting on 
working at Fermoy whenever they please, will not, as we 
learn, suflTer any mason, from Fermoy or elsewhere, to obtain 
employment at Cork. 

Even in Ireland, however, the development of Trade 
Unionism is hostile to local monopoly. Any grovnng in- 
dustry is quickly invaded by members of the great English 
sodeties, who establish their own branches and force the 
local clubs to come to terms. One by one old Irish unions 
apply to be admitted as branches into the richer and more 
powerful English societies, and have in consequence to accept 
the principle of complete mobility of labor. The famous 

1 Tbe ammgement is as follows: Tbe Dublin Coopeis do not prohibit 
ttimngen from working in Dublin when more coopers are wanted. On sjich 
occasions- the secretary writes to coopers' societies in other towns, notably Burton* 
stating the nuinber of men required. Upon all such outsiders a tax of a shilling 
a week is levied as ** working fee,** half of which benefits the Dublin society, the 
other half being accumulated to pay the immigrant's return fare. As soon as 
work shows signs of approaching slackness, the "foreigner" receives warning 
that lie must instantly depart : it is said that his return ticket b presented to him, 
with any balance remaining; out of his weekly sixpence As many as 200 
''strangers" will in this way sometimes be paid off, and sent away in a single 
week. Uy this means the Dublin Coolers (a) secure al>solute regularity of 
employment fur their own members, (^) provide the extra labor required in busy 
times, and (r) maintain their own control over the conditions under which the 
work is done. The employers appear to be satisfied with the arrangement, which, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, is the only surviving instance of what 
was once a common rule of port unions. Thus, the rules of Queenstown Ship* 
Wrights' Society, right down to its absorption in the Associated Shipwrighu* 
Sodety (in 1894), included.a provision that "no strange shipwright" should be 
allowed to work in the town while a member was idle. And the Liverpool 
Saflmakers' Society (established 18 17) has, among the MS. rules preserved in the 
old minute* book, one providing that "strangers" with indentures should be 
allowed to wbrk at ** legal sail-rooms," but should members be unable to obtain 
employment elsewhere, then " the stranger shall be discharged and the member be 
engaged." 
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" Dublin Regulars," a rigidly monopolist local carpenters' 
union, claiming descent from the gilds, and always striving 
to exclude from admission any but the sons of the members,' 
became, in 1 890, at the instance of its younger members, one 
of the 629 branches of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, bound to admit to work fellow-members 
from all parts of the world. Among the Irish Shipwrights, 
too, once the most rigidly monopolist of all, this tendency 
has progressed with exceptional rapidity. The annual report 
of tlie Associated Shipwrights' Society for 1S93 records- 
the absorption in that year alone of no fewer than six old 
Irish port unions, each of which had hitherto striven to 
maintain for its members all the work of its own port. 

But although the growth of national organisation has 
done much to break dowil this spirit of local monopoly, 
we do not wish to imply that it has been completely 
eradicated. The workman, whether a Trade XJnioniat or 
not, still shares with the shopkeeper and the small manu- 
facturer, the old instinctive objection to work "going out 
of the town." The proceedings of local authorities often 
reveal to us the " small master," the retail tradesman, 
and the local artisan all insisting that "the ratepayers' 
money " should be spent so as directly to benefit the local 
trade. Trade Unionists are not backward in making use 
of this vulgar error when it suits their purpose, and the 
" labor members " of town or county councils can seldom 
refrain, whenever it is proposed "to send work into the 
country," from adopting an argument which they And so 
convincing to many of their middle-class colleagues,* 

< See, Tor JnsMnce, ihe detailed account of it giTcn in the Report am Tmdt 
Sniaitt and Sirittsif tht NtUiaital Aiieeialun fir Iht FtamatitH ef Seeial Stint* 
{i860), pp. 4"8-4»3- 

* Tntl/lk Annual Rtfert »/ Iki Aaeciattd Skifvmglitf Sttielx, p. xL (New- 
ciutle, 1894). 

* During the ftnl eight yean of the London County Council (i889.97)ie*en] 
Kttempti wen moile to confine contracts to London limit. It ii inierettiog to 
note that these all emanated from middie'ClauRiembcn of the Moderate I'artj', and 
that Ihey were oppiacd by John Durni and a lnrEe majority of the "Labor 
Memlicrt 'and I>Qt,'[vt>ives,a( well at by the more responsible of the " MoiletUei.'' 
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But if we follow the Labor Member from the council 
chamber to hb Trade Union branch meeting, we shall 
recognise that the grievance felt by his Trade Unionist 
constituents is not exclusively, or even mainly, based on 
the " local protectionism ** of the shopkeeper and the small 
manufacturer. What the urban Trade Unionist actually 
resists is not any loss of work to a particular locality, but 
the incessant attempt of contractors to evade the Trade 
Union regulations, by getting the work done in districts in 
which the workmen are cither not organised at all, or in 
which they are working at a low Standard Rate. Thus the 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons incurs consider- 
able odium because the branches in many lai^e towns insert 
in their local rules a prohibidon of the use of stone imported 
in a worked state from any outside district But this general 
prohibition arises from the fact that the practical alternative 
to working the stone on the spot is getting it worked in the 
district in which it is quarried. Now, whatever mechanical 
or economic advantage may be claimed for the latter 
practice, it so happens that the quarry districts are those 
in which the Stonemasons are worst oi^anised. In these 
districts for the most part, no Standard Rate exists, the 
hours of labor are long and variable, and competitive piece- 
work, unregulated by any common agreement, usually prevails. 
Moreover, any transference of work from the Stonemasons 
of Urge cities where jobs dovetail with each other, to the 
Stonemasons of quarry villages, entirely dependent on the 
spasmodic orders for worked stone received by the quarry 
owner, necessarily involves an increase in the numtx:r of 
Stonemasons exposed to irregularity of work, and habitually 
** on tramp " from county to county.* 

^ For instance the '* Working Rules to be observed by the Master Builders 
and Operative Stonemasons of Portsmouth," signed io 1S931 ^X.^n master 
tniildcrs and four workmen, on behalf of their resiiective associations, include the 
following provision, '* That no piecework be allowed and no worked scone to 
come into the town except scjuare steps, flags, curbs, and landings, and no brick* 
layers to fix worked stone." The London rules are not so explicit. As formally 
agreed to in 1S92 by the associations of employers and employed, they provide 
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Wc may trace a similar feeling in the protests frcquen' 
made by the branches of the National Union of Hoot a 
Shoe Operatives, af^ainst work being sent Into the couni 
vil!at;c«, or even from a centre in which wages arc high, 
one working unilcr a lower "statcmcnL" That this is i 
merely a tlisguisctl "local protectionism" may be seen fn 
the fact tliat the Norlhampton Dranch actually resolved 
1888 to strike, not against Northampton employers send! 
work out of the town, but against a London manufactu 
sending his work to Northampton,' In 1889, the Exccut 
Council of the same union found itself driven to take acti 
against the systematic attempts of certain employers 
evade the wages agreement which they had formally cntei 
into, by sending their work away to have certain proces 

thai " [uccework uid lubdontracting Tor labor only ih«1I on BO ■CMunt be mo 
to, CKCepling Toi granite kerb, York paving and tuioing." The London Sti 
maMni, however, claim, u for initancc in their complaint In 1S94 acalwt 
Works Department oT the Londoa Couniy Council, that thii rate mutt 
inlerpietod to at to excluile the u(e b Lnndan of ttone voriied In ti qn 
dittrkt. lliii daim wat tuccessTully misted hj the Trade Union le 
tentalivei who lal on the Workt Committee. We tubsequently inveitigi 
Ibit case ounelvei, tracin(; the ilonc (a long run of landMone kerb for ■ 
railingx) back to Dcrliyihire, where it wu quarried and worked. Wc Ibund 
diMiict totally unorganiicd, the Monemasoni' work being done largeljp hjr 1 
kiboT, at competitive piecework, without tetllcd agreement, bjr nan-ani<Mi 
working irregular nod tometiinci eiccuive houn. It wai impotiiblc not to 
that, although the London Ntonemuom had expreticd tbeir objection ia 
wrong termi and Iherclbre had failed to obtain rcdren, they were, accon 
to the " I-'air Wales' policy adopted by the County Council and the Hi 
of Commoni, jutliriud in their com[)laint, Unfotlunattly, inttead of btil« 
■o the notice of the Committee the actual condition* under whfch Ibe • 
wai being worked, they relied on the argument that the London inlepai 
ntoncy thuuUI be t|icnt on London workmen. Thii argument, at they aRerw 
explained to us, luil lieen found the nioit effective with the thopkeepcH 
imall manuractutcn who dominate provincLil Town Councilt. The T 
Unionist mcmliun of the London County Council proved obdurate l» 

< Shot and J-taHitr RecarJ, zSth July 18E8. In the lami way a £•■ 
meeting of the. Manchciter SloncmaHinii in 18G1, deciiled to lupport • n 
against a Manchi-ttvr employer who, carrying out a contract at Allrincham, ( 
milei olf, had hit ttone worked at Manrheslet, iniiead of at AUiinchan 
required \if the working rulet of the Allrincham branch. In thlt cate, 
Manchester Stonemasont itnick against work coming to themielve* at k U 
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done In loiver-pftid dlstricta, Thcie emptoyerB ivere 
teoofdliq^jr Informed, not that the work must be kepi in 
the town, but that, wherever it was executed, the *shop 
ftatement" which thcjr had signed must be adhered to. It 
was at the same time expressly intimated that If these 
emph)yefft diose to set up works of their own In a iiew 
place, ''they will be at perfect liberty to do so,* without 
objectkxi from the unioUi even if they chose a low*paid 
district, " provided that they pay the highest rate of wages 
of the district to which they ga"*^ 

We have quoted the strongest instances of Trade Union 
objcctKHi to 'work going out of the town,** In order to 
unravd, from the common stock of economic prejudice, the 
impulse which is distinctive of Trade Unionism itselC It Is 
customary (or persons interested in the prosperity of one 
establishment, one town or one district, to seek to obtain 
trade for that particular establishment, town or district. 
Had Trade Unions remained, like the n>edixval craft gilds, 
organisations of strictly local membership, they must, almost 
Inevitably, have been marked by a similar local favoritism. 
But the whole tendency of -Trade Union history has been 
towards the solidarity of- each trade as a whole. The 
natural selfishness of the local branches is accordingly always 
being combated by the central executives and national 
delegate meetings, in the wider interests of the whole body 
of the members wherever they may be working. Just in 
proportion as Trade Unionism is strong and well established 
we find the old customary favoritism of locality replaced 
by the impartial enforcement of uniform conditions upon 
all districts alike. When, for instance, the Amalgamated 
Association of Cotton Weavers, in delegate meeting assembled, 
finally decided to adopt a uniform list of piecework prices, 
the members then working at Great Haru'ood found no 
sympathy f6r their plea that such a measure would reduce 

^ The " National Conference ** of the Union ptssed a liinilar resolution ia 
1S86 ; MnUkiy Report of tht National Union of Boot and Shot Optrativcs^ 
Janaar]rlSS7 and February 1889. 
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their own exceptionally high rates. And although it w 
foreseen and declared that uniformity would tend to t 
concentration of the manufacture in the most favofat 
situated districts, to the consequent loss of the more rcmc 
villages, the delegates from these villages almost unanimous 
supported what was believed to be good for the trade ai 
wliolc.' 

In another industry, the contrast between the old " loi 
protectionism" and the Trade Unionist view has resulted 
an interesting change in electioneering tactics. The Lond 
Society of Compositors and the Typographical Associati 
have, for the last ten years, used more electoral pressure wi 
regard to the distribution of local work, than any other Tra 
Union. So long as parliamentary electors belonged mainly 
the middle cla.ss,a parlLimentary candidate was advised by I 
agent to distribute his large printing orders fairly among 
parts ofhis constituency, and lindcr no circumstances tocmpl 
a printer living beyond its boundary. Now the astute age 
eager to conciliate the whole body of organised workmen 
the constituency, confines his printing strictly to the bi 
Trade Union establishments, although this usually invoh 
passing over most of the local establishments and sometin 
even giving work to firms outside the district Tbi influer 
of the Trade Union leaders is used, not to maintain th 
respective trades in all the places in which they happen 
exist, but to strengthen, at the expense of the rest, the 
establishments, those towns, and even those districts, in whi 
the conditions of work arc most advantageous. 

We see, therefore, that in spite of the difficulties 
government, in spite of the strong inherited tradition 
local cxcluslveness, and in spite, too, of the natural selli! 
ncss of each branch in desiring to preserve its own to 
monopoly, the unit of government in the workmen's oi^ 
isations, in complete contrast to the gilds of the mast 

I Six.-cLil meeting of General Council of Amalgunnleil Attocialioa of Cot 
Vraven, 30th A|itil iSqi, allcnded bjr one of the outhon; Me olhet iruUC 
cited u the chapter oo "'fhc Standard Rate." 
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omftMiieiit hit beeome the trade Instead of the tmm} 
Our deacriptkm of this irresbtible tendency to expan* 
sion haa alfcady to aome extent revealed Its cauie^ In the 
Trade Unkm desire to secure uniform minimum conditions 
tliroughout each industry. In our examination of the 
Methods and Regulations - of Trade Unionism^ and in our 
analysis of their economic workings we shall discover the 
means by -which the wage-earners seek to attain this end, 
and the reasons which convince them of its importance. 
In the final part of our work we shall examine how far such 
an equality Is economically possible or desirable. For. the 
moment the reader must accept the fact that this uniformity 
of minimum is» whether wisely or not, the most permanent 
of Trade Union aspirations. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that this conception 
of the solidarity of each trade as a whole Is checked ; by 
racial diiTerences. The great national unions of Engineers 
and Carpenters find no difHculty in extending their organisa- 
tions beyond national boundaries, and easily open branches 
in the United States or the South African Republic, Prance 
or Spain, provided that these branches arc composed of British 
worlvmen.* But it is needless to say that it has not yet 
appeared .practicable to any British Trade Union even to 
suggest amalgamation with the Trade Union of any other 
country. Diflcrcnces in Idgal position, In political status, in 
industrial methods, and in the economic situation between 

^ Whefe at the present day a widesptcad English industry is without a pre* 
ponderatiDg national Trade Union, it is simply a mark of imperfect organisation. 
Thus the numerous little Trade Unions of Painters, and Chippers ami Drillen 
include only a small proportion of those at work in the trades. 

' The Amalgamated Society of Engineers had, in 1-896, 82 branches beyond 
the United Kingdom, and the Amalgamated Society of Car])enters and Joiners no 
lewer than 87. About half of these are in the United States or Canada, and 
most of the rctnainder in the Australian Colonies or South Africa. The Engineers 
had one branch in France, at Croix, and formerly one in Spain, at liilbao, 
where the United Society of Boilermakers also had a branch until 1894. In the 
years 1880-82 the United Society of Itoilcrroakcrs even had a branch at Con« 
stantinople. The only other English Trade Union hhving branches beyond sea 
is the Steam-Engine Makers' Society, which has opened lodges at New York, 
Montreal, and Brisbane. 
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French and English workers — not to mention the barriei 
language — easily account for the indisposition on the p 
of practical British workmen to consider an internatio 
am.i!;^amatcd union. And it is significant that, even wit! 
the British Isles, the progress towards national union 1 
been much hampered by differences of racial sentiment s 
divergent views of social expediency. The English carpcn 
plumber, or smith who finds himself working in a Sco 
town, is apt to declare the Scotch union in his trade to 
little better than a friendly society, and to complain t 
Scotch workmen arc too eager for immediate gain and 
personal advancement sufficiently to resist such danger 
innovations as competitive piecework, nibbling at 
Standard Rate, or habitual overtime. The Scotch n 
retorts that the English Trade Union is extravagant in 
expenditure, especially at the head office in London 
Manchester, and unduly restrictive in its Regulations i 
Method^ In some cases the impulse towards amalgai 
tion has prevailed over this divergence as to what ts socij 
expedient The United Society' of Boilermakers, wh 
extends without a rival from sea to sea, was able in iS 
through the loyalty of the bulk of its Scottish members, 
stamp out an attempted secession, aiming at a natto 
society on the banks of the Clyde, which evoked the supp 
of Scottish national' feeling, voiced by the Glasgow Tra 
Council. In other cases Scotch pertinacity has conque 
England, The Associated Shipwrights' Society, the rise i 
national development of which we have already descril 
sprang out of the Glasgow Shipwrights' Union, which g 
to the wider ot^nisation its able and energetic secrett 
Mr. Alexander Wilkic. The Itritish Steel Smelters' Asso 
tion (established 1 886) has spread from Glasgow over 
whole industry in the Northern and Midland districts 
England. In both these cases the Scotch have''stoo] 
to conquer," the Scottish secretary moving to an Engl 
town as the centre of membership shifted towards the soi 
But in other trades the prevailing tendency towards com^' 
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national amalgamation b still baffled by the sturdy Scotdi 
determination— due partly to differenoes of administration 
but mainly to racial sentiment — not to be ** g ov er n ed from 
England.** ^ The powerful English national unions of Car> 
penters. Handworking Bootmakers, Plumbers, and Bricklayers 
have dthcr never attempted or have failed to persuade their 
Scottish fellow-workmen to give up their separate Scottish 
societies. The rival national societies of Tailors are always 
at war, making periodical excursions across the Border, this 
establishment of branches in each other's territories giving 
rise to heated recriminations. In many important trades, 
such as the Compositors, Stonemasons, and Ironfoundcrs, 
eflfective Trade Unionism is as old in Scotland as in 
England, and the two national societies in each trade, whilst 
retaining complete Home Rule, have settled down to a 
fraternal relationship, which amounts to tacit if not formal 
federation. 

Ireland presents a similar case of racial diflerences, 
working in a somewhat diiTcrent manner. Whereas the 
Englbh Trade Unions have keenly desired union with 
Scottish local societies, they have, until lately, manifested a 
marked dislike to having anything to do with Ireland.' This 
has been, in some cases at least, the result of experience. 

1 Afudogbas tendencies may be tmoed in the Friendly Society movement, 
thouch to a lesser extent. The Scottish lodges of the Manchester .Unity of ( kid* 
iellows have their own peculiar rules. The Scottish delegates to the Foresters* 
High Court at Edinburgh in 1894, were among the most strenuous opponents 
of the proposal to fix the headquarters (at present moving annually from town to 
town) in London or Birmingham. And though exclusively Scottish Orders have 
never yet succeeded in widely establishing themselves, it is not uncommon* for 
Scottish lodges to threaten secession, as when, in 18S9, five Scottish lodges of 
the fiolton Unity of the Ancient Noble Order of Oddfellows endeavoured to !»tart 
a new '* Scottish Unity" {OUdfeilcws* A/affazint^ March 1889, p. 70). Such a 
secession from the Manchester Unity resulted in the *' Scottish Order of Odd- 
fellows ** which has, however, under 2000 mcmliers. There exist also the ** St. 
Andrew's Order of Ancient Free Gardeners of Scotland,** with 6000 members, and 
a *' United Order of Scottish. Mechanics,** with 4000 members, which refuse to 
merge themselves in t!)e larger Orders. 

' Scottish branches are declared by Trade Union secretaries to be pmfitaUe 
recruits from a financial point of view, liecausc they are habitually frugal and 
cautkms in dispensing friendly benefits. 
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From 1832 down to 1840, Irish lodges were admitted 
the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons, on the sai 
fooling as English, whilst the Scotch m&sons had alrca 
thgir independent organisation. The fortnightly rcpo 
during these years reveal constant friction between I 
central executive and the Irish branches, who would i 
agree among themselves, and who persisted in striki 
against members from other Irish towns. At the Delcgi 
Meeting in 1839 the Irish branches had to be spccia 
deprived of the right to strike without prior permission, ei 
in those cases in which the rules allowed to English branel 
the instantaneous cessation of work to resist cncroachmei 
on established customs.' But even with this precauti 
the drain of the Irish lodges upon the English mcmb 
became unendurable. At length in 1840, the gene 
.secretary was sent on a special mission of investigatli 
which revealed every kind of financial irregularity. T 
Irish lodges were found to have an incurable propensity 
dispense benefits to all and sundry irrespective of the nil 
and an invincible objection to English -methods of aoeou: 
keeping. The Dublin lodge had to be dissolved as 
punishment for retaining to itself monies remitted by I 
Central Committee for other Irish lodges. The cent 
executive who, in 1837, had successfully resisted a propc 
tion emanating from a Warwickshire district in favor 
Home Rule for Ireland, "as such separation would tnji 
the stability of the society," * now reported in its favor. " > 
are convinced," says the report, " that a vcrj" great amot 
of money had been sent to Ireland for the relief bf tram 

etc to which they had no legal right . . . Howe 

much a separation may be regretted, we feel convinced tl 
until they arc thrown more on their own resources, they » 
not sufficiently estimate the benefits derivable from such 
institution to exert themselves on its behalf," ' The rccei] 

. > Rulii f/lkt Friimtty Sacitly tfOftraliii Stmtmaifm (edilka of iSjg}, 

■ Ki-wlulions or (lie Delvt-alt: Meeting 1837. 

■ S/iintinatfu^ FartnigM]) Rttum, 3nd January 1840. 
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fiom Irduid for the yetr htd been £i^j : 101., whtbt the 
remlttanoei to Irdand had amounted to no less than jCs4S* 
It Is not turprlsbiK that the society promptly voted die 
exdiision of all the Irish branches. 

In 1850 the Executive Committee of tiie Provincial 
Tsfpographical Association were ** reluctantly oompdied to 
declare thdr conviction that no English executive can 
successfully mani^ an Association cmbradng branches so 
geographically dbtant and so materially difTcrent in their 
reflations and their mode of remuneration as those of the 
sister kingdom.** The union thereupon gave up the one 
Irish branch (Waterford) which had not already insisted on 
its independencCi and refused to entertain any proposals for 
new ones.^ Other societies which, in more recent years, have 
had Irish branches appear to have found them equally un- 
profitable, and a source of constant trouble. The records of 
the Amalgamated Society of Tailors arc full of references to 
the extravagance and financial mismanagement of its Irish 
branches. During the. year 1892 no less than four of the 
principal Irish branches of the society were rebuked by the 
Executive Council upon this account One of these had sub- 
sequently to be closed, the Executive stating that its ** report 
is altogether wrong, and does not balance. The contributions 
do not average rod. per member, and the rent of the club- 
room is more than the whole income from the branch. If a 
satisfactory explan^ition is not sent at once the branch must be 
closed."' Finally, in 1896, tlie Executive of the Associated 

1 IM/'Yiarfy i^iport 0/ the /Vwimciai 7>/«!c^/AiV«/ Ass^eitttion^ 31st 
December I S50. 

* Qwkrttrly Rrpori §/ the Amalffnmated Society ef Tathn, April 1892. 
Report on the Ennis branch. In this connection the following extract from the 
proceedini^ of the High Court of the Ancient Order of Foresters in 1894 will 
be interesting. The executive had found it necessary to hold a special investiga- 
tion into the aflairs of the Dublin District ; and they recommended the grant of 
certain advantflgcs ut)on condition of reform. This pro{K)sal led to a lively 
, debate* ''Were .they going," said one prominent Forester, 'Mo encourage 
extravagant, reckless, ■ and fraudulent mismanagement ? The report prevented 
to them showed distinctly that there had Iwen extravagant, reckless, and 
fraudulent mismanagement. . • • Not less than j£^997 had been voted by 
previoiii High Couru towards the relief of Dublin Courts. • • • The Order's 



Shipwrights* Society reported that it had been compcUc 
"to close the Dublin branch, notwithstanding that the E. < 
had instructed both the general secretary and the Humbi 
Delegate to visit them. We have not been able t 
receive any correct reports from them for some time, an 
the only word we could get from them was that there wt 
no work and no money, yet when your representative 
visited them the oniccrs were so busy working they had n{ 
time to convene a meeting of members, , . . Your E. < 
odTcrcd to have all the idle men sent to ports where en 
ploymcnt could be found them, but we are informed whci 
this has been done some of these men, notwithstanding a 
that has been done for them, refused to pay up the 
arrears, and rather than pay left thefr employment and wcr 
home. . . . When the branch books were examined it w: 
found they were paying both sick and unemployed bcncf 
to members who were not entitled to tt, and the branc 
officers were receiving salary for work they failed or refuse 
to do. Seeing the Dublin branch entirely ignored tli 
registered rules, your E. C. had no other option but t 
close the branch. The different branches must deal wit 
these men should they come to their ports."' 

So strong, however, is the dominant impulse towards th 
complete union of a trade from one end of the Unite 
Kingdom to the other, that it seems, during the last fe^ 
years, to be slowly overcoming the reluctance of both Englis 
and Irish oi^anisations. From 1889 onward, we find sue 
great national unions as the Carpenters, Railway Servant 
Engineers, Tailors, and Shipwrights freely opening branch* 
in Irish towns and absorbing the surviving trade clubs < 



Chter Onicial Valuer taid ' the mcmben have never done thdr iatj.' th 
officer theieupcHi inlerposcd with the remark, 'It wa* believed that in oonDeetk 
ttilh ficknest ihere wni a good deal of BMlingeriDc;. ' Another promiiwi 
Forester (aiil he would atlach the (Dvlitin) Courti 10 the Glasgow Diitrict. . . 
There was onljr one element of dancer, and El w.ii of putlinc loo manjr IrishOM 
toi^lher." — /■iirtiferi' Miutllany (Scpiember 1S94), p. iSo. 

> Tkt Fi/ly-fisilh Quartirlj/ Rtftrt, Juljr to Sqitember 1S96, oT the AiiM 
■led Socieljr of Shi|iwrightt, |>. S. 
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toad artfnni.^ The Provincial Typographical Assochtlon, 
now become the Typographical As90ciation» hat, since 1878, 
opened sixteen branches in Ireland, and now employs a 
salaried organiser for that island, whose efforts have brought 
in many recruits. This tendency has been greatly assisted, 
espedally in the engineering and shipbuilding trades, by the 
remarkable industrial development of Belfast Since i860 
a constant stream of skilled artisans from England and 
Scotland have settled in that town, with the : result that it 
now possesses strong branches of all the national unions of 
both countries. With the shifting of the effective centre of 
Irish Trade Unionism from Dublin to Belfast has come an 
almost irrcsbtible tendency to accept an English or Scottish 
government On the other hand, attempts to unite the 
separate local societies of Irish towns in natKHial Trade 
Unions for Ireland have almost invariably failed, the Irish 
clubs displaying far more willingness to become branches of 
British unions than to amalgamate among themselves.' 

Past experience of British Trade Unionism seems, there- 
fore, to poini to the whole extent of each trade within the 
British Isles as forming the proper unit of government for 
any combination of the wage^arners in that trade. Any 
unit of smaller area produces an organisation of unstable 
equilibrium, either tending constantly to expansion, or liable 
to supersession by the growth of a rival society. But there 
is a marked contrast between the union of Scotland with 
England,, and that effected between cither of them and 
Ireland. The English and Scottish Trade Unions federate 
or combine With each other on equal terms* If complete 
amalgamation is decided on, it is frequently the Scotchman, 
bringing with him Scotch procedure and Scotch traditions, 

^ THe Amalgtmated Society of Pjulway Servants now (1897) possesses no 
fewer than 56 Irish branches, the Amalj^mated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners 56, the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 35, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers 19, and the Associated Shipwrights* Society 9. 

* Almost the only Irish national trade society is the Operative Rakers of 
Ifdand National Federal Union, formed in November 18S9. An Irish Trade 
Union Congress has been held annually since 1894* 
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who is chosen to reign in England, the centre of government 
being shifted almost automatically to the main centre of the 
industry. Union with Ireland invariably means the simple 
absorption of the Irish branch, and the unconditional accept- 
ance of the English or Scottish rules and organisation. This 
is usually brought about by the English or Scottish immi- 
grants into Ireland, aided by sections of Irish members who 
desire to escape from the weakness of internal dissensions, 
and to secure the benefits of cflicicnt administration, with the 
support of a comparatively wealthy and powerful organisation.' 
Passing now from the boundaries of the autonomous 
slate to the relation between central and local authorities 
within it, we watch the Trade Unionists breaking away 
from the traditions of British Democracy. In the political 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, the development of 
local institutions has at least kept pace with the extension 
of empire. In the other great organisations of the British 
working class, which have, equally with Trade Unionism, 
grown from small local beginnings to powerful corporations 
. of national, or even international extent, the workmen have 
successfully maintained the complete independence of each 
local unit The Co-operative 9{fovement includes within the 
British Isles a nominal membership as great as that of Trade 
Unionism, with financial transactions many times larger In 
amount The 1700 separate Co-operative Societies have 
united in the colossal business federations of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies, and in the educational 
and political federation called the Co-operative Union. 
But though the Co-operative Movement has gone through 
many developments since its re-birth in 1844, and has built 
up a " State within the State," the great federal bodies have 

■ II may nM be iminopct lo observe, for English' political icadcn, Ibal 
the avlliorx arc divided in opinion as Id the policy of granting Home Rule to 
Ireland, and nr* tbercfore praleclcd ngainst Insi in drawing political JDreiencei 
from Trade Union ctperience in ibli respect If it i> Ihoughl that the fact! 
adilueed in this ehapler tell af^ntl Irish leir-goveniineni, the consideration! 
liruught forward in ilie next chapter inijr be regarded M making agaiiMt the 
policy of complete union with Great Iliilain. 
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femalned In all cues nodib^ bat the agentt and icivan t i of 
the local todetiea.' And if we tornf to a niovement itill 
moce dotdy analogous to Trade Unfonism, we niay watch 
in the marvellous expansion of the ^AflSliated Orders* 
among the friendly societies^ the growth of a world-wide 
working-class organisation^ based on an almost complete 
autonomy of the separate ^ lodges * within each ^ Order." ' 
To the members of an Oddfellows' Court or a Foresters* 
Lodge any proposal to submit an issue of policy to the 
federal executive would seem an unheard-of innovation. But 
it is in tfieir financial system that this insistence on com- 
plete local autonomy shows itself most decisively. How- 
ever strongly the qualities of benevolence or charity may 
prevail among the Foresters or the Oddfellows, it has never 
occurred to their rich Courts or Lodges to regard their 
surplus funds as being freely at the disposal of those which 
were unable to meet their engagements. Each retains and 
controls its own funds for its own purposes, and its surplus 
balances arc considered as being as much the private 
property of its own particular members as their individual 
investments. 

To outward seeming the scattered members of a national 
Trade Union enjoy no less local self-government than thosie 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters or the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows. If the reader were to seek out, in some 
tavern of an industrial centre, the local meeting-place of the 
Foresters or the Carpenters, the Oddfellows or the Boiler- 
makers, he might easily fail, on a first visit, to detect any 
important diifcrcnce between the Trade Union branch and 
the court or lodge of the friendly society. The Oddfellows 
.who use the club-room on a Monday, the Carpenters who 
meet there on a Tuesday, the Foresters who assemble on a 
Thursday, and the Stonemasons or Boilermakers who come 

* Tlu C9'9p€rativ€ Mcvemint ttt CruU BritatH, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb). 

* See The FrienJiy Soaetiif Afevemmt (London, 1885) and Afuittal Thrift 
(London, 1892), by the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, and Engiish AssociaiUns 0/ 
Wtritit^ AftH^ by Dr. J. Baemreither (London, 1892). 
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on successive Fridays, all seem " clubs " managing their owr 
afTairs. Every night sees the same interminable proccs' 
sion of men, women, and children bringing the contributior 
money. When the tlclibcraiions begin, they all affect th( 
same traditional mystery alx}Ut "keeping the door," anc 
retain the long pause outside before admitting the nervou! 
aspirant for " initiation " ; they all " open the lodge " with th( 
same kind of cautious solemnity, and dignify with strange 
titles and formal methods of address the ofTicers whom the) 
are perpetually electing and re-electing. But if the visitoi 
listens carefully he will notice, in the Trade Union business 
constant references to mysterious outside authorities. Th< 
whole branch may show ilsclf in favor of the grant o 
benefit to a particular applicant, but the secretary wil 
olJ^crvc that any such payment would havc to come ou' 
of his own pocket, as the central executive has intimatct 
that the case is not within its interpretation of the rules 
The branch treasurer may announce that the balance it 
hand has suddenly sunk to a few pounds, as h6 has beet 
ordered t^ the central ofRcc to remit Cioo to a branch a 
the other end of the kingdom. And when a question arise 
as to some dispute with an employer, the visitor will bi 
surprised to find that this characteristic Trade Union busincs 
is not in the hands of the branch at all, but Is being deal 
with by another outside authority, the " district," on instruc 
tions from the general secretary. ' 

Trade Unionism has, in fact, been based from the outse 
on the principle of the solidarity of the trade. Even thi 
elghtccntli-century clubs of handicrafbmen, without nations 
oi^anisation of any kind, habitually contributed thtir surplu 

> Rnnch meclinf^ of Trade Unioni iie pri*at«, but it b not Imponible for 
boni-ftile ttinlcnt oT Trade Unionism to gain admission u the friend of one of ih 
ofTiciali. The authors have ilicnded branch mcetin(;i of almoit every Irule i 
various induslriil centres, and have TounJ Ihcii proceedings of crcit inlereit, M 
only a* revealing the inner working of Trade Unionism, but also ai displajrin 
iliu marked iliflerenecs oT physic|ue, iniellcci, and character bciween the dilTein 

' II of the wnge-eninine class, often enoncously rrearded as homoeeneoMi 
' ' "~ 'n the chapter on "The Auiunpiioiui 



bafameei In rapport of each other's temporary needa. When 
the duba dmr together {n a national union. It was 
asstunedt aa a matter of course, that any cash In pos* 
session of any branch was available for the needs of any 
other branch. Thus we learn from the resolution of the 
Stonemasons' Delegate Meeting of 1833, that the several 
lodges were expected spontaneously to send their surplus 
monies to the akl of any district engaged in a strike.^ This 
archaic trustfulness in the brotherhood of man still contents 
such a conservative -minded tr^de as the Coopers, whose 
* Mutual Association " remains only a loose alliance of local 
clubs, aiding each other's disputes by voluntary'granti.' But 
in the large industries the same spirit soon embodied itself 
in formal machinery. Among the Stonemasons the primi- 
tive arrangement was, it is not surprising to learn, in the 
opinion of the ^ Grand Central Committee," ** wholly in- 
efficient," each district sending only such funds as it chose, 
and selecting which out of several districts on strike it would 
support The next step, which appears in the first manu- 
script rules (probably of 1834), was to make each branch 
** immediately contribute a proportionate share " of the cost 
of maintaining each strike, fixed by the Grand Committee. 
Finally, in 1837, we have what has become the typical Trade 
Union arrangement of a fund belonging, not to the branch, 
but to the society ; available only for the purposes prescribed 
by the rules, but within those purposes common to the whole 
organisation. 

It is easy to understand why the Stonemasons, dispersed 
over the country in relatively small groups, each conscious 
of its own isolation and weakness in face of the great 
capitalist contractor, should quickly seize the idea of a 
common " war-chest." The Carpenters, working under much 

* Grcubr of «* Grand Central Committee," held in Manchester, 2Sth 
November 1S33, preserved in the records of the Friendly Society of OpcratiTc 
Stonemasons^ 

* See the various " monthly reports " of the Mutual Association of Coopen. 
A proposal is under discussion to form a central fund, fed by regular contributions 
lor Uw aid of any branch under attack. 
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the same circumstances, express this feeling !n the following 
terms ; " Although oceans may separate us from each other, 
our interests are icicntical ; and if we become united undci 
one constitution, governed by one code of rules, having one 
common fund available wherever it may be required, we thus 
acquire a power which, if judiciously exercised, will pro'cci 
our intercuts more grTecluaily and will confer greater advan< 
ta^cs than can jiossibly Ix; derived from any partial union."' 
]lut wc may see the same process of riiiand;il centralisation 
at work in trades densely conccnlratcd in a small area. The 
Cot Ion -spinners of Oldham and the surrounding towns were 
down to iS^r), organised as a federation of ten financially 
autonomous societies, each collecting, expending, and invest- 
ing its own funds. The great trade struggle of 1877-78 
revealed the weakness of this form of organisation, Tc 
quote the words of an ofTicial of the trade,' " The result 
was that when a strike occurrc<1, some of (he brandies were 
on the point of bankrti])tcy, whilst others were in a ffood 
posilitin as regards funds for maintaining the strtigglc. Tltey 
s<»on fomiil out tlieir real figliting strength was gauged, nol 
by the worth of their ricliest branch, but by the poorest I1 
was another exempli Rcation of the old law of mechanics thai 
the strength of the chain is represented by its weakest link, 
After the struggle they remedied the defect by enacting thai 
all surplus funds should be deposited in one commoii 
account" Since that time each division of the Lancashire 
Cottoii-splnners has adopted the principle of centralised funds 
" We hold," says the General Secretary of the Bolton 
Spinners, " that where the labour of any number of men 11 
subject to the same fluctuations of trade, when the product 
of their labour goes into the same market and when th< 
prices and conditions which regulate their wages arc identical 
it is imperative upon such men, if they wish to protect thdi 

t TnUtit V> t^t Rultt »f Ikt Amalgamattd Seeittji tf Carfenltn tmd Jtiinr. 
(Manchesler, l8i)l). 

■ Tlic Inib Ji-Iiii Ficliling, lecretiirjr oT Ihe Dollon Provincial Opcnlive Coltoa 
■pinncn' Aisociaiion, one-oruicableit leailcn oftlieCouon-tpinnert. 
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Ubqar, to.eombbie together In one assodatkxu It fa not 
foflSicient thtt they shall join leparate district societies which 
hi time may boast of possessing a respectable reserve fund 
entirely under their own control We have no hesitation in 
saying that any sudh accumulated funds are of little use in 
prrnnoting their purely trade interests.* ^ 

The paramount necessity of a central fund/ available for / 
the defence of any branch that might be involved in Indus* V^ 
trial war, lias become so plain to every Trade Unionist thnt 
soctety aiter society has adopted the principle of a common 
purse. But a common purse, as one or two striking instances 
among successful friendly societies prove, does not, in itself, 
necessarily involve the establishment of a dominant central 
executive wielding all administrative power. Where business 
can be reduced to precise rules, into the carrying out of 
which no question of policy enters, and no discretion is 
allowed, exiKricnce shows, as we shall presently sec, that 
local branch administration may be as cflicicnt and econo- 
mical as that of a central authority. Hut the ex[x;nditurc 
of the Trade Union funds is determined, not exclusively by 
the legislation of its mcmt)crs, but largely by the judgment 
of its administrators. In all matters of trade protection, 
whether it be the elaboration of a complicated list of piece- 
work prices, the promotion of a new factory bill, the nego- 
tiation of a national agreement with the associated employers, 
or the conduct of a strike, it passes the wit of man to pre- 
scribe by any written rule the exact method or amount of 
the expenditure to t)e incurred. It follows that the larger 
and most distinctive part of Trade Union administration, 
unlike the award of friendly benefits, cannot be predeter- 
mined by any law or scale, but must be left to the discretion 
of the executive authority. To vest this discretion abso- 
lutely and exclusively in the central executive representing 
the whole body of members is, it is plain, the only way by 
which those who have contributed the income can retain 

^ AnmuA Htport of tkt Botlon I*rovincial O/traiivt Cotton-ipinturf Asfcui* 
iim, 1 88 J. 
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any control over its expenditure. But this development 
necessarily entails the withdrawal from the branches of al 
real autonomy in issues of policy and in the expenditure o' 
their part of the common income It follows necessarily frorr 
the mcrping of the branch monies into a fund common tc 
the whole society, and from the replenishment of this fun<! 
by levies upon all the members alike, that no local branch 
can safely be permitted to involve the whole organisation if 
war. Centralisation of finance implies, in a militant organi' 
sation, centralisation of administration. Those Trade Union! 
which have most completely recognised this fact have proved 
most efficient, and therefore most stable. Where funds have 
been centralised, and power nevertheless left, through th« 
in.idvertcncc or lack of skill of the framers of the rules, tc 
loc.il authorities, the result has been weakness, divided 
counsels, and financial disaster. 

This cardinal principle of democratic finance has been 
only slowly and imperfectly learnt by Trade Unionists, and 
a lack of clear insight into the matter- still produces calami' 
tous results in large and powerful organisations. To take, 
for instance, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
was formed for the express purpose of bringing about n 
uniform trade policy under the control of a central executive. 
It was intended to secure this result by providing that strike 
pay should be awarded only by the central executive, leaving 
the branches to dispense the other beneRts prescribed by 
the rules. .But unfortunately this strike pay amounts only to 
five shillings a week, it being assumed that the member leav- 
ing his work will also be receiving the Out of Work donation 
of ten shillings a week, awarded by his branch. This con- 
fusion of trade with friendly benefits has resulted in a serioui 
weakening of the authority of the central executive in matten 
of trade policy. Whenever the men working in any engineer- 
ing establishment are dissatisiied with any decision of thai 
employer, they can appeal to their own branch, and, on 
obtaining its permission, may drop their tools, with the 
certainty that tliey will receive at the cost of the ■nW*'* 
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society the Out of Work benefit of ten shillings a week.^ 
The matter will be reported* in due course, by the district 
committee to the central executi\-e, even if the branch itself 
docs not trouble to apply for permission to pay the additional 
five shillings a week contiiii;ent benefit But meanwhile, 
war has been dccbrw!, anJ. has actually begun ; the local 
employers may haw rctJi^utvxi with a tock-out, the who!c 
liistrict may ewn hjt>c *c\>r*<' out* in surjort of their 
fellow-workmen ; aik? tS^* s^victv n*.av 5»i i:^ rrcsdrc and 
honor involwsl 'v\ v^.^\^\xv-\v ^ jl -rvat fncuscrlil cor,5:ct 
without its c\*»tivil cwvvtiw ;;\>:r Nivlr-^ co::o:\i that the 
(HMHt at iviuc v^a* oi»c %%> c"^ >.Vi.'»i be x^usji^t it all Th-Is, 
iiulcc\l» ui i*io:i."*Cty >fci>a: ^ayi.vroi ■:? the 3:«:st ii:5a5trccr5 
and JiMTrvv'T-i^^' si»» vv-ci': :• i-Jc J:^;:uC-'s t;:c 7r:I«:r-^^i 
strike of l^c b'.'»j;«ti».vi^ in.* '/'UirjiXTs "n t.-*rc Ty*n:s:«i^: s^"7~ 
buiMinij y.i'vs :* • >v-*: « 'Vu :K'usarnJs :»* :ni:rr vrr? :«i"c 
tor over :^:es; Do.jii.s loc ii ,»i •.•(:•" *?; -:ii>o :nc Sfcaniiar-i rf" 
l.iv o2 iho»j»^A\.% .►. 4.1 • ^1 lo -o:'.'*;!! 2\ "rilvr v»jrs':r5, but 
twiiu-^c i">c I'v-k *v.j^i:tvvi> i.jv; ''Uiiiix:r?i ---•iiiii ii:c xir"**'* 

i'o;i ;*•]'•''»;• * i*'*i.i. v :'..-«v oi up* -iMucMC :\ vt^ 
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from the funds of the society a3 a whole, it is left to th< 
local members through their district committee to begin thi 
quarrel. This would seem to mean complete local autonomy 
and it is cherished as such by the more active branches 
Hut the rule also provides that the resolutions of district 
committees shall be " subject to the approval " of the central 
executive, the ultimate veto, though not the direction of Mm. 
policy, being thus vested in headquarters. The incapacity ol 
the Engineers to make up their minds whether or not thej 
desire local autonomy in trade policy, has more than onc( 
placed the society in an invidious and even ludicrous position 
Thus, in the autumn of 1895 the llclfast branches, with the 
confirmation of the central executive, struck for an advance 
The federated employers thereupon locked out, not only all 
the Belfast cnt;inccrs, but also those on the Clyde. In th< 
ncfjotiations which ensued the central executive naturally 
represented the society, and eventually arranged a com- 
promise, which was approved by the Clyde branches. The 
Belfast branches, on the other hand, refused to accept the 
' agreement or to consider the strike at an end, and went 00 
issuing full strike pay, from the funds of the whole society, 
to all their members. The central executive found itscll 
bitterly reproached by the federated employers for what 
seemed a breach of faith, and public opinion was scandalised 
by the lack of loyalty and discipline. Eventually the dead- 
lock was ended by the central executive taking upon itseU 
peremptorily to order the Belfast members to resume work, 
without waiting for the resolution of the district committee 
Whether the central executive had any right to intervene al 
all, otherwise than by confirming or disallowing a resolution 
of the district committee, became a matter of heated con- 
troversy; and the Delegate Meeting of i8g6 not only passed 
a resolution censuring this action, but also framed a new 
rule which expressly deprives both the central executive and 
the district committee of the power ol closing a dispute, by 
making the consent of a two-thirds majority of the local 
members — some or all of whom must be the very personi 
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coneemed — neoessarjr to tbe dodng of a strike.^ This 
fanatical attachment of tiie Engineers to aa extteme local 
antonomy^-'-thelr persistent assumption that any one section* 
however siioiall and unimportant, ought to be allowed to draw 
on tiie funds of tiie wliole society in support of a policy of 
vHiich die majority of the members may disapprove— has 
done incalculable harm to the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. It has been the source of a continuous and need- 
less drain on the sodct/s resources. It has more than once 
involved thousands of members in a lock-out, when they had 
no quarrel of their own. . It deprives the federated employers 
of all confidence in those who meet them on the workmen's 
behalf. And, most important of all, it eflcctually prevents 
the society from maintaining any genuine defence of the 
conditions of its members' employment National agree- 
ments such as aro concluded by the United Society of Boiler- 
makers, the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners, and the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, by which a general Icvelling-up of conditions is 
secured, must necessarily be out of the power of an organ- 
isation which cannot give its nq;otiators the mandate of a 
common will. 

The same conflict between centralisation of finance and 
the surviving local autonomy of the branches may be traced 
in the rules of most of the unions in the building trade. 
Here the tradition has been to require the assent of the 
whole society, or of the central executive as its representa- 
tive, before any branch may strike, or even negotiate, for an 
increase of wages or new trade privileges. But it has been 
no less firmly rooted in the practice of the building trades, 
for any branch, or even any individual workman, instantly 
to cease work, without consulting the central executive, 
whenever an employer makes an encroachment on the 
existing Working Rules of that town. In such cases, by 
the rules of most of the national unions in these trades, 
strike pay is granted by the branch as a matter of course. 

^ JitUit pfiki Amalgamaitd Society of EugiHeen (London, 1896), p. 54. 
VOU I If 
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A branch Is accordingly expressly authorised to involve the 
whole society in war, whenever its own Interpretation of 
existing customs is challenged by an employer, even in the 
minutest particular. We may easily imagine how greatly 
international hostilities would be increased, if the governor 
of every colony or out-lying dependency were authorised 
instantly to declare war, in the name and on the resources 
of the whole empire, whenever, in his own private judg- 
ment, any infringement of national rights had taken place. 
And although, in the Trade Union instance, each particular 
branch dispute is usually neither momentous nor prolonged, 
the result is a captious and spasmodic trade policy, some- 
times even ridiculous in its inconsistency, which the central 
executive has no effective power to check. The Friendly 
Society of Operative Stonemasons and the Operative Brick- 
layers' Society have, until recent years, specially suffered from 
a constant succession of petty quarrels with particular em- 
ployers, most of which would have been avoided if the point 
at issue had been made the subject of quiet negotiation by 
an ofHccr acting on behalf of the whole society,* This has 
been dimly perceived by the leaders of the building trades. 
Among the Bricklayers and Stonemasons, the traditional 
right of the .branch to strike against encroachments, without 
authorisation from the central executive, has hitherto been, 
too iirmly held to be abolished ; but the newer editions 
of the rules expressly limit this right to certain kinds 
of encroachment, and require the branch to obtain the 

> Sometimes the inteqiretalion placed hj two branchei on tbe Workin£ Rolci 
'Or one or both of them nuy (crioukl)' difler. The Kendal branch of the 
Friendlf Sockty of Operative Stoncmasoni had, in 1S73, in iti Wnrkine Ralci, 
a piovbjon rci|uirine empUiyen (o provide dinner fur men lent to wocV bcjood 
« certain iliitance rroiu their home* in the town. A Kcmlal employer lenl 
mcmlKTs of the Kendal branch 10 a place twenty milei away which wu 
within the district of another branch having no luch rule. The Kendal tnuwu 
in>i>led. on ihdr employer complying vrilh the Kendal rulei, whereupon- be 
reiilaced them by men belonging to the lout branch, who conlcndcU that tlie 
Kendal rules did not npply to work done in their diiirlct Thii tkie point in 
inlerplctalion led to cmllcu recriminilion between the two branchei, and mocb 
local Tiiclion. Finally the Usue was referred to a vote of the whole lociety, wUd 
weal •giinil the Kendal branch. — Ftrlnightfy Raum, Octobct 1&IV 
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authority of die wliok aodety befixe resisttiq; tnjf other 
Idnd of attack. The Amalgamated Sodety of Car p e n teri 
and Joiners has advanced a step further in centralisation 
<^ policy. For die last twenty )rears its rules have expressly 
forbidden any branch to strike ^ witliout first obtaining the 
sanction of the executive council . . . whether it be for a 
new privilege or ^[ainst an encroachment on existing onesT ' 
It is no mere ooincklence that the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, though younger than many, other 
societies in the building trades^ is now the largest and ihost 
wealthy of them alL 

The difficulties that beset the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Operative Bricklayers' Society hayc been 
ovcrconie by the United Society of Boilermakers, a union 
which has found a way to combine efficient administration 
of friendly benefits with a strong and uniform trade policy. 
Here the problem has been solved by an absolute separa- 
tion, both in name and in application, between the trade 
and friendly benefits. The ''donation benefit" for the 
support of the unemployed is restricted to ** a man thrown 
out of employment through depression of trade or other 
causes," testified by ''a note signed by the foreman or 
by three full members that arc working in the shop 
or yard he has left " and proved to the satisfaction of 
the officers of the branch. This benefit cannot be given to 
a man leaving his employment on a dispute of any kind 
whatsoever. Strike pay is ah entirely separate benefit, 
awarded, even in the case of a single workman, only by the 
central executive, and payable only upon its express and 
particular direction.' It follows that, although the branches 
administer the friendly benefits, they are not allowed to deal 
in any way with trade matters. If any dispute arises between 
an employer and his workmen, or even between him and one 
of his workmen, the case is at once taken up by the district 
delegate, an officer appointed by and acting for the whole 

^ Rttle 2S, tee. lo of edition of 1S93, p. ^. 
* Rmkt 0fiki United Sociiiy of BoiUrmaktrt (Newcastle, 1895). 
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society, In constant communication with the general secretary 
at headquarters. No workman may drop his tools, or even 
give notice to his employer, over any question of trade 
privileges, except with the prior authorisation of the district 
delegate; and to make doubly sure that this law shall be 
implicitly obeyed, not a penny of benefit may be paid by 
the branch in any such case, except on the express direction 
of the central executive. 

Nevertheless, the Trade Union branch, even in the most 

centralised society, continues to fulfil an indispensable function 

in Trade Union administration. As an association for mutual 

insurance, for the provision of sick pay, funeral expenses, and 

superannuation allowance, the Trade Union, like the friendly 

society, governs its action by definite rules and fixed scales 

of benefit, which are nowadays settled as an act of lcgisla« 

tion by the society as a whole. Even the Out of Work 

benefit— the " Donation *' or " Idle Money," which none but 

trade societies have found it possible to undertake, is dealt 

with in the same manner. The printed constitution of the 

lypical modern union prescribes in minute detail what sums 

a.rc to be paid for sickness or out of work benefit, and 

3.ttempts to provide by elaborate rules for every possible 

contingency. ' The central executive rigidly insists on the 

rules being obeyed to the letter, and it might at first seem 

as if nothing had been left for the branch to do. This 

is very far from being the case. To protect the funds 

from imposition, local and even personal knowledge is 

indispcnsabla Is a man sick or malingering? Has an 

unemployed member lost his situation through slackness of 

his employer's business or slackness of his own energy? 

These are questions that can best be answered by men 

Avho have worked with him in the factory, know the 

foreman who has dismissed him, and the employer 

who has refused to take him on, and are acquainted 

with the whole circumstances of his life. Here we find 

the practical utility which has kept the Trade Union 

branch alive as a vital part of Trade Union organisation. 
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It lervet at a Jufy for determfntng^ not qoeitioiit of poll^» 
but isniei of Act' 

And if fer a moment we leave the qaeitfah of local idf- 
government, and consider all die functions of the branch, we 
shall recognise die pmctical convenience of this institution 
even in the most h^ly centralised society. It b no small 
gain in a democratic organisation to have insured the regular 
meeUiq; together of the great bulk of the members, under 
conditions which lead directly to the discussion of their 
common needs. Nor is the educational Value of the branch 
meeting its only justification. In every Trade Union, whether 
governed liy die Referendum or by a Representative Assembly, 



i Tbtt vtflily of this jmy tyiten, if we nay w dcKtibe tl» bmidi fonctloa, 
WKf be (ilhend fiom Uie experienoe of other benefit oicanintioiii. * It it, to 
he^ with, fkffiSaaBX that the ^^naX iodntrial iasaiaiioe cflmpamci and collecting 
■ o c i ctiet , frith their Millions bf woifcing-class cnstoaien, and their nbiquitoat 
ne t wor k of paid oflidalB, but withoot a jniy tjntem, find it financially impossible 
to nndertake to give even tick pay, let alone out of work benefit. The I'rndcntial 
Asswanee Company, the largest and best managed of them all, began to do lo^ 
l«t had to abamlon it liecaiisei at the tecretaiy told the Koyal Comniiskioo on 
Friendly Sodetiet in 1873, *' after five years* eiperience we found we were 
nnable to cope with the fraud that wat practised." Among friendly tocietict 
proper, in wMch tick benefit it the main feature, it It instructive to iind that 
it it anK»c the Forcttert and Oddfellows, where each court or lodge it financially 
antonomons, that the rate of sickness is lowest. One interesting society, the 
Rational Sick and Burial Association (established in 1837 by Roljcrt Owen and 
hit *' Rational Religionists **), is organised exactly like a national amalgamated 
Trade Union, with branches administering benefits payable from a commun fund. 
In thit todety, at we gather, the rate of sickness it slightly greater than in the 
Affilialed Ordera, wh^ each lodge not only dccidet on whether benefit shall be 
given, hot alto hat ittdf to find the money. Finally, when we come to the 
lieaita of Oak Denefit Society, the largest and most efficient of the centralised 
fikndly tocietict having no bvanchct at all, and dispensing all benefitt from the 
head oifice, we find the rate of sickness habitually far in eicc^s of the experience 
of the Foresters or the Oddfellows, or even of the Rationals, an excess doe^ 
•eeording to the repeated declarations of the actuary, to nothing but inade<{uate 
provision against fraud and malingering. During the eight years I $84-9 1, for 
intlance, the ** expected sickness,** according to the 1866-70 experience of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfclluws (all districts), was 1,11 1,553 weeks ; * the actual 
wedtt lor which benefit was drawn numbered no fewer tlian 1,452,106, an 
cioest of over 30 per cent (Am Enquiry into tJU Methods ^ etc,^ if a Friendly 
Steiety^ by R. P. Hardy, 1894, p. 36). «« Centralised societies,** says the 
Rev. Frome Wilkinson, " will never be able to avoid being imposed upon ( not 
M^ however, a well-regulated branch of an affiliated society with its machinery in 
good working order" {The Friendly Societies Mcvement^ p. 193). See also 
** Fifty Yean of Friendly Society Progress,*' by the same author, in the Oddfelkmf 
i/SVKMT for 1888. 
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the branch forms an integral part of the legislative machinery. 
If the laws arc made by the votes of the members, it Is 
the branch meeting which is the deliberative assembly, and 
usually also the polling place. When the society enjoys 
fully developed representative institutions, the branch becomes 
at once a natural and convenient electoral division, and 
supplies, what is so sorely needed .in political democracy, a 
means by which the representative must regularly meet every 
section of his constituents. In other trades it is common to 
require that no important alteration of the society's rules shall 
be put before the Representative Assembly until it has been 
first discussed, and sometimes voted on, by one or more of 
the branches. In attending branch meetings we have found 
most interesting that part of the evening which is taken up 
with the reports made by the branch representatives on the 
local Trades Council, on a district or joint committee of tiic 
trade, or in the Representative Assembly of the society itself. 
It has often occurred to us how much it would enliven and 
invigorate political democracy if the member of Parliament 
or the Town Councillor had habitually to report to, and 
discuss with, every section of his constituents, supporters and 
opponents alike, all the public business in which they were 
interested. Quite apart, therefore, from any administrative 
functions, organisation by branches has manifold uses, even 
in the most centralised society. But these uses have little 
connection with the problem of centralisation and local 
autonomy. In all these respects the branches arc not separate 
units of government, but constitute, in efTcct, a single mass 
meeting of members, geographically sliced up into a^^egates 
of convenient size. 

Thus, in the vexed problem of how to divide ad* 
ministration bctiveen central and local authorities. Trade 
Union experience affords no guide, cither to other volun* 
tary associations or. to political democracy. The extreme' 
centralisation of finance and policy, which the Trade Union, 
has found to be a condition of .efficiency, has been forced 
upon it by the unique character of its functions. The la.iv5fc*. 
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fgBOaoAXf with which the early trade dubs granted tiidr 
■urplut funds r^t and left to the dubs in other towns that 
needed assistance* was not stmpljr an outburst of bcotherly 
unselfishness. Each dub had a keen approciation that a 
reduction of wages in one centre was likely soon to spread to 
other towns, as a result either of the competition among the 
employers, or of the migration among the workmen* And 
when the various local clubs drew together into a national 
combination and appointed one salaried officer after another 
to execute the commands of a central executive, this was not 
due to any indiiiercnoe to local self-government or liking for 
bureaucracy, nor even to any philanthropic impulse to be kind 
to their weaker brethren, but to a dim recognition of thdr 
own dependence upon securing a trade policy uniform from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. This aspiration has 
crystallised in the minds of all experienced Trade Unionists 
into a fixed conviction, which has long since spread to the 
rank and file. It is obvious that a uniform policy can only 
be arrived at and . maintained by a central body acting for 
the whole trade. And thus it comes about that the constant 
. tendency to a centralised and bureaucratic administration is, 
in the Trade Union world, accepted, and even welcomed, by 
men who, in all the other organisations to which they belong, 
are sturdy defenders of local autonomy.^ 

^ ThU eenmliflUion applies, in its entirety, only to the trade fandt and trade 
poliqr of' this unions. In so far as the friendly society side of Trade Unionism b 
used only as an adventitious attraction in obtaining members, there is no inherent 
difliculty in each local branch, in its capacity of " benefit dub,*' fixing its own 
rates of contribution, retaining its own funds, and administering its own aflbirs, 
whilst at the same time forming part, for all trade protection purposes, of a strictly 
centralised national combination. More usually, however, the friendly society 
side of Trade Unionism is valued also for the adventitious aid which its accu* 
mulating I'unds bring to the war chest. Thus we find that the national Trade 
Unions, with very few exceptions, have now centralised not only their trade but 
alto their friendly society resources, the whole of each member's contribution being 
|)aid into a common fund available for all the purposes of the society. The result 
is, accordingly, to concentrate still more authority in the hands of the central 
csecuti^-e. 





CHAPTER IV 

INTERUNIOK RELATIONS 

Throughout the foregoing chapters we have accepted the 
current assumption that there is such a thing as a " trade," 
as to the boundaries of which no question can arise. In 
the preface to nearly every Trade Union book of rules we 
find some passage to the following effect : " Every artisan 
following a given occupation has an interest, in common 
with all those similarly engaged, in forming rules by which 
lliat particular trade shall be regulated." But. what is a 
" trade," and how are its limits to be defined ? By the 
journalist or professional man, every mechanic employed 
at Armstrong's or Whitworth's would naturally be classed as 
an engineer ; would be expected to belong to the " Engineers' . 
Trade Union " ; and would at any rate be clearly distin- 
guished from a plumber, a joiner, or a shipwright Yet the 
grouping of these mechanics into their several organisations, 
and the relations of these organisations to each othei-, arc 
responsible for some of the most serious difliculties of British 
Trade Unionism. 

We had better first state the problem as it appears in 
some of the principal trades. A single industry will often 
include sections of workers dilTering widely from each other 
in their standard earnings, in the kind and amount of pro- 
tection called for by their circumstances, and in the strategic 
strength of their respective positions against the employer, 
upon which, in the end, their trade policy will depend. Thus 
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a eotton-ipIiiiiinK tsSH^ with 40 pairs of nmlesi will employ 
about 90 cardfoom operatives, mostly women, tbe men earn- 
ing finom 18s. to 30s. per week and tbe women 12s. 6d to 
19s. 6d. ; 40 adult male mule-spinncrs, earning, by piecework, 
from 30S. to 50S. per week ; 80 boys and men as piccers, 
ei^piged and paid by the mule-spinners at 6s. 6d to 20s. per 
week ; and 2 overlookers with weekly salaries of 42s. and 
upwards. The adjacent cotton -weaving shed, with 800 
k)oms, will employ about 260 male and female weavers, paid 
fay die piece and earning from 14s. to 20s. per week ; 8 
overlookcTi (menX paid by a percentage on the weavers' 
earnings, and getting 32s. to 42s. per week ; 10 twisters and 
drawers, earning at piecework 25s. to 32s. per week; 5 
warpers and beamers working by the piece and making from 
20s. to 30s. per week ; 3 or 4 tapesizers with a fixed weekly 
wage of 42s. per week ; a number of children varying from 
I to 50, employed by the weavers as tenters, and paid small 
sums ; and a manager over the whole with a salary of ;C200 
or ;C300 per annum.^ 

All tlicse operatives may be engaged by a single em- 
ployer, work upon the same raw material, and produce for 
the same market They have obviously many interests in 
common. But for all that they do not form a simple unit of 
government It is impossible to devise any constitution which 
would enable these six or more classes of cotton operatives 
to form an amalgamated union, having a common policy, a 
common purse, a common executive, and a common staff of 
officials, without sacrificing the financial and trade interest of 
one, or even all of the different sections. It suits the well- 
paid sections, such as the Spinners, Tapesizers, Beamers, 
Twisters, Drawers, and Overlookers, to pay a high ^^'eckly 
contribution, which would be beyond the means of the 
Cardroom Operatives and the Weavers. But the manner in 
which each section desires to apply its funds varies even 

' Compare the ttill more detailed dassification of workers incidcntnlly giTcn 
in Um Board of Trade Hep&rt by Miss C^iUi om tU Siatisiics tf EmpUymuni 
y W^mm mmd Giris^ C 7564, 1894. 
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more than their amount The Tapesizers, deriving their 
strategic strength from their highly specialised skill, the 
impossibility of replacing them, and the small proportion 
which their wages bear to the total cost of production, can 
afTofd to spend their funds on ample sick and funeral benefits. 
With a uniform time rate in each district, and few occasions 
for dispute with their employers, they need no offices or 
salaried oRicials whatsoever. It pays the Spinners and 
Weavers, on the other hand, to maintain a highly skilled 
professional stalf for the purpose of computing and maintain- 
ing their carnin;;s under the complicated lists of piecework 
prices, IJiit the Weavers sUind at the disadvantage of need- 
ing also a large staff of paid collectors to secure the regular 
payment of contributions from the girls and married women, 
who are indisposed to bring their weekly pence to the public- 
house in which the branch meeting is still frequently held. 
Tliis applies' also to the Cardroom Operatives, but these, 
working usually at time rates, do not need the weavers' skilled 
calculator. The Bcamcrs, Twisters, and Drawers, on the one 
liaod, and the Overlookers on the other, have again tlicir own 
peculiarities. To unite, in any common scheme of contri- 
butions and benefits, classes so diverse in their means and 
requirements, appears absolutely impossible. Still more 
driiicult would it be to provide for the effective representation 
upon a common executive of sections so different In numerical 
strength. Not to mention the Tapesizers and Overlookers, 
who must be completely submci^cd by the rest, it would- be 
difficult to induce the 19,000 well-paid, well-ofHcered, and 
well-disciplined Spinners to submit their trade policy to the 
decision of the 22,000 ill-paid Cardroom Operatives or the 
85,000 Weavers, of whom two-thirds are women. On the 
other hand, the Weavers would not permanently forego the 
advantage of their overwhelming superiority in numbers, nor 
would the, Spinners allow the Tapesizers an equal voice with 
themselves. But even if a representative executive could, by 
some device, be got together, it would not form a fit body 
to decide the technical questions peculiar to each class. 
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On eadi point «• It arose^ the experts would be In a 
minority, and the dedsions, whatever their justice, wouM 
invariably cause dissatisfaction to one section or another. 
Moreover, quite apart from technical details, the moments of 
strategic advantage diflTcr from section to. section. It may 
suit the Spinners to move for an advance, at a time when the 
weaving trade is depressed, and both will be more ready to 
move than the Overlookers, . The Tapcsizcrs, on the other 
hand, will prefer, to any overt strike, the silent withdrawal of 
one man after another from a recalcitrant employer, until he 
is ready to offer the Trade Union terms. It is obvious that 
a council representing such diverse elements would find it 
extremely diflkult to maintain an active and consistent 
course. On the other haiid, all the sections of Cotton 
Operatives have manifold interests in common. Every 
factory act regulating the sanitation, hours of labor, 
machinery, age of children, and inspection of factories, 
directly or indirectly concerns every worker in the mill. 
Such industrial dislocations as Liverpool *' cotton comers,"* 
or the employers' mutual agreement to reduce stocks by 
working short time, affect all alike. The policy of the 
Indian Secretary, the Minister of Education, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, may, any moment, touch them all 
on a vital point If, therefore, the Cotton Operatives arc to 
have any effective voice in regulating these essentially trade 
matters, their organisation must in some form be co-cxtensive 
with the whole cotton industry. 

Another instance of these difficulties is presented by the 
great industry of engineering. A century ago the small 
skilkxi class of millwrights executed every kind of engineer- 
ing operation, from making the wooden patterns to erecting 
in the mill the machines which had been constructed' by 
their own hands. The enormous expansion of the engineer- 
ing industry has long since brought about a division of 
labor, and the mechanics in a great engineering establish- 
ment to-day are divided into numerous distinct classes of 
workers, who are rarely able to do each other's work. The 
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pattern-makers, working in wood, have become sharply 
marked off from the boilcrmakcrs and the ironfoundcrs. 
The smiths, again, arc distinguished from the fitters, turners, 
and erectors. Another form of specialisation has arisen with 
the increased use of other metals than iron and steel, and 
we have brass -founders, brass -finishers, and coppersmiths. 
Each generation sees a great development in the use of 
machines to make machines, so that a modern engineering 
shop, in addition to the time-honored lathe, includes a bc- 
wihlering variety of drilling, shaping, boring, planing, slotting, 
milling, and other machines, attended by wholly new classes 
of machine-minders and tool-makers, displaying every grade 
of skill. Finally, wc have such new kinds of work, with new 
classes of si>ccialists, as arc involved in the innumerable 
applications of iron and steel in modern civilisation, such ai 
iron ships and bridges, ordnance and armour-plating, hydraulic 
apparatus and electric-lighting, sewing-machines and bicycles. 
To discover the exact limits of a " trade " in these closely 
related but varied occupations is a task of supreme difficulty. 
All are working in the same industry, and in the lai^ 
establishments of to-day, all may be engaged by a single 
employer. The same recurring waves of expansion and 
contraction sooner or later aflcct all alike. On the other 
hand, there exist between the separate oceupationi great 
\-arietics of methods of remuneration, standard earnings, and 
strategic position. The* strictly - apprenticed boilermakcrs 
(shipyard platers) working in compact f^roups, at co-operative 
piecework, earning sometimes as much as a pound a day, 
find it advantageous in good times to roll up, by large sub- 
scriptions, a huge reserve fund, to maintain a staff of special 
trade ofHccrs to arrange their piecework prices at every port, 
and to provide handsomely for their recurring periods of 
trade depression. At the other end of the scale we have the 
intelligent laborer bccomte an automatic machine-minder, 
securing relative continuity of low-paid employment by 
working any simple machine in any kind of engineering 
establishment, and interested mainly in the opening of every 
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operation to the quickwitted outsider. The pattem-maker 
again, working in wood, at a high time rate, has little in 
common with the piece-working smith at the forge. When 
trade begins to improve, the pattern-makers, followed by the 
ironfounders, will be busy long before the smiths, fitters, 
and turners, and, if they wish to recover the wages lost in 
the previous depression, must move for an advance whilst 
all the rest of the engineering industry is still on short time. 
Finally, there is the difficulty of the method and basis of 
representation. Shall the government be centred in an iron 
shipbuilding port, where the boilcrmakcrs would be supreme, 
or in an inland engineering centre, when the fitters and 
turners would have an equally great preponderance ? How 
can the tiny groups of pattern-makers, dispersed over the 
whole kingdom, get their separate interests attended to amid 
the overwhelming majorities of the other classes? Any 
attempt to represent, upon an executive council, each dis- 
tinct occupation, let alone each great centre, must either 
ignore all proportional considerations, or involve the forma- 
tion of a body of impossible dimensions and costliness. 

We see, therefore, that within the circle of what is usually 
called a trade, there are often smaller circles of specialised 
classes of workmen, each sufficiently distinctive in character 
to claim separate consideration. The first idea is always to 
cut the Gordian knot by ignoring these differences, and 
making the larger circle the unit of government. So fas- 
cinating is this idea of "amalgamation" that it has been 
tried in almost every industry. The reader of the History 
of Trade Unionism will remember the remarkable attempt 
in 1833-34 to form a national "Builders' Union," to com- 
prise the seven different branches of building operatives. 
The same years saw a succession of general unions in the 
cloth-making industry. In 1844, and again in 1863, the 
coalminers sought to combine in one amalgamated union 
every person employed in or about the mines, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. The " Iron Trades " again 
were, between 1840 and 1850, the subject of innumerable 
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local projects of amalgamation, In which not only the " Five 
TraOcs of Mechanism," but also the UoHcrmakcra and the 
Ironfoundcrs were all to be included. Wc need not describe 
the failure of all these attempts. More can, perhaps, be 
learnt from the cxiKricncc of the great modem instance, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

It does not seem to have occurred to William Newton, 
when he launched this famous amalgamation, that any diffi- 
culty could arise as to the classes of workers to be included. 
What he was primarily concerned about was to merge in 
one national organisation all the various local societies of 
engineering mechanics, whether pattern-makcrs,smiths,turncr!, 
fitters, or erectors, working either in iron or brass. But 
" sectionalism " stood, from the very first, in the way. The 
various local clubs of Smiths and Pattern-makers objected 
strongly to sink their- individuality in a general engineers' 
union. In the same way, the more exclusive Stcam-Enginc 
Makers' Society, in which millwrights, fitters, and turners 
predominated, refused to merge itself in the wider organisa- 
tion. To Newton and Allan all these objections seemed to 
arise from the natural reluctance of local clubs to lose their 
individuality in a national union. This dislike, as they 
rightly felt, was destined to give way before the superior 
advantages of national combination. But subsequent ex- 
perience has shown that the resistance to the amalgamation 
was due to more permanent causes. The merely local 
societies dropped in, one by one, to their greater rival. But 
this only revealed a more serious cleavage. The present 
rivals of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers arc, not any 
local engineers' clubs, but national societies each etaiming 
the exclusive allegiance of different sections of the trade, 
Tlic pattern-makers, for instance, came to the conclusion In 
1872 that their interests were neglected in the Amalgamated 
. Society of Engineers, and formed the United Pattern-makers' 
Association, which now includes a lai^e and increasing 
majority of this highly skilled class. The Associated Society 
of Blacksmiths, originally a Glasgow local club, now dominates 
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its pArticiilar leetioii of die trade on die Clyde and In 
Betfastf and has brandies in the North iA England. The 
B^ass-workersi the Coppersmiths, and the Machine-mindcn 
have now all their own sodciics of national extent The 
result has been that the Amalgamated Sodety of Engineers 
does not realise Newton's idea as r^^ards' any section what* 
ever. The Boilermakers^ who refused to have anything to 
do with amalgamation, and who have persistently put thdr 
energy into organising thdr own spcdal craft, have succeeded, 
as we have mentioned, in forming one undivided, consolidated, 
and centralised sodety for the entire kingdom. Very difTcrent 
b the condition of the engineers. Ndther the fitters nor the 
smiths, the. pattern-makers nor the machine-minders, the 
brass-workers nor the coppersmiths, arc united in any one 
sodety, or able to maintain a uniform trade policy, even for 
thdr own section of the industry. For all this confusion, the 
enthusiastic adherents of the Amalgamated Society have gone 
on preaching the one remedy of an ever-wider amalgama- 
tion. ^ The future basis of the Amalgamated Society," urged 
Mr. Tom Mann in 189 1, ^ must be one that will admit every 
workman engaged in connection with the engineering trades, 
and who b called upon to exhibit mechanical skill in the 
performance of hb labor. This would include men on 
milliftg and drilling machines, tool-makers, die-sinkers, and 
electrical engineers, and it would make it necessary to have 
the requisite staff at the general ofHce to cater for so large a 
constituency, as there are at least 250,000 men engaged in 
the engineering and machine trades of the United Kingdom, 
and the work of organising thb body must be undertaken 
by the A. S. E.**^ Somewhat against the advice of the 
more experienced ofiicials, successive delegate meetings have 
included within the society one section of workmen after 
another. At the delegate meeting of 1892, which opened 
the society to practically every competent workman in the 
most miscellaneous engineering establishment, it was even 

* AddrcM to the East End Institute of the Amalgamated Society of Cngineeniv 
I^ondoo, in TVaJi UnUmst^ lotb October 1891. 
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urged by some branches that the boundaries should be 
still further enlarged, so as to permit the absorption of . 
plumbers and ironfounders, This proposal was with some 
rclucLincc rejected, but only on the ground that it would 
have brought the Amalgamation into immediate collision 
with the 16,278 members of the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders (established 1809); and with the compact and 
militant United Operative Plumbers' Society (established 
1848, membership 8758), rivals too powerful to be lightly 
encountered. Each successive widening of the amalgama- 
tion brings it, in fact, into conflict with a larger number of 
other unions, who become its embittered enemies. The very 
competition between rival societies which Newton's amal- 
gamation was intended to supersede, has, through this all- 
inclusive policy itself, been rendered more intense and 
intractable. 

And here it is imperative that the reader should fully 
appreciate the disastrous effect of this competition and rivalry 
between separate Trade Unions. The evil will be equally 
apparent whether we regard the Trade Union merely as a 
friendly society for insuring the weekly wage-earner against 
loss of livelihood through sickness, old age, and depression 
of trade, or as a militant ot^nisation for enabling the 
manual worker to obtain better conditions from the capitalist 
employer. 

Let us consider first the side of Trade Unionism which 
has, from the outset, been universally praised and admired) 
the " ancient and most laudable custom for divers artists 
within the United Kingdom to meet and form themselves 
into societies for the sole purpose of assisting each other In 
cases of sickness, old age, and other infirmities, and for the 
burial of their dead." ' Now, whatever weight may be given, 
in matters of commerce, to the maxim caveat emptor — how- 
ever thoroughly we may rely, aa regards articles of personal 
consumption, on the buyer's watchfulness over his own 



^■IDBKPHBBDIB VHBm IB UBB vvDDlB WBDD OB 
OQBBDCDDOB Q06S QCBCuCftlOT OODIIlMf vO PCOQIOCO 
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to jndee of Ike quality of what he pays far, or that he will mt 

any rate bfmpip ao in the act of f ^>nfMwi p >8ft*^, In matten 

of 6nanctal insnranoe no lodi atwmpfion can reasonably be 

nudntainedL Apart finom the dangers of irregularities and 

dcEdcationSi the whole question of cflfeicncy or ineflficicncy 

in friendly society administration is bound up with tte 

selection of proper actuarial data» die collection and verifica* 

tion of the sodety^s own actuarial e xp erience^ and the con- 

sequent fixing of the due rates of contribution and benefits. 

When rival societies bid a^inst each other for membcrSi 

competition inevitably takes the form» either of offering the 

common benefits at a lower rate, or of prombing extravagant 

benefits at the common rate of subscription. The ordinary 

man, innocent of actuarial science, b totally unable to 

appreciate the merits of the rival scales put before him. 

To the raw recruit the toiallncss of the weekly levy offers 

an almost irresistible attraction. Nor does such illegitimate 

competition between societies work, as might be supposed, 

its own cure. The club charging rates insufficient to meet 

its liabilities will, it is true, in the end bring atx>ut its own 

destruction. . But the actuarial nemesis is slow to arrive, as 

many years must elapse before the full measure of the 

liability for death claims and superannuation allowances 

can be tested. And when the inevitable collapse comes, 

the prudent society gains little by the dissolution of its 

unsound rivaL A club which has failed to meet its engage- 

ments, and has been broken up, leaves those who have been 

its members suspicious of all 'forms of organisation and 

indisposed to renew their contributions. The payment for 

some time of high benefits in return for low subscriptions 

will have falsified the standard of expectation. Those who 

have lost their money ascribe the failure to the dishonesty 

or incapacity of the officers, to the workmen's lack of loyaFty, 
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to any cause, Indeed, rather than to their own unreasonable- 
ness in expecting a shilling's worth of benefits for a sixpenny 
contribution. 

In the case of Friendly Societies proper, and in that of 
Insurance Companies, the un trustworthiness of competition 
as a guarantee of financial efficiency has been fully recog- 
nised by the community, and dealt with by the legislature.' 
Trade Unions, however, have, for good and sufficient reasons, 
been left outside the scope of these provisions,* But, as a 
matter of fact, competition between Trade Unions on their 
IxTicfit club side is even more injurious to their soundness 
than it is to Friendly Societies proircr Dealing as they do, 
not with a NiKcially selected class of thrifty citi^.cns, but 
with the whole body of men In their trade ; unable, owing to 
their other functions, to concentrate their members' attention 
upon the actuarial side of their affairs ; and destitute of any 
authoritative data or scientific calculation for such benefits 
as Out of Work pay, Trade Unions must always find it 
specially diflicult to resist .1 demand for increase of benefits, or 
lowering of contribution. If two unions arc competing for the 
same class of inemtx-rs, the pressure becomes irresistible. 

The history of Trade Unionism is one long Illustration of 
this argument. In one trade after another we watch the 
cropping up of "mushroom unions," their heated rivalry 

< It ii unncc<iury <tit ua lo do more Ihan K(vt to the long icriet of itimtci, 
U-];miiin|; In 17116, wbldi |iruvi(lc Tor (he rcgiMration, |iul>lication of iccounii, 
public nuilil, nnil even coin|>ulM>ry valuation of Kticndly Sociclict and Indinlrlil 
Inranncc CumiKitiivs. Uy evctjp mcani, ihon at direct prohibition, the Suie 
now Kcki 10 pul olstick-i in the way of "unilcr-euuinij," and, lo uie the wonti 
of Mi. Kculwn Wntsoii licrure the Select CommillL-e on NaLonal rrorideni 
Insurance in 1885 (Question S93), diseouiai^ "the fomution of tww locieliet 
on the unuiunil principles of foimer llmci," Wilhin the two ^r^\ "aflitialcd 
ocilm " uf OdilfL-lluws and Foreslcn, which tof^ethcr comiirlsc al least half the 
friendly lodcly world, the li'^al rctiuircnicnls anflnckcd by an ainolule p«ohiU> 
liun to <>|>cn any new lu<]j;c at court widiuut adopting, an a minimum, the ilclinitcly 
approvvii Male of conlrlbulions ami Ucncliti. Even with regard to middle-class 
life atMirruicc oimpanies, I'arliament lias not only insisted on a tpccilic account* 
ki.Y|>in|; and |>ulilication of financial |iusilion, but has, since 1871, practically 
ttui.jKil ihtf U|>risin); of ailditiimal comjielilors, by rciiulring n deposit of ;£lO,<M)0 
from any new coiii|iany U-tirt Iniuni'ss can be begun. 

' Src the chapter on ■■ The Method of Mutual Inninmcc'* 
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wMi tlie older ocgaotsatloiisb uid consequent mad nice fisr 
members; and finallyi after a few yean of unstable exlstencei 
their ignoble bankruptcy and dissolution. Meanwhile the 
responsible officials of the older societies will have been 
stnqs'I^ ^^ ^1^^ ^'^"^ * Ddci^te Meetings " and * Revising 
CommitteeSp'* to maintain a relatively sound scale of con- 
tributions and benefits. Any attempt at financial improve- 
ment >vill have been checked 1^ the r e pr esentations of the 
branch oflficers that the only result would be to divert all the 
recruits to their rasher and more open-handed competitors. 
The records of every important union contain bitter 
complaints of this injurious competition. ' The Friendly 
Society of Ironfoundcn^ for instance, which dates from i809» 
is one of the oldest and most firmly established Trade 
Unions. Its 16,000 members include an overwhelming 
majority of the competent ironmouldcrs in England, Ireland, 
and Wales. For over sixty years it has collected and 
preserved admirable statistical data of the cost of its various 
benefits, to provide for which it maintains a relatively high 
rate of contribution and levies. In Au^^st 1891, a leading 
member called attention to the touting for membership 
that was going on among his trade in certain districts. 
*'I have now noticed,** he concludes, ''throe distinct 
societies that enter moulders (ironfouhders) who arc 
eligible to join us. They oflcr, more or less, a high rate 
of benefit at a low rate of contribution. Whether they 
arc likely to fulfil their promises I leave to the judgment of 
any thoughtful man who will sit down and compare their 
rates of contribution and benefits with the statistical figures 
of our society, as shown continually in the annual reports. 
Those figures have been arrived at by experience, which is 
the truest basis of calculation for the future, and I would 
commend them to the notice of all who set themselves the 
task of computing the maximum rate of benefit to be 
obtained at the minimum rate of subscription." ^ Nor was 

1 Letter from II. G. Percival in the Mcmikfy Rtpori tftki FrunMy S^ckty 
^ ItiMfiuMJtrt {AujpM 1891), pp. iS-ai. 
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this warning unneeded When, in the very next month, the 
Ironfounders met in delegate meeting to revise their rules, 
branch after branch suggested, in order to outstrip the 
attractions of their extravagant rivals, an increase of 
benefits, without any addition to the contribution. Thus 
Gateshead, Keighlcy, and Greenwich urged that the Out of 
Work benefit should be increased by more than ten per 
cent ; Huddcrsficid and Oldham sought to raise the maxi- 
mum sum receivable in any one year; Barrow, Halifax, 
and Liverpool asked that travellers should be allowed 
sixpence per night instead of fourpence ; Oldham tried 
largely to increase the scale of superannuation allowances, 
and to raise the Accident Grant from £^o to £ioo\ 
St. Helens and many other branches demanded a ten per 
cent increase of the sick benefit ; whilst Brighton, Keighley, 
and Wakefield proposed to raise the funeral money froip 
£\o to £\2^ On the other hand, Chelsea proposed a 
reduction of the entrance fee by 33 per cent, whilst 
Gloucester sought to lower it by one-half ; Liverpool would 
take in men up to the age of 45, instead of stopping at 
40 ; and Wakefield suggested the abandonment of any 
medical examination at entrance.^ Fortunately for the 
Ironfounders, their ofHcers, with the statistical tables at 
their back, were able to stave off most of these pro- 
posals. But even responsible officials are forced to pay 
heed to this reckless competition. Thus in 1885, when 
certain branches of the Steam - Engine Makers' Society, 
getting anxious about their old age, suggested that the 
provision for the superannuation benefit should be increased, 
the central executive demurred to raising the contribution, 
pointing out **the keen competition" for membership which 
they had to meet, "just as though we were engaged in 
commerce. In every workshop," they continue, "we have 
numerous societies to contend with, some of whose members 

* Su^stions from Branches of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders . . . for 
eonsideration at the Delegate Meeting to be held in September 189 1 (London, 
»89i> 
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tUnk that taUng a man from another society and tqneeting 
him Into thein b a valiant act Many cases will oocor to 
all, but we give one Instance. We learned of the Pattern- 
makenf Association taking members oT ours for an entrance 
fee of SSt placing them in benefit at once^ and even giving 
them credit for ten years' membership, should they apply for 
superannuation in the future.** ^ These examples enable us 
to understand why it is that the Trade Unions accumulating 
the laigest reserve funds to meet their prospective liabilities 
are to be found In the trades in which a single union is 
co-extensive with the industry. Thus, among the larger 
organisations, the United Society of Boilermakers with a 
balance in 1896 of ;Ci75,ooo, or ;C4 : 7 : 6 per head of its 
4 1 ,000 • members, towers above all other societies in the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades. 

We have dwelt in some detail upon the evils of com- 
petition between Trade Unions considered merely as benefit 
clubs, because this part of their function has secured universal 
approval. But assuming that the workmen are right in 
believing trade combination to be economically useful to 
them — assuming, that is to say, that the institution of Trade 
Untonism has any justification at all — the case against com- 
petition among unions becomes ovcru'hclming in strength. 
If a trade is split up among two or more rival societies,- 
especially if these are unequal in numbers, scope, or the 
character of their members, there is practically no possibility 
of arriving at any common policy to be pursued by all tlu! 
branches, or of consistently maintaining any course of action 
whatsoever. ** The general position of our society in Liverpool,** 
reports the District Delegate of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers in 1893, ** is far from satisfactory, the work of 
organising the trade being rendered exceptionally difficult, 
not only by the existence of a large non-union element, 
but by the existence of a number of sectional societies. 
Here, as elsewhere, these small and unnecessary organisations 

^«(/m» SSdi Js^ iSSs. 
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are the causes of endless complications and {nconvenicm 
How many of these absurd and irritating institutions actual 
exist here I am not yet in a position to say, but the followii 
arc those with which 1 am at present acquainted : Smiths ai 
Strikers (Amalgamated). Mersey Shipsmiths, Stcam-Engii 
Makers, United Pattern-makers, Liverpool Coppcrsmilt 
IJrnss -finishers (Liverpool), IJrass- finishers (Birminghan 
United Machine Workers, Metal Planers, National Engincci 
All these societies arc naturally inimical to our own, yet he 
long sliall wc be able to tolerate their existence is anoth 
question, . . . The Boilermakers would never permit ai 
section of their trade to organise apart from them ; why t 
should do so is a question which will assuredly have to ' 
settled definitely sooner or later,"' The "small and unncccssa 
organisations" naturally take a diflfcrcnt view. The gcnci 
secretary of the United Pattern -makers' Association, in 
circular full of bitter complaints against the Amalgamat 
Society of Engineers, thus describes the situation : " For tl 
information of those who may not be intimately acquaint 
with the engineering trade, wc thay explain that the Palter 
makers form almost the smallest section of that trade — t! 
organised jxirlion being split tip into no less than fo 
ilifTercnt sections [societicH} — the lai^st section outside t 
ranks of the United Pattern-makers' Association belonging 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. It will be casi 
understood that this division makes it very diflicult for o 
society to act on the offensive with that promptitude whi 
is often essential to the successful carrying out of a particul 
movement,, as we have to consult with and obtain the < 
operation of three societies other than our own ; and as 
trade in these societies are in an insignificant minority, it 
perhaps only natural that so far as the Amalgamated Socic 
of Engineers is concerned, legislation for the trades tl; 
comprise the vast majority of its members should have 
priority over a consideration of those questions which concc 
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to small a handful as the Pattem-oiakeRi bdonging to thdr 
society.*^ An actual example of the everyday workii^ life 
of a Tmde Union branch will show how real b the difficulty 
thus caused. "Our Darlington members^'* reports the Pattern* 
makers' Executive, * have been engaged in a wages movement 
which has had in one respect a most iinsatis&ctory terminatioiu 
The * Mab** and non-society men pledged themselves to assist 
our mem b er s to get the money up, until the criUcal tnoment 
arrived when notices were to be given in. The non-society 
element and the *Mab' then formed an ignominious com* 
bination^ and declined to go any further in the matter, die 
Darlington branch- of the *Mals* writing our Secretary to 
the effect that they would not permit thdr P.M/s [Pattern- 
makers] to strike. They only number three, and the non- 
society men twice as many, so fortunately they could not do 
the cause very much injury. The advance was conceded by 
every firm excepting the Darlington Iron and Steel Works, 
where .our men were drawn out, leaving two ' Mais' and their 
present allies, the non-society men, at work. Your general 
secretary wrote the executive committee of the ' Mais ' on 
the subject over three weeks ago, but so insignificant a 
matter as this is apparently beneath the notice of this august 
body, as no reply has yet been vouchsafed.'* ' 

Trade Union rivalry has, however, a darker side. When 
the officers of the two organisations have been touting for 
members, and (eeling keenly each other's competition, oppor- 
tunities for friction and ill-temper can scarcely fail to arise. 
Accusations will be made on both sides of disloyalty and 
unfairness, which will be echoed and warmly resented by the 

' Circular of United Pattem-inakert' Association (on Belfast dispute), 22nd 
Jane 1892. The same note recurs in the Rtport tf Froceedingi if tke Sixth 
Amnmti Alttiinj^^ of the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
(Manchester, 1896). ** As a consequence of their present divided state,** said 
Mr. Mosses, the general secretary of the United Pattern-makers* Association, 
at this meeting, **they had one district going in for advances, followed in a 
haphasatd fashion by other districts ; and one body of men coming out on strike 
hi the benefit of others who remained at their work.'* 

* Members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

' ASmtAfy ktport 9/ tlu Unitid PatUnt-makerf Aisodaiicm^ September 48S9. 
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rank and file. Presently some dispute occurs between an 
employer and the members of one of the unions. These 
workmen may be dismissed by the employer, or withdra\i'n 
by order of their own district committee. The officers of the 
rival union soon hear of the vacancies from the firm in 
' question. Members of their own society are walking the 
streets in search of work, and drawing Out of Work pay from 
the funds. To let these take the places left vacant — to 
•* blackleg " the rival society — is to commit the gravest crime 
against the Trade Unionist faith. Unfortunately, in many 
cases, the temptation is irresistible. The friction between 
the rival organisations, the personal ill-feeling of their officers, 
the traditions of past grievances, the temptation of pecuniary 
gain both to the workmen and to the union, all co-operate to 
make the occasion *' an exception." At this stage any pretext 
suffices. The unreasonableness of the other society's demand, 
the fact that it did not consult its rival before taking action, 
even the non-arrival of the letter officially announcing the 
strike, serves as a plausible excuse in the subsequent recrimi- 
nations. Scarcely a year passes without the Trade Union 
Congress being made the scene of a heated accusation by one 
society or another, that some other union has " blacklcgged " 
a dispute in which it was engaged, and thereby deprived its 
members of all the results of their combination.^ 

' Whcfievcr rivalry and com|Ktltion for members have existed between unions 
in the same industry we find numberless cases of ** blacklcgging." The relations, 
for instance, between the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and all the sectional 
societies, abound in unfortunate instances on the one side or the other. The two 
societies of Bricklayers have, in the past, frequently accused each other's members 
of the same crime. The ** excursions across the lk>rder" of the English and 
Scottish societies of Tailors and Plumbers have been enlivened by similar recrimi- 
nations, which are also bandied about among the several unions of general 
lalmrers. The Cailmining and Cotton manufacturing industries are honorably 
free from this feature. An exceptionally bad case of an established union becoming, 
through blacklcgging. a mere tool of the employers, came to light at the Tradt 

. Union Congress of 1 892, and was personally investigated by us. 

The Glasgow IIarlx>ur La1>orcrs* Union, established among the Clyde steve- 
dores in 1853^ had, up to 18S9, maintained an honorable record for stability and 
success. In the latter year it found itself, with only 230 members, menaced with 
extinction by the sudden uprising of. the National Union of Dock LalxNrers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, a society organised on the antagonistic idea of including 

' every kind of dock and wharf laborers in a national amalgamation. The smatl^ 
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The ibcegoliig detafled description has placed the fc^^ 
in a positioa to appreciate the disastrous effect of com* 
petitioa between Trade Unfons for members. Whilst 
seriously impairing their financial stability as benefit dubs* 
this rivalfy cuts at the root of all effective trade combination. 
It is no exaggeration to say that to competition b e tw e en 
overlapping unions is to be attributed nine-tentfis of the' 
ineffectiveness of the Trade Union world. The great army 
of engineering operatives, for instance, though exceptional in 
training and intelligence, and enrolled in stable and well- 
administered societies, have as yet not succeeded either in 
negotiating with the employers on an)rthing like'-cqual terms, 
or in maintaining among themselves any common policy 
whatsoever. An even larger section of the wage •earning 
worid — ^that engaged in the great industry of transport-7-has 
so far failed, from a similar cause, to build up any really 
effective Trade Unionism. The millions of laborers, who 

old-iashioiied, and load society, with its tnuiittoiis of exdusiveness and " privilege,* 
refined to mefge itself, iMt offered to its )Ag riyal a mutnal ** next pre f ere n ce ** 
working arrangement — that is to say, whilst each society maintained for its own 
nembcfs a preferential right to be taken on at the wharves or yards where they 
were accnstomed to work, it should accord to the roemJiers of the other society 
the right to 611 any further vacancies at those yards or wharves in preference to 
OQtiitUrs. The answer to this was a peremptory refusal on the part of the 
National Union to recognise the existence of its tiny predecessor, whose members 
accordingly found themselves absolutely excluded from work. The National 
Union no doubt calculated that it would, in this way, comi>cl the smaller society 
to yiekL Dnt at the very moment it had a great struggle on hand, both in IJver* 
pool and Glasgow, with one of the prind^ shipping firms. Communications 
were qnSdcly opened up between that firm and the Glasgow Harbour Laborers' 
Society, ^vith the result that the latter undertook to do the firm's work, and thus 
at one blow not only defeated the aggressive pretensions of the National Union 
but also- secured its own existence, l*his line of conduct was repeated whenever 
a dispute arose between the employers and any Union on the Clyde. When the 
Ilbst-fumaceroen on strike had successfully appealed to the National Amalgamated 
Saitors'and Firemen's Union, not to unload Spanish pig iron, the (jiasgow 1 larl)our 
Laborers' Union promptly came to the employers' rescue. During the strike of 
the Scottish Railway Servants' Union, the same society was to the fore in supplying 
"scab laborers." Its crowning degradation, in Trade Union eyes, came in an 
alliance with the Shipping Federation, the powerful combination by which the 
employers have, since 1892, sought to crush the whole Trade Union movement 
in the waterside industries. Its conduct was, in that year, brought before the 
Trade Union Congress, which happened to meet at Glasgow, and the Congress 
almost ttnanimously voted the exclusion of its delegates. 
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must in any case And it diiBcult to maintain a common 
organisation, are constantly hampered in their progress by 
the existence or competing societies which, starting from 
difTcrcnt industries, quickly pass into general unions, in- 
cluding each other's members. Indeed, with the remarkable 
exceptions of the coal and cotton industries, and, to a 
lesser extent, that of house-building, there is hardly a great 
trade in the country in which the workmen's organisations 
arc not seriously crippled by this fatal dissension. 

Now, cxiwriencc shows that the permanent cause of this 
comijctitive rivalry and overlapping between unions is theif 
organisation upon bases inconsistent with each other. When 
two societies include and e>:cludc precisely the same scetiong 
of workmen, competition between them loses half its bitten 
ncss, and the solution of the difficulty is only a question ol 
time. We sec, for instance, since 1S62, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carix;ntcrs and Joiners rapidly distancing its cldct 
competitor, the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners 
(established 1827). But because the members of both 
societies belong to identically the same trade, are paid by 
the same methods, earn the same rates, work the sankc hours, 
lutvc the same customs and needs, and are in no wayto 
be distinguished from each other, the branches in a given 
to«m find no difliculty in concerting, by means of a joint 
committee, a common trade policy. And although the 
existence of two societies weakens the financial position ol 
the one as well as of the other, the identity of the members' 
income and requirements, and their constant intercourse, tend 
steadily to an approximation of the respective scales ol 
contribution and benefits. Under these circumstances the 
tendency to amalgamation is, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, almost irresistible, and is usually delayed 
only by the natural reluctance of some particular official tc 
abdicate the position of leadership. 

The problem which the engineers, the transit workers 
and the laborers have so far failed to solve, is how to 
define a trade. Among the engineers, for instance, there ii 
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no general' agieement which groupt of workmen have 
interests suflBcfently distinct from the remainder as to make 
it necessary for them to combine in a scctkNial organisation ; 
and there is but little proper appreciation of the relation 
of these sectional interests to those which all engineering 
mechanics h&ve in common. The enthusiast for amalgama- 
tion Is always harping on the necessity of union amongst 
all classes of engineering workmen in order to abolish 
systdnatic overtimCi to reduce the normal hours of labor, 
and to obtain rccc^ition of Trade Union conditions . from 
the government To the member of the United Pattcm- 
makersf Association or of the Associated Blacksmiths, 
these objects, however desirable, are subordinate to some 
re - arrangement of the method or scale of remuneration 
peculiar to his own occupation. The solution of the 
problem is to - be found in a form of organisation which 
secures Home Rule for any group possessing interests 
divergent from those of the industry as a whole, whilst 
at the same time maintaining effective combination through- 
Gilt the entire industry for the promotion of the interests 
which are common to all the sections. 

Fortunately, we are not left to our imagination to devise 
a paper constitution which woifld fulfil these conditions. In 
another industry wc find the problem solved with almost 
perfect success. We have already described the half- 
dozen distinct classes into which the Cotton Oix^ratives arc 
naturally divided. Each of these has its own independent 
union, which carries on its' own negotiations with the 
employers, and . would vigorously resist any proposal for 
amalgamation. But in addition to the sectional interests 
of each of the six classes, there arc subjects upon which two 
or more of the sections feel in common, and others which 
concern them all. Accordingly, instead of amalgamation 
on the one hand, or isolation on the other, we find the 
sectional unions combining with e.ich other in various 
federal organisations of great efficiency. The Cotton- 
spinners and the Cardroom Operatives, working always for 
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the same employers in the same estabh'shments, hav 
formed the Cotton-Workers' Association, to the funds ( 
which both societies contribute. Each constituent unio 
carried on its own collective bargaining and has its ow 
fond*. Bnt it ■grees to call out its owmben bi anppoi 
' df the other's dispute^ whenever reqoerted to-do ao^ tt 
members so withdrawn being supported fion the- fcclen 
fund. The Cotton-spiancrs thus secure the ftoppsee ( 
the tnaterial for their work, whenever thejr.wIUidrsw tiiei 
labor, and thereby place an additional obrtacle )n the wb 
of the employer obtaining blackly sf^ners. The Card 
room Operatives on the othcs' hand, whose labor Is almot 
unskilled, and could easily be replaced, obtain la thd 
disputes the advantage of the support of the indispennJi] 
Cotton-spinners, No federation for these purposes wcidd li 
of use to the Cotton-weavers, who often work for emplt^rci 
devoting themselves exclusively to weaving, and whoa 
product goes to a different market. But the Cotton-weaver 
join with the Cotton-spinners and the Cardroom Operative 
in the United Textile I<actory Workers' Association, a pure! 
political organisation for the purpose of obtaining and en 
forcing the factory and other legislation common to th 
whole tradc.^ ' And it is interesting to notice that th 
Cotton Operatives not only refrain from converting thi 
strong and stable federation into an amalgamation, but eve 
carry the federal form into the different sections of thci 
industry. The 19,000 Cot ton -spinners, for instance, forr 
a single fighting unit, which, for compactness and absolut 
discipline, bears comparison even with the United Societ 
of Boilermakers. But though the Cotton-spinners call thei 
union an amalgamation, the larger "provinces" retain ^ 
privilege of electing their own ofEcers, and of fixing thei 
own contributions for local purposes and special benefit 
and even preserve a certain degree of legislative autonom] 
The student who derives his impression of these organtsa 
tions merely from their elaborate separate rules and report 
I Thi* organiudon wu lemporaiily luspcnded in 1896. 
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might CMiljr conclude that, in the idatloa b ei i wsca the 
Otdhani or Bolton 'province^* and the * Representative 
Meeting* of the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cotton-spinners, we have a genuine case of local and central 
government This, however, is not the case. The partial 
autonomy of the * provinces "* of Oldham and Bolton is ncyt 
a case of geographical, but of industrial specialisation. 
Each * province"* has its own peculiar trade, spinning, 
difierent ** counts'* for widely different markets. Each is 
governed t^ its own peculiar list of piecework prices, based 
on different considerations. And though the prevailing 
tendency is towards a greater uniformity of terms and 
methods, there b still a suiiicient distinction between the 
Oldham and Bolton trades themselves, and between those 
of the smaller districts, to make any amalgamation, a 
hazardous experiment Similar considerations have hitherto 
applied to the Cotton - weavers, who have, indeed, only 
recently united into a single body. Differences of trade 
interests, not easy of explanation to the outsider, have 
hitherto separated town and town, each working under its 
own piecework list These sectional differences resulted, 
until lately, in organisation by loosely federated autonomous 
groups. It is at least an interesting coincidence that the 
increasing uniformity of conditions which, in 1884, per- 
mitted the concentration of, these groups into the Northern 
Counties Amalgamated Association of Cotton-weavers, re- 
sulted, in 1892, in the adoption, from one end of Lancashire 
to the other, of a uniform piecework list 

Thje history of Trade Unionism among the Coalminers 
also supplies instructive instances of federal action. 
In Northumberland and Durham the . present unions 
included, for the first ten years of their existence, not 
only the actual hewers of the coal, but also the Deputies 
(Overlookers), the Enginemcn, the Cokciincn, and the 
Mechanics employed in connection with the collieries. This 
is still the type of union in some of the more recently 
organised districts. Both in Northumberland and in 
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Durham, however, experience of the difficulties of coi 
bining such diverse workers has led to the formation 
distinct unioiu for Deputies, Cokenmit Juid CoIHa 
Mcdianlea. Each of thcK acts with coipp l B te ilidepen 
encc In dealing with the special drcnmstancei of its cm 
occopatitHi, but unites with the otheA in the swne coun 
in a stnmg. federation for general wage Dwveaienta.* A: 
, if we pass from the "county federationi" which' are 
characteristic of this Industry, to. the attempts to wdd . 
eoat-hcwcrs into a single national oi^ianisation, we AaX\ i 
that these attempts have hitherto succeeded only when -th 
have taken the federal form. In 1868 and i^;sln In 1 8; 
attempts at complete amalgamation quickly camo to gri 
EHcctivc federation of all the organised dlsblcti has, on t 
other hand, endured since 1863.* We attribute this pi 
fcrcncc for the federal form, not to the difTiculty of unit! 
the geographically separated coalfields, but to the divcrgen 
of interests between them. Northumberland, Durham, a 
South Wales, producing chiefly for foreign export, (5 
that their tr;idc has little In common with that of t 
Midland Coalfields, which supply the home market. T 
thin seams of Somersetshire demand different methods 
working, different rates of remuneration, and difTerc 
allowances, from those in vogue in the rich mines of Yoi 
shire. The " fiery " mines of Monmouthshire demand qu 
a different set of working rales from the harmless scams 
Cannock Chase.* It was, therefore, quite ' natural that, 
1S87, when a demand arose for a strong and active natioi 
organtsation, this did not take the form of an amalgamat 
union. The Miners' Federation, which nov/ includes 200,0 
members from Fife to Somerset, is composed of scpan 

■ n* Purh-iM CouHly Xliniii): FolcralieH, ntotil»hcd 1878. inclmla 
Durham Ciialiiiinci'i, l£ii|;ini-iiKii'i, CuU'nicn's, ami M«h.inics' Aiiuciatki 
The Notihumlwtland iMuckilioiii have nul eslaUliihed nnjr fonnal redctatibd 
act const anily together. 

* See l/hlgry tf Tradt Unionism, pp. 374, aSj, J3S, 350, 3S0. 

* See, for instance, the uiimnieil iJiicuuioQ on proposed clause to retti 
ibot-liting, Nalional Conlcrcnce of Miner*, Biiininghani, gth-lllh Jiwury ift 
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unkxiii each letaining complete mutonomy In its own aflkln^ 
and only asldiq; for the help of the federm! body in matters 
ecxnmon to the whole kingdom, or in case of a local dispute 
extending to over 15 per cent of the members. Any 
attempt to draw tighter these bonds of union would, in all 
probability, at once cause the secession of the Scottish - 
Miners* unions» and would absolutely preclude the adhenon 
of Northumberiand, Durham, and South Wales.' 

to iKe oflkci of the pnat London daily noRrspapen, at tpeciaUy higli wa^ci, aMt 

ttiider qaite eKCCptJ onal conditions, have, since 1S53, Ibnned an intq^ part of 

the London Society of Compositors. Ikit they bave^ from the bcginninj;, had 

their own qvartcrly meetings, and elected. their own separate executive commi tt e e 

and salaried secretary, who conduct all their distinctive trade twsiness, moving 

for new privileeei and advances independently of the |*encral liody. One or 

more delqgates are appointed by the News Department to represent it at general 

or delegate meetings of the whole society, whilst two representatives of the Uooh 

Department (which comprises nine-tenths of. the society) sit on the n e w s men'k 

execBtive committee. There is even a tendency to estaUish similar relations 

with the special ** music printers.*' The National Union of Uoot and Shoe 

Operatives presents an example of incipient federation. The union is made up 

of large branches in the several towns, each possessing local funds and appointing 

its own salaried officials. In so far as the members belong to an identical 

occupation, the tendency is towards increased centralisation, ilut it has become 

the rule for the members in each town to divide into branches, not according 

to geographical propinquity, but according to the class of vrork which they do. 

Thus, in any town, ** Na i Branch " is com|x>5cd exclusively of Kivettcrs and 

Finishers, *'No. a Branch ** are the Clickers, and where a separate class of 

Jewish m-orkers exists, these form a " No. 3 Branch.*' The central executive 

is elected by electoral divisions according to mcml>crship, and has hitherto 

usually tieen composed exclusively of the -pircdcminating classes of Rivetters and 

Finishers. But the Clickers, whose interests diverge from those of their 

colleagues, have, for some time, been <Iemanding separate representation, which 

they have now been informally granted by the election of their chief salaried 

official as treasurer of the whole union. A similar moveinent may be discerned 

among the Finishers, as against the Rivetters (now become " Lasters "), and it 

seems probable that this desire for sectional representation, following on partial 

sccUonial autonomy, will presently find formal recognition in the constitution. 

The iMiKling trades afford an interesting case of the aKindunnicnt of the 
ex|ieriment of a general union in favor of separate national societies, which are 
not at present united in any national federation. 'I1ie Builders* Union of 1830-34 
aimed at the ideal afterw.nnls ininue<l in the ent^ineering industry. All the 
0|)eratives vngnged In the seven sections of the laiildin^ trade were to \k unitc«l 
in a single national amalgamation. This attempt has never liccn repeated. In 
its place we have the great national unions of Stoncmasf>ns, Caq[)entcrs, Brick- 
byers, lUumbers, and Plasterers, whilst the Painters and the Builders' Laborers 
have not yet emerged from the stage of the local trade club. Between the 
central execotives of these societies there is no federal union. In almost every 
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These examples of success and failure in uniting several 
•ectlons of workmen In a ib^liD nnit of governmeat point 
to due cxiBficnce fA an upper and a \amta limit to .the 
procesa of amalgamation. It ii one of -tibo cooditioDi of 
effective trade action that a union aho«Id faidnde all tite 
workmen whoae occupation or training ii waA aa to enable 
them, at ahwt iKMice,-to fill the i^aoea bdd by Its nenben. 
It would, for insunoe, be most undesirable for mch Inter- 
changeable mechanics as fittcn^ tumen, nd ereeton^ to 
maintain separate Trade Unions, with distinct tnde inHdea 
And if the Cardroom Operatives could easily * aUnd " the 
self-acting mule tA the Cotton-spinners, It might possibly 
suit the latter to arrange an amalgamation b e twe e n tte two 
societies, just as the Rivetters found It convenient to abwHb 
the Holders-up Into the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders,* There appears to be no advantage in 
carrying amalgamation (as distinct from federation) beyond 
this point, but there are often serious difBcuIties In going 
even thus far. The efficient working of an amalgamated 
society requires that all sections of the members should be 
fairly uniform In the methods of their remuneration, the 
conditions of their employment, and the amount of their 
standard earnings. Moreover, it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that no amalgamation will be stable in which the 
several sections differ appreciably in strategic position. In 
such a manner as to make it advantageous for them to 

town Itwic hot, howcTci, Brown up a ^SKa\ UuilJing Tnuln' Fedenlion, fbnMd 
by (he lockt branchci lo concert j<nnt action against tlieir commoa emplojrcn, 
lu tcgartti houis -of labor and local advancci «t reduc.'"')* of wagM, both of 
which aie jn each town tiiually limultancous and idcnlical for all lectiana. We 
have vlwwhvrc n:ri:ircd la ihe dilTicullici arisinRfroni Ihii leparatc aclum of eack 
town, anci i( ii at Icail open to aipinicnl whether the buildini; tradci would not 
be bctler adviseO lo ronn a lutional (cdeiation to eoncert a comnwii natioml 
policy, having fcileral olliciali in the large lowni, who would, like the diilriet 
delc|;»(ci o( llie Unilcd Snciely of lloilennaken, represent the whole organuatiou, 
thouiili acting in contullation wilh local committees. 

' The 1 l<ililers-u|i were admillcd into Ihe snciLly in 1881, nl the initance of 
the Rviietal tvcrel-iryt who tcpieiwiiied that ltolilcri.upwcteiniliE[>cnubte Tcllow* 
workers and pussilile blacklrgi, and muit thercrme lie tirought under the control 
orihc urgnnisation, mote e>)>ccially »i (hvy were beginning lo lotm separaleclubi 
ot tbcii own. 
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mofQ it dliicreiit tifiics» or by dilrerait cxpMfeBrt& 
Finally, eicperieiioe seems to sbow that in no trade will a 
wdUpaid and wdl-crganlsed but numerically, weak section 
peitnanently consent to remain In the subordination to 
. inferior operatives^ which any amalgamation of all sec t io n s 
of a large and varied industry must usually involve. 

Let us apply these axioms to the tangle of competing 
societies in the engineering trade. The fitters, tumen^ 
and erecton vdio work in the same shop, on the same job^ 
under identical methods of r^fnuneration, for wages ap- 
proximately equal in amount, and Who can without dtfSculty 
do each othei^s work, form, no doubt, a natural unit of 
government^ We might perhaps add to these the smiths, 
though the persistence of a few separate smiths* societies, 
and the uprising of joint societies of smiths and strikers, . 
may indicate a different cleavage. With r^ard to the 
I^attem-makers, it b easy to understand why the United 
Pattern-makers* Association is now attracting a majority of 
the men entering this section of the trade. These highly 
skilled and superior artisans constitute a tiny minority amid 
the great engineering army ; they usually enjoy a higher 
Standard Rate than any other section ; and any advances 
or reductions in their wages must almost necessarily occur 
at different times from similar changes among the engineers 
proper. It is even open to argument whether, for Collective 
Bai^aining, the pattern-makers are not actually stronger when 
acting alone than when in alliance with the whole engineering 
industry. We are, therefore, disposed to agree with the con- 
tention of the United Pattern-makers' Association that ''when 
the interests of our own particular section arc concerned, we 
hold it as the first principle of our Association that these 
interests can only be thoroughly understood, and effectively 
looked after, by ourselves." * The same conclusions apply, 

' In 1S96, though the Amalgamated Society of Engineera enrolled the un- 
precedented total of 1 3, 33 1 new members, all but 1803 of these belonged to the 
dosnes of filters, turners, or millwrtglits. 

* l*reface to AWr/ 0/ thi Umtcd Paittm-maktrf Attociation (Manchester, 

VOL. I K 
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though In m lesser degreei to toiM oAer Metiom 
in the Atnalganiated Sodetyi and tiiqr would dedsh^ 
negative die suggestion to absorb snch dbdnet and hl^y 
organised trades as the Plumbers and InmfiMinders.^ 

. This conclusion does not mean <hi^ eadi seethm of tfie 
engineering Uade should maintain a complete faidependence. 
''We quite acknowledge,** state the Pattem»malmrs» ''ttiat 
it would be neither politic not possible to campletdjr sever 
our connection with the organisation repr ese n tative of the 
engineering trade, and we are always ready to coKipen^ 
with contemporary societies in movements which afieet tiie 
interests of the general body,"* There are, indeed, some 
matters as to which the whole engineering industry must act 
in concert if it is to act at all. A great estabUshmoit like 
Elswick, employing 10,000 operatives in every section of 
the industry, would find it intolerable to conduct separate 
negotiations, and fix difTcrent meal-times or different holidays 
for the different branches of the trade. We find, in fact, the 
associated employers on the North-cast Coast expressly com- 

1 Our analysis thus defimtely refutes the suggestion that the qnarrels be- 

tween the engineers and plumbers, and the shipwrights and joiners respectively* 

might be obviated by the amalgamation of the competing unions. The two 

trades overlap in a few shipbuilding jobs, but in nine-tenths of their work it 

would be impossible for an engineer to take the place of the plumber, or a ship- 

Wright that of a joiner, or vice vcrsd. In strategic position the plumber diflcrs 

fundamentally from the engineer, and the joiner from the shipwright. The 

engineering and shipbuilding trades are subject to violent fluctuations, which 

depend upon the alternate inflations and depressions of the national commerces 

The builiiing trades, on the other hand, with which nine-tenths of the joiners and 

plumbers must be counted, vary considerably according to the season of the ^ear, 

but fluctuate coniparatii'cly little from year to year ; and the general fluctuations 

to which they are subject do not coincide with those of the shipbuilding and 

engineering industries. Dy the time that the wave of expansion has reached the 

building trades^ the staple industries of the country are already in the trough of 

the succeeding depression. It would h.ive been drfTicult to have persuaded a 

Newcastle engineer or a shipwright in the spring of 1893, when 20 per cent of 

his colleagues were but of work, that the plumbers and caq^entera were well 

advised in choosing that particular moment to press for better terms. • Finally, we 

have the almost insuperable difliculty of securing adequate repretentation for the 

9000 plumbers, scattered in every town amid the 87,000 engineers ; and, on the 

other hand, the 14,000 shipwrights concetitmted in a few ports amid the 49»000 

joiners spread over the whole country. 

^ Preface to Kula of the United Pattern-makeri Associatiott (Manchester, 
1892). 
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plaining In 1890, *of the great inconvenience and difiiculty 
experienced in the settlement or wages and other general 
questions between employers and emplojred " ; and ascribing 
the constant friction that prevailed to the ** want of uniformity 
of action and similarity of demand put forward by the 
various societies representing the skilled engineering labor." 
Collective Bargaining becomes impracticable when diflcrcnt 
societies are proposing new regulations on overtime in- 
consistent with each other, and when rival organisations, 
each claiming to represent the same section of the trade, arc 
putting forward divergent claims as to the methods and 
rates' of remuneration. The employers were driven to insist 
that the " deputations meeting them to negotiate • • . should 
represent all the societies interested in the question under 
consideration." ^ And when the method to be employed is 
not Collective Bai^aining but Parliamentary action, federal 
union is even more necessary. If the mechanics in the 
great government arsenals and factories desire modifica- 
tions in their conditions of employment, union of purpose 
among the tens of thousands of engineering electors all over 
the country is indispensable for success. 

So long, however, as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers claims to include within its own ranks every 
kind of engineering mechanic, and to decide by itself the 
policy to be pursued, a permanent and elTcctive federal 
organisation is impossible. Any attempt to combine in the 
same industry the mutually inconsistent schemes of amal- 
gamation and federation may even intensify the friction. 
Thus we find, in 1888, to quote again from a report of the 

> Circular of the Iron Trades Employers* Association on the Overtime Ques- 
tion, October 1891. We attribute the practical failure of the Engineering 
operatives to check sjrstematic overtime, an evil against which they have Ifccn 
striving ever since 1836, to the chaotic state of the organisation of the trade. A 
similar lack of federal union stood in the way of the London bookbinders in 1893, 
when they succeeded without great difiiculty in obtaining an Eight Hours* Day 
from those employers who were bookbinders only. In the great printing estab- 
lishments, such as Watcrlow's and Spottiswoode*s, they found it practically 
impossible to arrange an Eight Hours' Day in the binding departments, whilst 
the printers continued to work for longer hours. 
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United Fattern-iiukefy Association. " the sectional societies 
(on Nortb-eut Coast), Indignant at the arbitrary manner in 
which the Amalgamated Society or Engineers had acted, 
federated togethef with the avowed object of resisting a 
repetition of any stich behaviour in case of further wages 
movements, and assertii^ their right to be consulted before 
definite action was taken. ... It b impotable," oontiniics 
the report, " to dissociate the action of our coatemporariiei 
(the Amalg^unated Society of Ei^neerl) from tbdr recent 
unsuccessful attempt at amalgamating the varioiia aectknal 
societies ; and it would seem that they, finding It ImpossiUe 
' to absorb their weaker brethren by fair memnif had resolved 
to shatter the confidence they have In their unions by 
showing them their impotence to Influence; of thenuelvei^ 
their relations between their em[rfoyer* and memben.* * This 
*■ Federal Board," thus formed 1^ the smaller engineering 
societies on Tyncside in antagonism to their more powerful 
rival, lasted for three years, b(it failed, it is needless to say, 
in securing industrial peace. A more important and more 
promising attempt has been marred by the persistent absten- 
tion of' the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In 1890, 
Mr. Robert Knight, the able general secretary of the United 
Society of Boilermakers, succeeded, after repeated failures, in 
drawing together in a powerful national federation the great 
majority of the unions connected with the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. This " Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades of the United Kingdom " includes such 
powerful organisations as the United Society of Boilermakers, 
40,776 n>cmbcrs; the Associated Shipwrights' Society,l4i33S 
members ; and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 48,631 members, who are content to meet on equal 
terms such smaller unions as the Steam*Engine Makers' 
Society, 7000 members ; the United Operative Plumbers' 
Society, S758 members: the United Pattern-makers' Associa- 
tion, 3636 members; the National Amalgamated Society of 
Painters and Decorators, and half a dozen more minute 
> Monthly Rifart ^ tkt Uiti'tJ PaHrrvniakiri Soeitt/, Jiaw)i7 iSSg. 



yeifiiaiid hatftdfilled a uefiil finctioii in tetding dispulet 
be t we en the diflerent onions. But as an instrument for 
Collective Baiguning with tlie employers^ or tot taidi^ 
concer te d action on behalf of tlie whok industry, it is useless 
so long as the Amalgamated Society of E n g in eer s, with its 
iJASS tPcrober ^ holds resolutdy alooC And the Amal* 
gamated Society of Engineers^ still wedded to the ideal of 
one undivided union, cannot bring' itself to accept as per* 
manent cdleagues, the sectional sodeties which it r^ards 
as illegitimate combinations undermining its own position.^ 



* Tilt Snt WMtiMi ef the Atmm^faamt§i Bmikmt^ Umikij^ 
cficU omui iliiited oa the ■ccfwina of Mr. Gcofce Btenes lo the ecncnl 
MCRlsfyiwp~~flMMrB ikit thiakii^ Mcnben cf the A**f^^w w>t}ftii wc Tft m inf 
lond 10 dtt idta of federal voioB with the teetioMl todecictt and othen cos* 
oeoed orldl Iht cocfocctias and ddpbnldiiig faidoitry. Urn Mr. Tom UMm, in 
the opcsiiic mnnber (Jamuuy 1S97, pp. lo-iiK diedarcs **that the balk of the 
ABMUjBamatcd Society of Enp n ccf i ' men aic ashimcd . • • of their present power* 
ietwicM. • • • Whence comes the weakness? Bejrood anj doabt it is primarily doe 
to the foct that no concerted action b taken bj the varioos onions. • • . That is, 
the Amalsamated Sodetj of Engineers has not yet Icamt the necessity for form- 
ing part of a real fidtrmtitm of all trades connected with this particular prolessaoo. 
. • • What member can look back over the last few years and not blush with shame 
at what has taken place be t ween the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Phmben, and the Boilermakers ibd Shipbuilders ; and who can derive mtislac- 
tioo in reflecting npoo the want of friendly relations between the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers . • . and the Pattern-makers and Shipwrights, ax.d Steam* 
Engine Makers, etc 7 ' A fighting force b wanted • • • and this can only be 
obtained by a gennine federation of societies connected with the tra<les referred 
to. • • • The textile workers (cotton) have federated the varioos societies, and 
are able to secure united action on a scale distinctly in advance of that of the 
e ngi ne e ring trades." And in the succeeding issue Mr. John Bums vigorously 
strikes the same note) *' To really prevent this internecine and disintegrating 
strife, the first step for the Amalgamated Engineers this year is to join at once 
with all the other unions in [a] (nleration of engineering trades.** Two months 
later (April 1897, pp. 12-14) comes -a furious denunciation of the proposal, 
signed " Primitive,** who invokes the ''shades of Allan and eloquence of Newton ** 
against this attempted undoing of their woric "Just because a few interested 
hibor bttsybodies have got it into their heads that they can run a cheap-jack 
show lor every department of our trade with the same effect as our great comlnna- 
tkm, we are to drop our arms, pull down our socks, hide our tail under our 
nether parts, and shout ' peccavi.* . • . Sectional societies for militant purposes 
.are uieless, and therefore they only exist — where such is practised — as friendly 
societies. • . • Amalgamation is our title, our war-cry and our principle ; an<l 
once we admit that it is necessary to ' federate ' with sectional iocieties we gi%*e 
away the wholt case to the enemy. • . . Federation with trades whose work* 
shop practsce It keenly distinct from our own is a good means to a better eixL 
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If now, looking back on the whole history of organisation 
in the engineering trade, we may be ** wise after the event,** 
we suggest that it would have been better if the local 
trade clubs had confined themselves each to a single section 
of engineering workmen, and if they had then developed into 
national societies of like scope; Had this been the case, and 
could Newton and Allan have foreseen the enormous growth 
and increasing differentiation of their industry, they would 
have advocated, not a single comprehensive amalgamation, 
but n CiHlcration of ncctional societies of national extent, for 
such pur|M>scH as were common to the whole engineering 
trade. This federation would have, in the first instance, 
included a great national society of fitters, turners, and 
erectors on the one hand, and smaller national societies of 
smiths and pattern-makers respectively. And as organisa- 
tion proceeded among the brass-workers, coppersmiths, and 
machine-workers, and as new classes arose, like the electrical 
engineers, these could each have been endowed with a 
sufHcient measure of Home Rule, and admitted as separate 
sections to the federal union. This federal union might then 
have combined in a wider and looser federation, for specified 
purposes, with the United ' Society of Boilermakers, the 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders, the Associated Shipwrights' 
Society, and the other organisations interested in the great 
industry of iron steamship building and equipping.^ 

One practical precept emerges from our consideration of 
all these forms of association. It is a fundamental condi- 
tion of stable and successful federal action that the degree 
of union between the constituent bodies should correspond 
strictly with the degree of their unity of interest This will 

Federation with trades whose shop practice u similar, whose interests are 
identical, and who ought to be with us in every fight, is a maudlin means to a 
general fizzle.*' The question b now (August 1897) a subject of keen debate in 
the society. 

1 The several national societies of Carpenters, Plumbers, Painters, Cabinet- 
makers etc., would, in respect of their members working in shipbuilding yards, 
also join this Federation ; whilst they would, at the same tjme, continue to be in 
closer federal union with the Bricklayers, Stonemasons, and other societies of 
building o|>eratives. 
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be most tuXtf reoognbed on the financial ilde. We have 
abeady more than once adverted to the iSMt that a scale 
of contributions and benefits, which would suit the require- 
ments of one dasS| might be entirely out of tiie reach of 
other sectionSi whose co-operation was nevertheless Indis- 
pensable for eflective common action. But thb b not alL 
We have to deal, not only with classes diflcring In the 
amount of their respective incomes, but also with wide 
divergences between the wa}fs in which the several classes 
need to lay out their Incomes. The amount levied by the 
fodcral body for ilie common |)urHe muni thcrcrorc not only 
be strictly limited to the cost of the services In which all 
the constituent bodies have an identical interest, but mUst 
also not exceed,, in any case, the amount which the poorest 
section finds it advantageous to expend on these services. 

But our precept has a more subtle application to the 
aims and policy of the federal body, and to the manner in 
which its decisions are arrived at - The permanence of the 
federation will be seriously menaced if it pursues any course 
of action which, though beneficial to the majority of its 
constituent bodies, is injurious to any one among thenu 
The constituent bodies came together, at the outset, for 
the promotion of purposes desired, not merely by a 
majority, but by all of them ; and it is a violation of the 
implied contract between them to use the federal force, 
towards the creation of which all have contributed, in a 
manner inimical to any ond of them. This means that, 
where the interests diveige, any federal decision must be 
essentially the result of consultation between the representa- 
tives of the several sections, with a view of discovering the 
* greatest common measure " These issues must, therefore, 
never' be decided merely by counting votes. So long as the 
questions dealt with affect all the constituents in approxi- 
mately the same manner, mere differences of opinion as to 
projects or methods may safely be decided by a majority 
vote. If the . results are, in fact, advantageous, the dis- 
approval of the minority will quickly evaporate ; if, on the 



other hand, the results prove to be disadvantageous, t 
dis.'icntients will themselves become the dominant force. 
cither case no permanent cleavage is caused. But if t 
difference of opinion between the majority and the minori 
arises from a real dlvci^ence. of sectional Interqrta, nod 
therefore fortified by the event, any atttonpt on tiw part 
the majority to force its will . on the minori^ wfll, hr 
. voluntary fi^Jeration, lead to lecesskm. 

Thus, we are led insensibly to a whole' tibeoiy of " pi 
portional representadon" in federal constitutkHia; - In a hem 
geneous association, where im Important divergence of act! 
interest can exist, the supreme governing anthority can nfii 
be elected, and fundamental issues can safdy be decided, 1 
mere counting of heads. Such an association will natural 
adopt a representative system based on universal suffra 
and equal electoral districts. But when In any federal boi 
we have a combination of sections of unequal numcrii 
strcnirth, having difTcrcnt interests, decisions cannot safe 
be left to representatives elected or voting according to t 
numerical membership of the constituent bodies. For th 
in effect, would o^cn mean giving a decisive voice to t 
members of tiie lai^cst section, or to those of the two 
three larger sections, without the smaller sections having a 
effective voting influence on the result Any such arranj 
ment seldom fails to produce cleavage and eventual seccssii 
as the members of the dominant sections naturally vote I 
their own interest It is therefore preferable, as a means 
securing the permanence of the federation, that the represc 
tation of the constituent bodies should not be exactly propi 
tionate to their respective memberships. The reprcscntat! 
system of a federation should, in fact, like its finances, V3 
wilh the degree to which the interests of the coristiftn 
bodies arc really identical. Wherever interests arc diverge 
the scale must at any rate be so arranged that no one c( 
stituent, iiowcver large, can outvote the remainder ; ai 
indeed, so that no two or three of the lai^er constituei 
could, by mutual agreement, swamp all their colleagues. 
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fer Inftanoe^ it b p ropcwed to fedente all die natkmal unions 
fan the e ngin ee ri ng trade, it would be unwise fcr the Amm^* 
nutted Society of Engineers to daim proportional represen- 
tation for its 87^000 members, msdnly fitten and tumeric 
as compared with the lo/xx) pattem*malcerS| smiths, and 
macMne*workers divided among three sectional societies. 
And when a iederation includes a laige number of very 
diflfierent oonstitoents, and exists for common purposes so 
limited as to bear only a small proportion to the particular 
interests of the several sections, it may be desirable frankly 
to give up all idea of representation according to member* 
ship, and to accord to each constituent an equal v<Mce. 
Bcnoe the founders of the Federation of the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades exercised, in our opinion, a wise 
discretion when they accorded to the 9000 members of the 
Operative Plumbers' Society exactly the same representation 
and voting power as is enjoyed by the 41,000 members of 
the United Society of Boilermakers, or by the 49,000 members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. A federal body 
of thb kind, formed only for certain definite purposes, and 
composed of unions with distinct and sometimes divergent 
interests, stands at the opposite end of the scale from the 
homogeneous ^ amalgamated ** society. The representatives 
of the constituent bodies meet for the composing of mutual 
dilTerences and the discovery of common interests. They 
resemble, in fact, ambassadors who convey the desires of their 
respective sovereign states, contribute their special knowledge 
to the common council, but are unable to promise obedience 
to the federal decision, unless it commends itself as a suit- 
able compromise, or carries with it the weight of an almost 
unanimous consensus of opinion.^ 

The problem of findmg a stable unit of government and 
of determining the relation between superior and subordinate 
authorities seems, therefore, to be in a fair way of solution 

* We levcfft to theie considerations when, in describing the Trade Union 
machinery for political action, we come to deal with such federations as the 
Ti»de Union Congresi and the local Trades Couodlt. 
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in the Trade Union world. With the ever - increasing 
mobility of labor and extension of industry, the local trade 
club has had to give place to a combination of national 
extent. So lon^ as the craft or occupation is fairly uniform 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, the geographical 
boundaries of the autonomous state must, in the Trade 
Union world, ultimately coincide with those of the nation 
itself. We have seen, too, how inevitably the growth of 
national Trade Unions involves, for strategic, and what may 
be called military reasons, the reduction of local autonomy 
to a minimum, and the complete centralisatioa of all financial, 
am) thereibre of all executive government at die national 
headquarters. This tendency Is strengthened by econonde 
considerations which wc sliall develop in a subsequent 
chapter. If the Trade Union is to have any. success In 
its main function of improving the circumstances of its 
members' employment, it must build up a dyke of a uniform 
minimum of conditions for identical worlc throughout the 
kingdom. This uniformity of conditions, or, indeed, any 
industrial influence whatsoever, Implies a certain uniformity 
and consistency of trade policy, which' is only rendered 
[lossible by centralisation of administration. So far, our 
conclusions lead, it would seem, to the absolute simplidty 
of one all-embracing centralised autocracy. But, in the 
Trade Union world, the problem of harmonising local ad* 
ministration and central control, which for a moment we 
seemed happily to have got rid of, comes back in an even 
more intractable form. The very aim of uniformity of con- 
ditions, the very fact that uniformity of trade policy is 
indispensable to cITiciency, makes it almost impossible to 
combine in a single organisation, with a common pursc,.a 
common executive, and a common staff of salaried officials, 
men of widely different occupations and grades of skill, 
widely different Standards of Life and industrial needs, or 
widely diflcrcnt numerical strengths and strategic oppor- 
tunities. A Trade Union is essentially an organisation for 
securing certain concrete and definite advantages for all its. 
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members— advmtaget whkh differ ^Irpm trade to trade 
•ooording to its technical p roce s s es , its economic position, 
and, it may be^ the geographical situation in which it is 
carried on. Hence all the attempts at ''General Unions* 
have^ in our view, been inevitably foredoomed to failure. 
The hundreds of thousands of the working class who jmncd 
thc^'Grand National Consolidated Trades Union" in 1833-34 
came together, it is true, on a common basis of human brother- 
hood, and wiUi a common faith in the need for a radical 
reconstruction of society. But instead of inaiqru^ting a 
* New Moral World," either by precept or by political revolu- 
tion, they found themselves as a Trade Union, fighting the 
employers In the Lancashire cotton mills to get shorter 
hours of labor, in the Leeds cloth trade to obtain definite 
(Mccework rates, in the London building trade to do away 
with pu!cework altc^thcr, in Liverpool to. abolish the sub- 
contractor, in the hosiery trade to escape from truck and 
deductions. Each trade, in short, tfanslatcd " human brother- 
hood" into the remedying of its own particular technical 
grievance, and the central executive was quite unable to 
check the accuracy of the translation. The whole history 
of Trade Unionism confirms the inference that a Trade 
Union, formed as it is, for the distinct purpose of obtaining 
concrete and definite material improvements in the conditions 
of its members*^ employment, cannot, in its simplest form, 
safely extend beyond the area within which those identical 
improvements are shared by all its members— cannot spread, 
that is^ to say, beyond the boundaries of a single occupa- 
tfcn. But the discovery of this simple unit of government 
does not exhaust the probk^m. Whilst the differences 
between the sections render complete amalgamation im- 
practicable, their identity in o\hcr interests makes some bond 
of union imperative. The most efficient form of Trade 
Union organisation is therefore one in which the several 
sections can be united for the purposes that they ha\*e in 
common, to the extent to which identity of interest prevails, 
and no further, whilst at the same time each section preserves 
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complete autonomy wherever its interests or purposes diva 
from those of its allies. But this is only another form 
the difficult political pn4)Iem of tiw nelMkn of watnmt 
subordinate authorities; Whilst the ttodent of pt^ 
democracy has been grappling with the qnertioB of hoir 
distribute admimstration between «eotnl and kxal autb 
ities, the unlettered statesmen of the Trade Union wo 
have had to decide the still more <flfficnlt issue of how 
distribute power between general and secttonal Indnsii 
combinations, both of national extent The aolutioa I 
been found in a series, of widening and croas-cuttii^ ftde 
tioai, each of which comUnes, to the extent only (rf Its o 
particular objects, those ot^nlsations whidi are' conscii 
of their identity of purpose. Instead of a'rimple form 
democratic oi^anisation we get, therefore, one of extre 
complexity. Where the diHicultics of the probtcm hi 
been rightly apprehended, and .the whole industry has bi 
oi^aniscd on what may be called a single plane, the res 
may be, as in the case of the Cotton Operatives, a comp 
but harmoniously working democratic machine of remarka 
efficiency and stability. Where, on the other hand, ' 
industry has been organised on incompatible bases, as amc 
the Engineers, we iind a complicated tangle of relationsh 
producing rivalry and antagonism, in which effective comn 
action, even for such purposes as are common to all sectic 
becomes almost impossible. 

Trade Union oi^nisation, if it is to reach its high 
possible efficiency, must therefore assume a federal foi 
Instead of a supreme central government, delegating pa 
of its power to subordinate local authorities, we may exp 
to see the Trade Union world developing into an elabof 
scries of federations, among which it will be difficult 
decide where the sovereignty really resides. Where 
several sections closely resemble each other in their i 
cumstances and needs, where their, common purposes 
relatively numerous and important, and where, as a res 
individual secession and subsequent isolation would 
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dangerous, the federal tic will be strong, and the federal 
government will, in effect, become the supreme authority. 
At the other end of the scale will stand those federations, 
little more than opportunities for consultation, in which 
the contracting parties retain each a real autonomy,- and 
use the federal executive as a convenient, but strictly 
subordinate machinery for securing those limited purposes 
that they have in common. And we have ventured to 
suggest, as an interesting corollary, that the basis of re- 
presentation should, in all these constitutions, vary accord- 
ing to the character of the bond of union, representation 
proportionate to membership being perfectly applicable only 
to a homogeneous organisation, and decreasing in suitability 
with every degree of dissimilarity between the constituent 
bodies. Where the sectional interests are not only distinct, 
but may, in certain cases, be even antagonistic, as, for 
instance, in industries subject to demarcation disputes, rule 
by majority vote must be frankly abandoned, and the repre- 
sentatives of societies widely differing in numerical strength 
must, under penalty of common failure, consent to meet 
on equal terms, to discover, by consultation, how best to 
conciliate the interests of all. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Thb dilef object of oar society ti to elevate the iocbl 
poritkNi of our membersi" b the comprehensive tnibm by 
which the ordinary Trade Union defines its function. This 
simple assertloni of wliat we may term ** corporate self-help," 
iS| in many of the older unbns, embellished by rhetorical 
appeab to the brotherhood of man, and realistic descriptions 
of the precarious position of the weekly wagc^^tmers. Thus 
the ** main principle ** that actuated the ** originators ** of the 
Friendly Society of Ironfoundcrs *was that of systematic 
organisation, and the desire of forming a bond of brotherhood 
and sympathy throughout the trade, in order that those who, 
by honest labor, obtained a livelihood in this particular 
branch of industry might, in their combined capacity, more 
successfully compete against the undue and unfair encroach- 
ments of capital than could possibly be the case by any 
number of workmen when acting individually." * " We are 
willing to admit,"' observe the founders of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, " that whilst in constant employment 
our members may be able . to obtain all the necessaries, and 
perhaps some of the luxuries of life. . • . Notwithstanding 
all this, there is a fear always prominent on the mind of him 
who thinks of the future that it may not continue, that to- 
morrow may see him out of employment, his nicely-arranged 

> iPnAfff tf tki Frietidly IroHtnouUers^ [now Ironfoundcrs'] Society^ mstitufeJ 
fit the pmrf&M §f mmlnal relief im eaus of old aj;e, siihiess^ ami infirmity^ and 
for tki hmrUl 9f their dead: '* Made at Dolton, 19th June 1809. Allowed 

at Quarter Sessions, 19th July 1809" (Bolton, 1S09); see edition of 1S91, 

piefiioe. 
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nutten (or domestic oomrort overthrown, and his hopes o 
being able^In a few yean, by constant attention and rrugatity 
to occupy a more permanent position, proved only to be i 
dream, Howmudili contained in that word continuance 
and how necessary to malcc it a leading principle of ou 
association I " ' 

But these descriptions of the ultimate oli^acta of workli^ 
class organisation aRwd us little due to the acbial operatloi 
of Trade Unionism. The Trade Unionists of our owi 
generation are more explicit With dry and ungrmmmatiea 
precision the great modem unions give as thdr " Objects 
long strings of specific proposals. In which arc Incidental^ 
revealed, with perfect frankness, the means rdled upon t 
achieve these ends. The Amalgamated Association of Opers 
tivc Cotton-spinners " is formed to secure to all its member 
the fair reward of their labor ; to provide for the settlcmcn 
in a conciliatory manner of disputes between employer am 
employed, so that a cessation of work may be avoided ; th 
enforcement of the Factory Acts or other legislative enact 
ments for the protection of labor ; to aflbrd pecuniar; 
assistance to any member who may be victimised or withoti 
employment in consequence of a dispute or lock-out or whc 
disabled by accident."* The Miners' Federation of Grca 
Britain declares that its objects of association "are to tak 
into consideration the question of trade and wages, and t 
protect miners generally ; to seek to secure mining legislatio 
affecting all miners connected with this Federation ; to qa 
conferences to deal with questions affecting miners, both of 
trade, wage, and legislative character ; to seek and obtain a 
eight hours' day from bank to bank in all mines for a 
persons working undciground ; to deal with and watch a 
inquests upon persons killed in the mines where moi 
than three persons arc killed by any one accident ; to sec 

I The an'iiTaMtiilti bhJ KignhUhat tf llu Amtlgamaled Sacitly a/ EngtHtt 
(l«ivl«i, lS5l>> maile M llirmii^ham, Septembci tSjo. 

' XkUi if Iki AirialgamattJ Aiiecialitn ef Oftrativt Celltii'lfiiiHtn (Ma 
chciter, iSgi). 
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to obtain compaiiatloii where more than Aree pcrsMs are 
injured or killed in any one accident, in all cases wbere 
countieSi federatlonsi or districts have to appeal, or are 
appealed against, from decisions in the lower courts.** ^ The 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (established 
1 874) declares that * The objects, of the unbn are : the 
establishment of a central fund for the protection of members 
and advancement of wages ; the establishment of healthy and 
proper workshops, the employers to find room, grindery, 
fixtures, fire, and gas, free of charge ; the establishment, as 
(ar as practicable, of a uniform rate of wages for the same 
class of work throughout the union ; to abolish sweaters and 
control the system of apprentices ; to reduce the hours of 
labor; to assist members who are compelled to travel in 
search of employment; the introduction of Industrial Co* 
operation in our trade ; the use of all legitimate means for 
the moral, social, educational, and political advancement of 
its members ; also to make provision for the union being 
represented by a Parliamentary Agent ; to raise funds for the 
mutual support of its members in time of sickness, and for 
the burial of deceased members and their wives ; to establish 
a system of inter-communication with the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives of other countries." ' Finally, we may cite the 
most prominent and successful of the so-called " new unions,** 
formed in the great uprising of 1889. The rules of the 
National Union of Gasworkcrs and General Laborers state 
that ** The objects of the union are to shorten the hours of 
labor, to obtain a legal eight hours' working day or forty-eight 
hours* week ; to abolish, wherever possible, overtime and Sun- 
day labor, and where this is not possible, to obtain payment 
at a higher rate ; to abolish piecework ; to raise ^%'agcs, and 
where women do the same work as men, to obtain for them 
the same wages as paid the mcii ; to enforce the provisions 
of the Truck Acts in their entirety ; to abolish the present 
system of contracts and agreements between employers and 

* Mimeri Ftdcratiom of Great Britain — Rule$ (Openshaw, 1893). 
* Rtiki tftht National Union of Boot and Shoe Opirativti (Leicester, 1892). 
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employed'; to fettle all labor disputes by amicable agree- 
ment whenever possible; to obtain equally of ei^oycin and 
employed before the law ; to obtain legl^ttitiB far the better- 
ing of the Uves of the working clan ; to letinn ^ reltim of 
members of the qnion to vettriea,* icbool boardi, boarda of 
. gnaidians, municipal bodies^' and to Parliament provided Midi 
candidiitcs are pledged, to the collective owneti h lp of the 
means of production, distribution, and exdtange ; to aeC aside 
annually a maximum sum of £200, to be used ai^y for Uie 
purpose of helping to return and maintain membera 00 jHiUic 
representative bodies ; to assist similar organisaticms ^vthg 
the same objects as herein stated." * 

We must, however, not took to the femud ruka or 
rhetorical preamblei for a sdoitific or complete account of 
Trade Union action. DraRed originally by enthusiastic 
pioneers, copied and recopicd by' successive revising com- 
mittees, the printed constitutions of working-class associa- 
tions represent rather the aspirations than the everyday 
action of the members. More trustworthy data may be 
obtained from a scrutiny of the cash accounts, or from a 
close study of the voluminous internal literature of the 
unions — the monthly, quarterly, and yearly reports of the 
central executives, the frequent official circulars on particular 
questions, and the elaborate verbatim notes of conferences 
and joint committees. The printed documents circulated by 
some societies include the diary of their principal trade 
oflicial, detailing his day-by-day negotiation with employers." 
Other unions publish to their members periodical reports 
from their district delegates stationed in the principal indus- 
trial centres, containing valuable information as to the move- 
ments of trade, graphic accounts of disputes with employers 
or other societies, and appeals for guidance as to the policy to 
be pursued. To the student of sociology this Uteratur^^ 
poured out to the extent of hundreds of volumes annually — 

' Kula ff Iht ICaiional Uniaii if Catw«rhtn and Ctmral Labortn tf Grtal 
BrilMii mid Irthml (Lomlon, 1S94). 

' See Ihc eilticl) priniol in ihc chapm on "Tht SlandMillUK.'' 
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. la of faac fa a Un g Interert. It aflbfds a gnphle jrictiife c 
aetoil atnictii re uid working of the modern worid of d 
bcturing InduAy, with its constant changes of procesi 
sbtftings of trade. It lays bare, more completely thai 
other RCords known to as, the teal nature and actn 
democratic ocganlsation In the Anglo-Saxon race, 
iriiat is most relevant to our present purpose, It reveals. 
all the pathos of success and failure, the wn-king o 
varions Trade Union Methods and Regulations, witt 
nnderiying asmmptlons as to social expediency on \ 
th^ are based. 

But documents, however frank and confidential, are s 
distmt facta as well as to display them. A heated rec 
nation between a local official and the general secrets 
dispute ^bout the wt^es on a new process, aRccting o 
tiny minority of the members, or a Parliamentary ^t 
for a new clause in the Factory Acts will loom large i! 
protecdlngs of the year, and may seem to represent the 
of the union's activity. Meanwhile, the branches may 
been engaged in a peaceful but successful maintenan 
their old-standing Working Rules, or a new regulation 
silently have become habitual, or an old one silently dro; 
without this action on the part of the majority ol 
members rising to the surface in any document whats< 
public or private. To complete the knowledge yicldc 
documents, the student must watch the men at work 
discuss the application of particular regulations with 
ployers, mani^crs, and foremen — not omitting the fa 
inspector and the secretary to the Employers' Associati 
he must listen to the objections of the small master an< 
blackleg ; above all, he must attend the inside mcctin 
branches and district committees, where the points at 
arc discussed In technical detail with a frank cxplid 
which is untrammelled cither by the prejudices of the 
and file or the fear of the enemy. 

This combined plan of studying documents and obse 
men Is the one that we have, during our six years' in' 
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gatlon, attempted to follow. In the eneiAig cluipltiB we 
endeavor to place before the leader an accurate deecrip* 
tion of the Methods and Regnlatlone actually practbed by 
British Trade Unionisnu We shall ste the Trade Unionist^ 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century down to the 
present day, enforcing thdr Regulations by tiiree lUstinct 
instruments or levers, which we distingiiUi as the Method 
of Mutual Insurance, the MeUiod of CoUecthye Baq;aining, 
and the Method of Legal Enactment From the Methods 
used to enforce the Regulations, we shall pass to the Regu- 
lations themselves. These we shall find grouping themsdve% 
notwithstanding an almost infinite variety of technical detail, 
under seven main heads — ^the Standard Rtife,. the Normal 
Day, Sanitation and Safety, New Processes and Machinery, 
Continuity of Employnient, the Entrance into a Trade, 
and the Right to a Trade — all of which we examine in 
separate chapters. This will lead us to* the Implications of 
Trade Unionism — certain practical outgrowths and necessary 
consequences of Trade Union policy which require elucida- 
dation. Finally, wc shall bring into light the Assumptions 
of Trade Unionism — the fundamental prejudices, opinions, or 
judgments lying at the root of Trade Union policy — an 
analysts of which will serve at oncd to explain and to sum- 
marise the various forms of Trade Union action. 

In the course of this comprehensive description of Trade 
Unionism as it is, we shall not abstain from incidentally 
criticising the various Methods and Regulations, and the 
difTcrcnt types of Trade Union policy, in respect of the 
success or failure of Trade Unions to apply them to the facts 
of modern life. But in this part of our book we care- 
fully avoid any discussion as to the effects of Trade Unionism 
upon industry, and, above all, we make no attempt to decide 
whether it has or has not resulted in effectively raising 
wages, or otherwise improving the conditions of employment 
Wc venture to think that there can be no useful discussion 
of the economic validity of Trade Unionism until the student 
has first surveyed its actual contents. Our examination of 
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the theory of trade combination — the posstbtlity, by deliberate 
common action, of altering the conditions of employment ; 
the effect of the various Methods and Regulations upon the 
efficiency of production and the distribution of wealUi ; and 
the ultimate social expediency of exchanging a system of 
unfettered individual competition for one of collective regula- 
tion — ^in a word, our judgment upon Trade Unionism as a 
whole — we reserve for the third and final part of thb book. 



CHAPTER I 

THE METHOD OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 

III a certain tense it would not be ^flBealt to KgatA all A 
KUviticfl of Trade Unitmisra as fomu of Mttteal loMfBae 
Whether the purpose be the Sxlng of a list of pieceww 
prices, the promotion of a new factory bill, or tiie defenc 

of a member against a prosecution for picketing, we se 
the contributions, subscribed equally in the past by all th 
members, applied in ways which benefit unequally particula 
individuals or particular sections among them, independent!; 
of the amount which these individuals or sections may them 
selves have contributed. But this interpretation of insurant 
would cover, not Trade Unionism alone, but practically ever 
form of collective action, including citizenship itself. B 
the phrase " Mutual Insurance," as one of the Methods < 
Trade Unionism, we understand only the provision of 
fund by common subscription to insure against casualties 
to provide maintenance, that is to say, in cases in Which 
member is deprived of his livelihood by causes over whic 
neither he nor the union has any control. This obvious! 
covers the " benevolent " or friendly society side of Trad 
Unionism, such as the provision of sick pay, accident bcneH 
and superannuation allowance, together with " burial money 
and such allowances as that made to members of th 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors who are prevented frot 
working by the sanitary authorities, owing to the presenc 
of infectious disease in their homes. But tt includes ah 
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ndiat are often termod * trade "* benefits ; grants fi)r repladne 
tods lost by tKeft or fire, and "out-of-woik pay,** from the 
old*lashIoned ''tramping card** to the modem "donation*' 
given when a member loses his employment by the tern*' 
porary breakdown of machinery or * want of pit room,* by 
the tMmkruptcy of his employer or the stoppage of a mill, 
or merely In consequence of a depression in trade. " The 
simplest and universal function of trades socteties,** It 
was report e d In i860, "is the enabling the workman to 
nudntain himself while casually out of employment, or 
travelling In search of it"*' On the other hand, our 
definition excludes all expenditure incurred by the union as 
a consequence of action voluntarily undertaken by it, such 
as the cost of trade negotiations, the *^ victim pay * accorded 
to members dismissed for agitation, and the maintenance of 
men on strike; These we omit as more properly incidental 
to the Method of Collective Bargaining. We also leave to 
be dealt with under the Method of Legal Enactment the 
provision for the legal aid of members under the Employers* 
Liability, Tru^k, or Factory Acts. 

Trade Union Mutual Insurance, thus defined, comprises 
two distinct classes of benefit: Tricndly'' and ''Out of 
Work." There is an essential difTercncc between the 
insurance against such physical and personal casualties as 
sickness, accident, and old age on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the stoppage of income caused by mere inability to 
obtain employment 

Friendly Mutual Insurance, in many industries the oldest 
form of Trade Union activity, has been adopted by practically 
every society which has lasted. Here and there, at all times, 
one trade or another has, in the first emergence of its 
organisation, preferred to confine its action to Collective 
Bargaining or to aim at Legal Enactment.' But directly 

' Report §f iki Naiiona! Asiodaiwm for ik4 Promotion of Sociai Science on 
TYade Societies and Sirites (London, iS6o), p. xx. 

s See for the iOK»ned «'Kew Unionism** of 1889, the ffistofy of TrmJe, 
i/nionitm, pp. 401. 406. 
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the eomblnttkm hu lefUed down to everyday life, we find 
tt adding one or other of the bcnclits of insurance, and of^en 
developing Into the most comprehensive Trade Friendly 
Socie^. For the put bnndrcd years this insurance business 
has been steadily growing, not only in volume, but also in 
dclibcratcncss and regularity. 

In providing friendly benefit! the Trade Ulrioa eomea 
into direct competition with the.onHiuuy firieiKlly aodety 
and the industrial insurance company. The e ng to e er or 
carpenter who joins his Trade Union m^t Insiiie gainst 
sickne^ old age, and the expenses of burial, by yAaUtg the 
■Oddfellows'* and the "Prudential' instead. And from 
an actuarial poiiit of view the Amalgamated Sodety of 
Engineers or Carpenters is not for a moment to be c6nk> 
pared with a friendly society of good Standing. Unlike the 
registered friendly society, the Trade Union, even If registered, 
docs not enter into any legally binding contract. A Trade 
Union cannot be sued ; and the members have individually 
no legal remedy against it A member who has paid for a 
whole lifetime to the sick and superannuation funds may, at 
any moment, be expelled and forfeit all claim, for reasons 
quite unconnected with his desire for insurance In old a^ 
Against the decision of his fellow-members there is, in no 
case, any appeal. Moreover, the scale of contributions and 
benefits may at any time be altered, even to the extent of 
abolishing benefits altogether; and such alterations' do, In 
fact, frequently take place, in spite of all the protests of 
minorities of old members. And it is no small drawback , 
to the security of the individual member that, in a time of 
trade depression, just when he himself is probably poorest, 
he is invariably required to pay extra levies to meet the 
heavy Out of Work liabilities, on pain of being automatically 
excluded, and thus forfeiting all his insurance. It Is a 
further aggravation that in any crisis the Trade Union, 
unlike the friendly society, regards the punctual dischaige of 
its sick and superannuation liabilities as a distinctly secondary - 
consideration. The paramount requisite of an organisation 
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{Nfofeitlfig to provide against tjckneia and old age It abto- 
lute lecurlty that the aocoratilated funds will be fuuwl 
exclnsively to meet the growii^ liabilities* But Inr a Trade 
Union there Is no guarantee that any of Its funds wHl be 
reserved for this purpose. During a long spell of trade 
depressbn the whole accumulated balance may be spent bi 
maintaining the member s out of work« An extensive strike 
may» at any tinier drain the society absolutely dry. The 
Friendly Sode^ of Operative Stonemasons, ibr instance, 
haS| during its sixty years' existence, twice been reduced 
to absolute beggafy, in 184 1 by a protongcd strike^ and in 
1879 ^ ^^ severe depression in trade. A still older and 
richer unkm, the. Friendly Society of Ironfoundcrs, not only 
spent every penny of its funds in 1879, but borrowed many . 
thousands of pounds from its members' individual savings to 
meet the most pressing of its liabilities.^ This ^ bote in the 
stocking* is not mended by any nominal allocation of a 
certain part of the income, or a specific share of the funds, 
to the sick or superannuation liabilities. No Trade Union 
ever dreams of putting any part of its funds legally or 
eflcctively out of the control of its members for the time 
being ; and when a time of stress comes, the nominal alloca- 
tion oflcrs no obstacle to the ^ borrowing ** of some or all 
the ear-marked balance for current purposes. Trade Union- 
ists, in short, subscribe their money primarily for the main* 
tenance or improvement of their wages or other conditions 
of emplc^ment : only after this object has been secured do 
they expect or desire any sick or other friendly benefits, and 
theJr rules proceed always on the assumption that such 
benefits are payable only if and when there is a surplus in 
hand. 

This entire want of legal or financial security has 
hitherto prevented actuaries from giving serious considera- 
tion to the problems of Trade Union insurance.' The 

* History rf Thuii Unionism^ pp. 157, 334. 

*.Thit lack of knowledge and absence of serious study has not pretented 
leading actuaries from denouncing stable and well-managed Trade Unions as 
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conseqaence b that ^t» Trade Union scales of contributions 
ud benefits do not rest on.any actuarial basis, and represent, 
at best, the emt^rical guess-work of the members. Scarcely 
any attempt has yet been made to collect the data necessary 

finMMiillr M» ft»d, MM M llieit friendly lociely tide, and incviiabi)' dcHiocd to 
laAj bankni[Hc7. Befan tha Rnj*] Comniiuion of ■S(>7-63, for inMnnce, two ' 
•f the prindpal actnuics defcoMtwted that boih the Amaleiunalcd Sodety of 
Easi^ecn and th* Amaleawtri Satiety of Cirpcnicn were insolvent to the 
. ulcM of BUUf handredt of thouMndi of ponmli, and (hat they were nccosariiy 
.doowed to eoi bp t e . la ^te of ths patent bUificatian of iheie propliceiei, and 
llH ecotioncd crowth in wealth of the gicit vnioni, limiUr dcnunciationi ind 
qwated by aduitinl authotitiea ignoiaat of thcii own 
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A Trade Union lUITctt fooduKWallr titm ■ MMdlf locidy or ii 
coanputyi which nnderuike* to ptoviile dcBnlle pqraMiti Mr ■ ijiccilicil premium, 
A Trade Union ii Ml only free tt tay tiaw lo levllt^ vt even iu>|H:nd, id 
bcnditi I it can, and baldivally doct, likrawe itt InUMe by Icvic*. Iliuf, 
whilil the Domisal caalrilwtioa of tlM.AnaleaaMtcd Sodeiy of Engineers ii a 
ihillio); fcr week, the acluai amoiuit r«cei*ed front Ibt neniljcra during (he (en 
yeani8S£-95 averaged, for (be wligle period, oneihilllng and twopence hillpr.iny 
per week [Jiigklh A'cfail Af llu Ckitf Latour e»rTtip»mIiHt e» TraJt UuioHi, 
C Stjl, 1896, p. 404), and the rulei etprculy provide lliil "whun the fundi 
are iLiliiccd (o ^3 per member the ci>n(ril>utioni ahall he increued by luch nim 
per week u will wulain (he fundi at not Ici* (han that amount " (Kulc XXV. rX 
edition of iSgO, ji. 111). A todely with luch a rule can obviouily never 
bvcome insolvent k> long ai it retains any membcn, and chooses to meet its 
engaijemcnts. 

Hut (here i* another nnd no less important diflerenee In acttiailal posidoa 
between a Trade Union and a friendly society. A fiiendly society ls_ rightly ' 
deemed uns<mrKl if the contributions paid by the members when yoonf do not 
enable a fund to be accumulated lo meet the greatly increased liabilitiei fc* liek- 
ncu, superannuation, noil iHirial as they etow older. A society may have cadi in 
hand, and yet be stecrini; into bankruptcy, if (he areraEC age of iU member* Is 
increasing, or might presently (hy a stoppage of recruiting) be found to b« 
increasing. This rapid increase of liabilities with advancing age consiiiuies «4iat 
insurance eii|icrt* denounce a* "the vice of aiseumcniism ' — the follaciotM 
aiiumplioa that the year's payments can safely be met by the year's levies on the 
members for the lime being. But where membership is universal, the nven^ 
■ge, and therefore the li-ilii lilies, do not, and cannot, increase. If sick.pay, 
superannuation, and burial were provided by the £lale for alt cititens, the number 
of cases year by year would, from an actuarial point of view, remain constant, or 
would be alfcctcd only by the slow and gradual changes in national henllh. A 
ungle trade is, in this respect, in much the same position as the nation, and when 
a Trade Union habitually includei all the operatives in its industry the percentage 
of lienefit cases is remarkably uniform. Moreover, even in len universal o^an. 
iiitions, where the motive* for joining are very largely unconnected with 
friendly henclits, and there il no eompclinj; union, the result it practically the 
same. Ai a mailer off.icl, the average age of (he members of well-ci(ablithed 
Trade Unions, so far ai Ihii tan lie ascertained, remains remarkably stable, and 
•eems to increase only with the general improvement in u '' 
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for a more precise computation ; and even such elementary 
facts as the average age of the members, or the special 
death rate or sickness rate of the occupation, are often 
unknown* There is no graduation of contributions accord- 
ing to age, practically no attempt at medical selection of can- 
didates for membership, and a complete uncertainty as to 
what interest will be received on investments, or whether the 
funds will be invested at interest at all. In short, the Trade 
Union, considered merely as a friendly society, does not 
profess to afford its members any legal security or certain 
guarantee against destitution in sickness or old age. Its 
promises of superannuation allowances, and even of sick pay, 
are, in reality, conditional on there being money left over 
after providing for other purposes. " The right " [of members 
to] *' any benefit," wrote Daniel Guile, in 1 869, in the name 
of the Ironfbunders' Executive, ^ only exists as long as the 
Society has power to pay it. Any determination of the 
exact amount of return a member may rightly expect for a 
particular amount of contribution rests upon averages of a 
nature far too abstruse to be entered upon here, and for 
which, indeed, even the groundwork is wanting." * In face 
of this lack of security, and absence of actuarial basis, it 
seems at first sight surprising that union after union should 
add to its purely trade functions the business of an ordinary 
friendly society. But, as Professor Beesly remarked in 1867, 
" it is much more economical to depend upon one society 
combining all benefits, than to contribute to a friendly 
society for sick and funeral benefits, and to a union for tool 
and accident benefit and trade purposes." * Whether or not 
the ordinary artisan appreciates the economy effected by 
"concentration of management and consequent lessening of 
working expenses," he at any rate realises that it is less 
irksome to pay to one club than to several. But this hardly 
explains the persistent advocacy of sick pay and superannua- 

* Afotithly Report of the Friendly Society of Iroufoutuiers^ October 1S69. . 

* E. S. Ikcsly, The Amalgamated Society of Car/etiters and Joiners (l^undon, 
1867), p. 4. 
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laoa allowmee bjr experienced Trade Union officials. Their 
belief in Uie advantage of developing the friendly society 
side of Trade Unioniam rests frankly on the adventitious 
aid It bringi to worlcing-class organisation. The benefit 
club side serves, in the first place, as a potent attraction to 
hesitating recruits. To the young ^ man jntt ' oat of Mf 
time" the prospect of securing su{qK»t in ikkness or un- 
employment b a greater inducetnent to Join tike union, and 
r^pilarly to keep up his contributioiii, than the lest obvioos 
' advantages to be gained by the trade combination. " It 
helps," says Mr. Gcoi^ Howell, "to bind tiie membert to 
the union wlicn possibly other conslderatiooi - m^bt Inter- 
pose to diminish the zeal of the Trade Unionist pure and 
simple."* 

Moreover, when, as is usually fbe case, tlic whole contri- 
bution goes into a common fund, the society gains the advan- 
tage of an additional financial reserve, which can be used in 
support of its trade policy in time of need, and replaced as 
opportunity permits. Such great Trade Friendly Societies 
as the Doilcrmakcrs', Engineers', Stonemasons', and Iron- 
founders' have, as we have seen, never hesitated to deplete 
their Ixitanccs in order to enable their members to withstand 
eneroachmcnts on their Standard of Ufb Thus, the addition 
of friendly society benefits, bringing, as it docs, greatly 
increased contributions, enables the Trade Union to roll 
up an imposing reserve fund, which, even if not actually 
drawn upon, is found to be an efTeCtive "moral influence" in 
negotiations with employers. 

\Vc sec, therefore, that the friendly society element 
supplies to Tr.ide Unionism both adventitious attractions 
and an adveiitilious support. Ilut this is not all. In a 
strong and wcll-ot^anised union, the existence of important 
friendly benefits may become a powerful instrument for 
- maintaining discipline among the members, and for enforcing 
upon all the decisions of the majority. If expulsion carries 
with it the loss of valuable prospective benefits, such, fw 
> TVnr/t Uiii'iiiitm, Ntvt ami Old, by George IIowcll (London, 1891), p. lOi. 
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insttmoeb m snpemnniiation, It beooiiies a peiudt]r of gremt 
•eyerity; Slmilariyi when secession Involves the abandon* . 
ment of all share fai a considerable accumulated balance* a 
ixanch momentarily discontented with some decision of die 
majority thinks twice before it breaks, off in a pet to set up 
as an independent society. Thus the addition of friendly 
benefits has been, on the whole, a great consolidating force 
In Trade UnfcMiism. We can» therefore, quite understand 
why thoroughgoing opponents of trade combinations, have, 
like the associated employers who came before the Royal 
Commission in 1 867, vehemently denounced the combination 
of trade iand friendly society as illegitimate and dangerous.' 

Friendly benefits have yet another advantage from the 
point of view of the Trade Onton official. To the pemuuicnt 
salaried ofBcer of a great union, with his time fully occupkxl 
by his daily routine, it is no small gain that sick pay and 
superannuation allowance exercise a great cflcct in ** keeping 
the members quiet" This was perceived, as early as 1 867, 
by a shrewd friend of the great Amalgamated Societies, the 
•• New Unionism " of that time, " The importince of the 
principle [of providing all the usual benefits o(rcrcd by 
friendly societies] will be best understood,*' observes Professor 
Beesly, ''by looking at the character and working of the 

' ** The combination of trade with benefit jyurposes was astutely co n ce i ted, 
with a view to iacrcaie the atrength of trade organisations, llie benefit element 
was fiitt to decoy, and then to control. The lure of prospective benefits having 
attracted members, the dread of confiscation was to enforce obedience.*' — Tr^ik 
i/mimtitm^ by James Stirling (Glasgow, 1S69), p. 43. 

There is absolutely no warrant for the accusation — still often repeated — that 
the use of all the Trade Union funds for strike purix)scs when the memliers so 
decide, amounts, morally if not legally, to mAlvcrsation. The Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, questioned on this very point by the Royal Commission on 
I«abor, emphatically upheld the Trade Union practice. " The primary object of 
the Traile Union,** said Mr. lirabrook, '* is protection of trade, and all the rest 
is merely sulMidiary, . . . The great bulk of mcmlwrs of Trade Unitms know 
periectly well that they will not get the Ixncfit in sickncM if their money has 
been previously spent in trade pur|)oscs, and they are perfectly willing it should 
be so si>ent if emergency or necessity arises ** (Questions 156 1 •3). Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow, who preceded him in office, entirely confirmed this view. To hypothe- 
cate any l>ad& Union funds for lienefit puqioses, he added, ** might be to the 
mln of the iVade Union, and therefore to the ruin of the men who hod contri* 
buted thos« fumU** (Questions 1783-$). 
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old-fashioned unions in which it Is not adopted. The flMn 
combine puiely for 'trade pmrfiosea/ The •ub s cr lptioo is 
inslgnfficant, sometimes only a penny a imdc The members 
probably belong to the Oddfellows or Foresters for the 
benefit purposes ; and thdr financial tie %o their union being 
so wcakf they join it or leave it with eq^ri carelessness; 
Nevertheless, small as the subscription h^ a fiind n^ in 
course of time be accumulated. There ^nothing %o do with 
thb fund There it is, eating its head, off, so to qpeak. The 
men become impatient to use it ; so a demand is made on 
the employers, irrespective perhaps of the drcumstances of 
the trade. A strike follows. The inembers live on diebr . 
fund for a few weeks, and when it is exhausted they give in. 
Such societies may be called Strike Societies^ for tfiey exbt 
for nothing else.**' ''A trade society without friendly 
benefits/' Mr. John .Burnett has frequently declared, '* is 
like a standing army. It is a constant menace to peace.** 
And thus we find the employers of this generation abandon- 
ing the criticisms of their predecessors in 1867, and reserving 
their bitterest denunciations for the purely trade society. 

With regard to the other branch of their Mutual Insurance 
business, the Trade Unions occupy a unique position. How- 
ever imperfectly Trade Unions may discharge the function of 
providing maintenance for their members when out of work, 
they undertake here a service which must, in their absence, 
remain unperformed. No other organisation, whether com- 
mercial or philanthropic, has yet come forward to protect 
the wage-earner against the destitution arising from lack of 
employment.' Experience seems to indicate that Out of 

* E. S. Rcesly, Thi Amalgamattd Society ef Carpiuiers and Joimrs^ p. 3 
(London, 1867). 

' Certain experiments have been made since i894at Beraei Basle, and St Gall 
(Switzerland) ; at Cologne (Germany) ; and at Bologna (Italy), in the direction 
of municipal insurance against unemployment, either voluntary or compulsory. 
An account of these experiments, which do not appear to have been very 
successful, will 1>e found in the Rapport sur la Question du Ckdmage^ published 
by the French Government, Conseil Sup^rieur du Travail (Paris, 1896, 398 pp.) ; * 
and Circulars 2 and 5 (Series B) of the Mus^ Social, Paris, containing an 
elaborate bibliography ; to which we can Add Charles Raaijmaken, Veruiering 
ti^n //V;v(/evjA^/(i/ (Amsterdam, 1895). 
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Work {Mty cannot be pcoperly adminlsterod eieoepl bjr bodies 
of men belonging to the same trade uid working in the 
same establishments. Theiefore it is not lemarkabte that 
Trade Unions should give most of their attention to the 
administratkm of their Out of Work benefits. We find, in 
bet» tfiat although funeral benefit is alfaiost universalt and 
accident allowance very widely adopted, theses like insurance 
of tools, make up in the i^;gr^[ate a very small proportion 
of the tcMal expendituie. And though sick pay and supers 
aiinuation stand for appreciable sums, it is Out of Work 
benefit which takes the most important place in the Mutual 
Insurance business, its limits being extended in many instances, 
whilst others are cut down.^ To a middle-class body it 
\vouki seem natural to give a kind of preferential lien on 
the funds, to insure the continuance of the weekly allowancies 
to the sick and superannuated members already on the books. 
A Trade Union not only refrains from taking this course, 
but actually gives a preference, in cficct, to its Out of Work 
paynients, usually continuing them at the full rate, e\'en 
when its funds are' being rapidly exhausted, until it has 
parted with its last penny. The secret of this bias docs 
not lie altogether in the immense diffcrcAce in permanence 
between middle class and working class employment The 
main object of the individual member may be to pronde 
against the personal distress which would othcnvise be caused 
to himself and his family by the stoppage of his weekly 
income. But the object of the union, from the collective 
point of view, is to prevent him from accepting employment, 
under stress of starvation, on terms which, in the common 
judgment of the trade, would be injurious to its interests. 
This has been recognised from the earliest times as a leading 

' Thus, the RmUs an J i^tj^lati^s tf the Operative Bleachers^ fimiskers^ mmd 
Dyeri Auaciaikn (Bolton, 1S91) provide (Rule 24), under the head of sick pay, 
only Uk a case not met by the mere friendly society. '* Should any memlier, 
havinj; his family afflicted %kith smallpox or other infectious disease and as a 
consequence be tem|X>rarily discharged from following his employment, such 
member shall be entitled to the ordinary out of work pay. Bmt if smtk member 
Ucame afHtteJ himself kis pay shall ceau. " 
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object of Oat of Work pny. 'AIra»dy, in 1741, It waa 
remarked that the woolcomben "support one -aDodier, 
insomuch that they are become one aod^ flim^heirt the 
kingdom. And //u/ tluy mtgi kaf t^ Uuirfiiu, to eoooorage 
Idleness nther than labor, If any one of their club b out 
oS work, they ^ve him a ticket and monqr to ledc tat weric 
at the next town where a box-club ts,'vrfttre he Is also 
subsisted, suffered to live a certain time with tfaem, and nsed 
as before ; b/ which means he can travel the kingdom rdand, 
be caressed at each club, and not spend a farthii^ of hts 
own or strike one stroke of work, . This has been Imitated 
by^the weavers also, though not carried thtou^ the klt^Edoa, 
but confined to the places where they work," * 

Wc find the economic result of this tramping qrStem 
exercising the minds ofthe Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834. A Icathcrdresser "belongs to an incorporated or 
combined trade ; the directors of this Combination issue 
tickets to tlic members. These tickets are renewed from 
time to time. The holder of one goes from place to place. 
but must not take the siime road more than once in six 
months. With these intervals he is again and again ' 
assisted. . . . This ticket is available in every part of the 
United Kingdom where a club or lodge of the trade is 
established. The individual in question might have had 
work at £1 per week, but he refused to take it, or indeed 
30s. per week ; nothing under £2 would satisfy him ; and 
when pressed for reasons to account for his refusing such 
offers — when asked whether it would not be better to get 
£\ per week than to trust to casual sources of support, he 

' A Skfrt Eliay ufon TVis'i! IM (^firrw/, by ■ Lover of Hii CounlijrfLoodon, 
>74l)i 1^'°'^ *" ''**' IliileiJ ef iht Wtrilid Mttun/acliiri i'« EH^Iaud, by Jalu 
JamM (Lundun, it>57]. How ihe emplajren felt tlie independence thus E'*en to 
the woikefs ifcif Im inretred from ihe following tftvciliicnicni in the LcittiUr 
Herald, of June 17911— "To Mailer WoolcomlMn. The Joumeymen Wool- 
comlien in Kendat have left their work, and ill^ally comljincd to raiie (heir wsgcK 
which are alrtaidy etjuat to ahal is paid to Ihe Trade in any part of Ihe KiHGdoro : 
(hc]r have also gr.intcd blanks, or certificates, ID E. llcwitwn, ap|jfcnlice to Mr. 
Pouley i T. Pmhinson, to Mr. Itatlon i and \V. Wilkinson, lo Mr. Slrult, vika 
milhmt luck Nutiii tr ccrtifiialti mult kmn rtmaintJ viilk Ikdr mailtrt," 
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replied that he should not like to be ' turned black ' (query — 
' returned black *) which would be the case if he worked under . 
price.** * 

Gradually the Trade Unions themselves make clear the 
real object of this system of mutual insurance. In 1844 
the Spring Knife Grinders' Protection Society of Sheffield 
declare that the ** object to be accomplished is to g^nt relief 
to all its members that are out of work ; that none may 
have the painful necessity of applying for relief from the 
parish, ^r comply with tlu unreasonable demands of our 
employers or their servants!*'^ The Flint Glass Makers 
express the same idea. " Our wages depend on the supply 
of labor in the market ; our interest is therefore to restrict 
that supply, reduce the surplus, make our unemployed com- 
fortable^ luithout fear for tlu morrow — accomplish this^ atui we^, 
have a command over tlu surplus of Our labor ^ and we need ' 
fear no unjust employer**^ Four years later the Delegate 
Meeting of the Amalgamated Engineers resolved to extend 
by nine weeks the period during which a member was allowed 
to receive continuously the Out of Work allowance. It was 
successfully argued that " when bad trade did arrive ... it 
brought with it the absolute necessity of a continuous dona- 
tion ; for men, who were unemployed for so long a time as 
to run through their donation altogether, would be compelled 
cither to seek parish relief, or take situations on terms injurious 
to tlu trade. In the event of their doing the latter, the 
Society would exercise but little control over them if it 
did not entitle them to some benefit. For the protection of 
the trade^ then^ it was stated to be absolutely necessary to make 
the donation continuous^ so that the members of the Society 
should be able to resist the inducement of acting contrary to 
the general rules of a District''^ Finally, we may cite the 

' Report tf Poor Law Commission of 1 834 ; Appendix, p. 900 a, 

' Manuscript RuUs of the Spring Knife Grinders* Pri^ect ion Society of Sheffield 
in old account book, dated 1 844. 

' Flint Class A fakers' Magazine ^ opening editorial, No. I, Sept. 1850. 

* Minutes of the Secofui Delegate Meeting of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers^ p. 38 (London, 1854). The Constitution and Rules of the As<;ociated 
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cise of the Aifodated Shipwr^ttT Sddetyi wUdi !»• oi^ 
within recent years systematically adopted wgtkig Out of. 
Work pajfmcnta. The argument* used by tte' fenerat 
secretary at the Delegate Meeting In i88s» wUdi finally 
decided the matter, was as follows : ** It Is utterly in|MMisIbIe»'* 
Mr. Wilkie told his members* ''to secure trade protection 
when a third or a half of your trade are walking about idle 
and starving: And unless members of the trade were pie- 
pared to buy up, more or less, its surplus labor In thp market, 
it never could have the actual trade protection desbed.** ' 

Thn historical explanation of the underiyiiq; object of 
the Out of Work benefit is borne out by the actual practice 
of to-day: Whilst all the members of a Trade Union are 
enjoined to do their utmost to find situations finr thdif unem* 
ployed brethren, and whilst these arc forbidden, under severe 
l)cnalty, to ** refuse work when offered/* yet this is always 
subject to a fundamentcil condition, so obvious to the Trade 
Union mind as to need no explicit statement in the rules. 
A incmber is not only permitted to refuse job after job, 
if these are offered to him below the " Standard Rate " of 
remuneration, or otherwise in contravention of the normal 
terms : he is absolutely forbidden to accept work on any 
but the conditions satisfactory to his branch. The visitor 
<it a branch meeting of the Engineers or Carpenters will 
hear members, in receipt of Out of Work pay, report to the 
branch that they have been offered situations on such and 
such terms, and ask whether it is considered right that they 
should accept them. The branch will discuss the question 

Ironmoulders of Scotland (Glasgow, 1S93) explicitly recognise the use of the 
Out of Work Denefit as a means of maintaining their standard of wages. " Any 
mcml)er leaving for want of work . . . shall be paid idle benefit . . . but, 
if leaving on own accord, he shall have no claim to benefit. The phrase 
*Wani of work *. shall refer to all kinds of dismissal without fault of the member 
— sfaclfh'ss, tnukrpaymentt resisting a reduttion of wages ^ or unjustifiahU abusi or 
iU'treatmtHt from employer or foreman. ... * Own accord ' shall mean all kinds 
of dismissal for irregularity, absence without leave except from illness, in- 
sobriety, and captious or voluntary dismissal.*' (Rule 30, sec. 4.) 

• Add rest of General. Secretary at Delegate Meeting of Associated ShifwrigM 
Society, 1S85. 
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from the point of view of the probable effect on the Standard 
Rate ; and whibt they may permit a maimed or aged member 
to accept five shillings a week less than the normal wage of 
the district, they will prefer to keep a fully competent and 
able-bodied man ^ on donation," rather than sanction any 
departure from the Common Rule.^ 

Here we arc outside the domain of actuarial science. 
Even if it should prove possible to reduce to an arithmetical 
scale of contributions and benefits the loss of income caused 
by mere slackness of trade, it must always be out of the ques- 
tion to determine what rate of Oiit of Work benefit can safely 
be awarded in return for a given subscription, if the accept- 
ance of employment depends on the policy of the society 
with regard to its Standard Rate, Such a condition takes 
us out of the category of insurance as provisionally defined 
above. As understood and administered by all Trade Unions, 
the Out of Work benefit is not valued exclusively, or even 
mainly, for its protection of the individual against casualties. 
In the mind of the thoughtful or experienced Trade Unionist 
its most important function is to protect the Standard Rate 
of wages and other normal conditions of employment from 
being "eaten away," in bad times, by the competition of 
members driven by necessity to accept the employers' terms. 

The reader will now understand why this Mutual Insur- 
ance must be regarded, not as the end or object, but as one 
of the Methods of Trade Unionism. At first si^'ht nothing 
could appear more simple than the mutual provision of 
support in order to enable a man to seek work elsewhere, 
and not be under an absolute compulsion to accept whatever 
terms an employer may offer. In its economic effect upon 
. the labor market it seems no more than would result from 
the existence of individual savings in a savings bank. But 

* The Rules to U observed by the members of the Bury and District Tapo* 
sizirs* Friendly Proteitive Society (Bury, 1888) provide (\t. 7) that ** if any incni»>cf 
who is out of work and receiving pay make application for a situation or be icnt 
for, and he if offered a \c%% rate uf wage than he has been paid before, he fthall 
be at liberty to take it or not, and if he refute to take it he shall not have his pay 
stopped." 
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Trade UniotiSi as Flcemtng Jcnklii pobiled mrti am fitr more 
potent in this respect than any savings bankt^ becaMe tliqr 
enabte the €»mmunitj of workmen to acquire wealth* • • • 
The individual workman knows that his rosorve fimd wffl be 
nearly tisetess unless his neighbour has a feserve fund aba 
If each workman in a strike trusted to Ms own ftmds onty. 
the poorer ones must give in first ; and these would seeure- 
work, while the richer, after spending a part of tiheir reserve, 
would find themselves supplanted by the poorer competfton^ 
and the sacrifice made uselessly. A combined reserve fund 
gives great power by insuring that all suflBsr alike. The 
Trade Union, therefore, lias a permanent a^ioii In raising 
wages, because it enables men to accumulate a common 
fund, with which they can sustain their resolution not to work 
unless they obtain such pay as will give increased comfort**' 
If this collective reserve fund coexists with a common 
understanding as to the terms without which no member 
will accept employment, it is obvious that we have a deliberate 
and conscious use of Mutual Insurance, not to relieve indi- 
vidual distress, but to enforce a Trade Union Regulation. 

The Method of Mutual Insurance is pursued, more or 
less consciously, by every union that gives benefits at all. 
Until Collective Bargaining was permitted by the employers, 
and before Legal Enactment was within the workmen's reach, 
Mutual Insurance was the only method by which Trade 
Unionists could lawfully attain their end. Hence its high 
favor with the group of astute officials who led the work- 
men between 1845 ^^^ 1^75* Dunning, in fact, expressly 
gives it as the main method of Trade Unionism, ** Singly 
the employer can stand out longer in the bargain than the 
journeyman ; and <is he who can stand out longest in the 
bargain will be sure to command his own terms, the work- 
men combine to put themselves on something like an equality 
in jthe bargain for the sale of their labor with their employer. 
This is the rationale of trade societies. . . . The object in- 

1 '* Graphic Representation of the Laws of Supply and Dfimant!," by Fleemin^ 
Jcnkin, in Kectss Stmditt (Edinburgh, 1870), pp. 183-4. 
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tended ft carried out bjr providing a fund for the support of 
its members when out of employi for a certain number of 
wcelcs in the yean This is the usual and regular way iu 
which the Iab0r 0/ the members efa trade society is frotected^ 
that the man's present neocsstttcs may not compel him to 
take less than the wi^es which the. demand and supply of 
labor in the trade have previously adjusted.**^ 

The same view was expressed by William Allan, the 
first secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
** We are very little engaged in regulating ** rates of wages, he 
told the* Royal Commission in 1867, ^ they regulate them- 
•selves, if I may use the expression. If a member bclieixd " 
he continued, ^ that he was not getting a proper rate 'of 
wages, the society would encourage him in objecting, that is 
to say, would pay him hb benefit while out of employment 
• • • The man would go to the branch to which he belonged, 
and would there state that he was only receiving a certain 
rate of wages ; if he wished to leave his employment he 
would ask the question whether under the circumstances he 
would be entitled to what we call donation, that is Out of 
Work Benefit, if he left the situation ; and in all probability 
the society would say, you can leave and we will pay you 
the benefit Or they might say, wc beh'cve you are getting 
as much as you ought to expect" ' 

In some small and highly organised trades of skilled 
handicraftsmen, this method of enforcing Trade Union 
regulations by Mutual Insurance has tacitly elaborated into 
an cfTcctive weapon, not only of defence, but also of aggres* 
sion. We may instance the Spanish and Morocco Leather 
Finishers' Society, a small but powerful union, practically 
co-extensive with the craft,. which has not for fifty years 

\ T. J. Dunning, Trades Unions and Strikes : their Philosophy and Imtemtiom 
^ <London« lS6o), p. lO. See also Dunning*s articles on '* Wages of Labour and 
' Trade Societies,** in the second, third, and fourtli numbers of the Bookbinders* 
Tt^Ji Ctrtnlar {i%$i) I History of Trade Unionism, p. 179. 

' First Report of the Commissioners appointed to enqttire into the Organisaiion 
and Kmtes of Trades Unions and other Associations (London, 1867}. Evidence ol 
W. Allan, Questions 7S7-7S9* 
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- ordered ■ fenna) strike, or in any way overtly " intervened 

'bet w een employer and employed." Nevertheless, it has 
known how to enforce % detailed uniform price-list in every 
centre, new or old. In which the trade is carried on ; it has 

. maintained this piece-work list practically unaltered for fifty 
yeara^ notwithstanding many improvements in processes ; it 
has, consequently, kept up its members' carnjn[,'s to certainly 
mdre than £t per week ; and it has successfully enforced a 

' rigid limitation of apprentices, there being iiouhere more 
than , one to seven journeymen. Yet no overt oolleetive 
movement is ever made. iranyemployerreTosea to conform 
to the regulations, even in the slightest degree, the members 
leave him one by one, and receive Out of Work benefit, which 
jnay continue for thirty-nine weeks.* It Is usually found, we' 
are told, that an employer remedies any grievance after he 
has had to put up with a new mnn every week or two for a 
few months. In 184S the Old Smiths' Soricty, which had 
xuffercd severely between 1827 and 1844 from numerous 
small strikes, removed from their rules all provision foir these 
pitched battles with their employers, in favor of this more 
silent form of pressure. The preamble to the rules, drawn up 
by the Delegate Meeting of 1S45, adds, "Disputes . . .can 
only be settled by friendly consultations between both master 
and man, imbued with the spirit of mutually imparting facts, 
with a view to render assistance to each other ; if this, in con- 
nection with the efforts of mutual and disinterested friends, 
cannot be accomplished, wc say then let men and masters 
part ; offer no opposition ; thc'men, however great or small 
their number, to be supplied with means of existence until 
they obtain other situations of work from the funds of the 
society ; and the employers to obtain other men as best they 
may ; and we contend that this unassuming quiet plan of 
operations is, according to its number of members, accom- 
plishing, and wilt continue to accomplish, infinitely more real 
good to the trade in ail its ramifications, at a minimum 
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e xp enie to fts m e m bcf i i tluui any other plan of operation by 
any other society * ^ The same position was aimed at by 
the Flint Glass Makers in 1850, when their magazine was 
advocating Ae use of this nameless weapon which we have 
christened, for our own convenience, the * Strike in DetaiL" 
* As man after man leaves, • • • then it is that the proud 
and haughty qifarit of the oppressor u brought down, and he 
feds the power he cannot see." ' 

This application of mutual insurance may be made the 
method of enfordi^ any Common Rule whatsoever ; and a 
very eflfective instrument it is. An employer whose workmen 
leave him one by one, after due notice, may find little difR* 
culty in filling their places. But if the new-comers, after a 
brief stay, one by one give notice that they, too, will leave, 
he b placed in a serious difficulty. He cannot close his 
doors and appeal for support to his fellow-employer^, as 
there is no strike, and no refusal on the part of the Trade 
Unionists to accept his terms. Nevertheless, his constant 
inability to retain any workman for more than a week or 
two, may easily become so harassing that he will be forced 
to inquire carefully in what respect his employment falls 
below the standard of the trade, and to conform to it. The 
Trade Union, on the other hand, runs no risk of retaliation, 
and, as only a few men are on the books at any one time, 
incurs the minimum of expense. As a deliberate Trade 
Union policy, the Strike in Detail depends ui)on the extent 
to which the union has secured the adhesion of all the com- 
petent men in the trade, and upon their capacity for 
persistent and self-restrained pursuit of a common end. It 
could, accordingly, never become the sole method of any but 
a small, wealthy, and closely knit society; but in such a 
society it may easily, in its coercive effect on the employer, 
surpass even an Act of Parliament itself. 

* Rtport on Thule Societies* Rules by Mr. (now the Rt. Hon«) G. Shaw 
Lefevie in Social Science Associatioo's Report m Traces Hocitim and SiriJkes 
(London, i860). 

* /Afil GSmss AUker^ Aft^gmsim, July iSsa 
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Tfie Strike fai Detail Ii <mly a more deliberate and . 

• felf-conscious application of the method of maintaining the 
ttandard of life by Mutual Insuranoe customary among all 
Trade Unionlstt. It Is impossible to draw any logical dis. 
tinction between the action of the little union of Leather 
Finishers and that of the Amalgamated Society of Englneen, 

' as explained by William Allan and T, J. Dunnii^,or fndeed 
any union which maintains a member In Idleness rather than . 
allow him to accept work "contrary to Ae Interests of the 

- trade." The persistent adhesion of Trade Unkxiists to the 
Out of Work benefit, and their secondary adoptkm of what 
we bara called the friendly sodety bu^ness, appear as a 
perfectly consistent, homt^neoua policy the moment the 

' true Trade Union point of. view is cau^t .Any prorision 
which secures the members of the trade against destitution 
prc\-c:its an employer taking advantage of their necessities.' 
Not Out of Work benefit alone, but also sick pay, grants to 
replace tools or property lost or burnt, burial money for wlfs 
or child, and especially accident benefit and superannuation 
allowance, all serve to enforce the claim of the workman " to 
be dca'lt with as an intelligent being, and not merely as a 
bale of goods or article of merchandise. This," emphatically 
declares the Friendly Society of Ironfoundcrs, "is, then, the 
main and central pillar of our organisation. Around it arc 
clustered those monetary benefits that are stated above, and 
it is from this grand standpoint those benefits must all be 
estimated : for from this point only it is at all possible to 
come to a right and fair conclusion as to their real value to 
individual members." * 

t \Ve mip eltc a curinui imall ease among the Currien. The London 
jnarneymcn currieii haw alwaya ilicnuoiiiiy milled the employen' atlempti to 
>nik« ihcm take out shiw liiilLi at an avenge wc>chl, iotlcad of wciching each 
one Kparatcly. In 1854 ci-rtiin menilieii icprcienied In the union (hat their 
einptuyer bad taken vlviniage of the lUckDcu of work in the winter leaioa 10 
uy to enforce thii iiractice upon tliem ; and that if ibi: union vrould make them 
each a loan, they could dis]icnte with sendiii); in Ibcir bill* to their em]>loyer for 
thil week, which would have a good eHccl ai detnonstntin; their power in iland 
oat. Tlie union readily agreed to lend each man a pound on condition that he 
drew no iraE<^i that week. MS. Minute Hook, 1SS4. 

» rreface 10 i<ult$ It iV i^untJ ly lit Mtmbtri ff llu FriauUy S«\»V» M 
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Miituil Inttirmnoe» even when ccmsldered purely as a 
BCethod of Trade Unionism, b by no means beyond critieism. 
The lack of legal or financial security of the friendly benefits 
may be worth tolerating by a wage-earner for the sake of the 
trade as a whole ; but It b none the less an evil on that 
account And even the successful Strike in Detail of the 
Leather Rnishers has graxn: drawbacks, from its own stand- 
pcMnt No Trade Unfonbt would deny that the deliber* 
ately concerted Common Rules, to which workmen and 
employers must alike conform, ought to be framed after 
consideration! not of the desires of one class alone, but from 
all points of view. The method of Mutual Insurance leaves 
no place for discussion with the employers. Each party 
makes up its own mind, relies on its power of holding out, 
and leaves the issue to depend merely on secret endurance. 
Frank and full discussion might have revealed facts previously 
unknown, which would have altered the views of the parties. 
It might have been discovered that some points most keenly 
insisted on by one side were regarded as unimportant by the 
other. The influence of public opinion would have moderated 
the negotiations. These tendencies make, in Collective Bar- 
gaining, for a compromite often representing a real gain to 
both parties. For all this, the Method of Mutual insurance 
allows no place. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that 
the most highly developed and successful modern organisa- 
tions make little use of Mutual Insurance as a method of 
industrial, regulation. Among the Coalminers and Cotton 
Operatives, who together comprise a fifth of the Trade 
Union world, friendly benefits, and even Out of Work 
donation, play only the most trifling part And it is sig- 
nificant that the United Society of Boilermakers, in many 

Ir^/iMimiirs (London, 1 891). It if interesting to finil that thii use of Mutual 
Disurance among workers was elaborately explained and defended in 1S19 by 
Uie well-known Baptist minister, the Reverend Robert Hall ; see his pamphlets 
Am A f peal t9 tk$ Ihiblie 0h tkt Subject of tht Framework KnitUri Fund ( Leicester. 
1819), and A Rtply to tkt Primipai Ohjtctions advanced by Cobbett and others 
0giuntt iki Frtmework Knitteri Friendly Relief Society (Leicester, iSSf), \>^\h 
indiideil in his IVorkt (Lond(»n, iSj2), voL iiL 
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respects the mbst successful of the • great untons» whibt 
utih'sing to the full a most elaborate system of Mutual 
Insurance, keeps the provision against unavoidable casualties 
entirely distinct from its trade objects. For all that concerns 
the maintenance and improvement of the conditions of em- 
ploymcnt the Boilermakers, like 'the Coalminers and the 
Cotton Operatives, resort to one or other of the alternative 
Methods of Trade Unionism, Collective Bargaining, or Legal 
Enactment 



CHAPTER II 

THE ICBTHOD OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

The natiue of the Method of Collective Bargaining will be 
best understood by a series of examples. 

In unorganised trades the individual workman^ applying 
for a jobb accepts or refuses the terms oflered by the employer, 
without communication with his fellow-workmen, and with- 
out any other consideration than the exigencies of his own 
position. For the sale of his labor he makes/ with the 
employeri a strictly individual bargain.^ But if a group of 
workmen concert together, and send representatives to con- 
duct the bargaining on behalf of the whole body, the position 
is at once changed. Instead of the employer making a 
series of separate contracts with isolated individuals, he meets 
with a collective will, and settles, in a single agreement, the 
principles upon which, for the time being, all workmen of a 
particular group, or class, or grade, will be engaged. For 
instance, in a cabinet-making shop, if a new pattern b 
brought out, the men in the shop hold a brief and informal 
meeting to discuss the price at which it can be executed, the 

^ The- phrase " Individual Bargaining ** b used incidentally by C. Morrisoii 
in his Esmypn tk4 Relatioms b^tuttn Ixtbour and Capital (London, 1854), as 
eqttivalent to "what niay be called the commercial principle/' according to which 
'*the workman endeavours to sell hi« labor as dearly and the employer to pur- 
chase it as cheaply as iwssible '* (p. 9). 

We are not aware of any use of the phrase ** Collective Bargaining** before 
that in T%i C^ptrative Mavtmeut in Great Britain (London, 1 89 1), p. a 1 7, by 
Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), where it is employed in the prenrnt sense. 
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rough basts being whether, taking Into aeoount the un« 
familiarity of the worki and the nature of the task, they can 
make no less net wages per hour than they have been 
hitherto earning. The foreman has meanwhile been estiroat* 
ing the job in his own way^ on much the same basis as the 
m<fn, but probably arriving at a slightly tower figure. The 
mcn'i^ representative talks the matter over with the foreman* 
and some compromise is come to, the job standing at that 
price for the whole shop. This process diflcrs from that of 
a scries of individual bargains with the separate workmeni in 
that the particular exigencies of each arc ruled out of con- 
sideration. If the foreman had dealt privately with each 
man, he might have found some in such necessity that he 
could have driven them to take the job practically at any 
price nithcr than be without work for even half a day. 
Others, a^ain, relying on exceptional strength or endurance, 
would have seen their way to make the standard earnings at 
a piecework rate upon which the average worker could not 
even subsist. By the Method of Collective Bargaining the 
foreman is prevented from taking advantage of the competi- 
tion of both thbsc classes of men to beat down the earnings 
of the other workmen. The starving man gets his job at 
the same piecework rate as the workman who could afibrd 
to stand out for his usual earnings. The superior crafts- 
man retains all his advantages over his fellows, but without 
allowing his superiority to be made the means of reducing 
the weekly wage of the ordinary worker. 

This example of the Method of Collective Bargaining is 
taken from the practice of a *'shop club" in a relatively 
unorganised trade. The skilled artisans in the building 
trades aiTord a typical instance of the second stage. The 
" shop bargain " of such a trade as the cabinet-makers merely 
rules out the exigencies of the particular workmen in a 
single establishment. But this establishment is exposed to 
the undercutting of other establishments in the same town. 
One employer might have to give exceptional terms to his 
" shop club " in a sudden rush of urgent orders, whilst the 
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workmen in other firms might be virtually at the masters' 
mercy owing to bad trade. Directly a Trade Union is 
formed in any town, an attempt is made to exclude from 
influence on the terms, the exigencies of particular employers 
no less than those of particular workmen. Thus in the 
building trades we find the unions of Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
Stonemasons, Plumbers, Plasterers, and sometimes those of 
the Painters, Slaters, and Builders' Laborers obtaining formal 
"working rules," binding on all the employers and work- 
men of the town or district This Collective Bargaining, 
arranged at a conference between the local master builders, 
and the local officials of the national unions, settles, for a 
specified term, the hours of beginning and ending work, the 
minimum rate of wages, the payment for overtime, the age 
and number of apprentices to be taken, the arrangements as 
to pkxework, the holidays to be allowed, the notice to be 
given by employers or workmen terminating engagements, 
the accommodation to be provided for meals and the safe 
custody of tools, and numerous allowances or extra payments 
for travelling, lodging, "walking time," "grinding money," 
etc These elaborate codes, unalterable except by formal 
notice from the organisations on either side, thus place on a 
uniform footing as regards the hiring of labor the wealthiest 
contractor and the builder on the brink of bankruptcy, the 
firm crowded with orders and that standing practically idle. 
On the other hand, the superior workman retains his freedom 
to exact higher rates for his special work, whilst the employer 
of superior business ability,or technical knowlcdgc,and the firm 
enjoying the best machinery or plant, preserve, it is claimed, 
every fraction of their advantage over their competitors.* 

> The number of ihcse "working rules** in force in the United Kingilom 
has never been ascertained, but il must Ix! very lr.rgc, there being scarcely any 
town in which one or other of the building trades has not obtained a formal 
treaty with its employers. Our own collection of these treaties, in the building 
trades alone, numbers several hundreds. Specimens will be found in the Labcur 
Gautte of the Iknrd of Trade for November 1894 ; and in // Trade Vnuniime 
cu jM^'kUrn^td'Hcd by Taul de Kousiers (Paris, 1S97), pn. 68-70. The liriii^h 
Library of Political Science, 10 Adclphi Terrace, London, contains these and 
other Trade Union documents. 
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The building trades, in whidi one town doe* not 
obviously compete with another, have hitherto stopped at 
this stage of Collective Bargaining. Where the product of 
difTcrcnt towns goes to the same market, wc sec, in the best 
organised industries, a still further development. The great 
staple trades of cotton-spinning and cotton- weaving have 
ruled out, not merely the exigencies of particular workmen 
in one mill, or of particular mills in one town, but also those 
of the various towns over which the industries have spread. 
The general tcvcl of wages En all the cotton-spinning towns 
Is, for instance, settled by the national agreements between 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
and the Master Cotton-spinners' Association. No employer, 
and no group of workmen, no district association of em- 
ployers, and no "province" of the Trade Union, can propose 
an advance or accept a special reduction from the estab- 
lished level of earnings. General advances or reductions are 
negotiated at long intervals, and with great dclil>cratcncss, 
between the national representatives of each party. Thus 
we see ruled out. not merely all personal or local exigencies, 
but also the tcm[X)rary gluts or contractions of the market, 
whether in the raw material or in the product. All firms 
in a district, and all districts in the industry being, as far as 
possible, placed upon an identical footing as to the rate at 
which thc>' obtain human labor, their competition takes, tt is 
contended, the form of improving the machinery, getting the 
best and cheapest raw material, and obtaining the most 
advantageous market for their wares. 

A similar scries of collective agreements exists in some 
other industries. Among the iron-shipbuilders, for instance, 
a gang of platers will bai^ain, through their first hand, as to 
the exact terms upon which they will undertake a job in the 
building of an iron ship. . But the foreman cannot offer, or 
the men accept terms which in any way conflict with the 
" district by-laws " — a detailed code regulating hours, over- 
time, extra allowances, and often also the piecework rates 
- lor ordinary work, formally agreed to by the district com- 
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jnltlee of the Trade Union and the fecal association of 
empfeyen. Moreover, the district by-laws, unalterable for 
a fixed tenn» exclude the influence of any sudden glut or 
famine in the labor market, or any temporary fluctuation of 
the trade of the port But this is not all The district 
by-laws are themselves subject to the formal treaties on sudi 
matters as apprenticeship and the standard level of wi^^es 
concluded between the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron-shipbuilders and the Employers' Federation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Trades. These treaties, settling 
certain questions for the whole kingdom, rule out oh those 
points the exigencies of particular localities, and place all 
[X>rts upon an equality. Thus the collective bargain made 
by the group of platers on a particular job Iq one establish- 
ment of a certain town imports a hierarchy of other collective 
bargains, concluded by the representatives of the contracting 
' parties in their gradually widening spheres of action. 

This practice of Collective Bargaining has, in one form 
or anotlicr, superseded the old individual contract between 
master and servant over a very large proportion of the 
industrial field. ** I will pay each workman according to 
his necessity or merit, and deal with no one but my own 
hands,'*— once the almost universal answer of employers — 
is now seldom heard in any important industry, except in 
out-of-the-way districts, or from exceptionally arbitrary 
masters.^ But it is interesting to notice that Collective 
Bargaining is neither co-extensive with, nor limited to. 
Trade Union organisation. A few old -standing wealthy 
unions of restricted membership have sometimes preferred, 
as we saw in the last chapter, to attain their ends by the 
Method of Mutual Insurance, whilst others, at all periods, 
have been formed with the express design of attaining their 
ends by the Method of Legal Enactment On the other 

I Mr. Lecfcy observes {Dtmocrafy attd LiUrty, vol. il p. 361) that collecave 
agreemenu ••»« beqoniing, much more than cngingemcnts between individual 
employen and individual workmen, the form into wliich English industry U 
manifestly dcvelopmg. - «► / 

VOL. I . N 
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hmd, whole sectkms of the wage-earning class, not Included 
in an/ Trade Union, batritually have their rate of wages and 
often some other conditions of their employment settled by 
Collective BaigaJning, Wc do not here refer merely to such 
casei u the " shop-bai^in," which we have just described. 
* The historic strikes of the London building trades in l3S9, 
and the Newcastle engineers in 1S71, were both conducted 
by committees elected at mass meetings of members of the 
trade, among whom the Trade Unionists formed an Imlg- 
Aificant minority.' In the histwy of the baikUng- and 
enpnccring* trades there are numerous instances of agree* 
ments being concluded, on behalf oS a iriwle district, by 
temporary committees of non-unionists, and where the 
Trade Unions themselves initiate and conduct the negotia- 
tions the agreements arrived at habitually govern in these 
industries, not the members alone, but the great bulk of 
similar workmen in the district Here and there an 
eccentric employer may choose to depart from the rt^lar 
terms, but the great majority find it more convenient to 
comply with what becomes, in fact, the "custom of the 
trade." So thoroughly has the Collective Bargaining been 
recognised in the building trades, that county court judges 
now usually hold that the "working rules" of the district 
arc implied as part of the wage -contract, if no express 
stipulation has been made on the points therein dealt with. 
Collective Bargaining thus extends over a much larger 
part of the industrial field than Trade Unionism. Precise 
statistics do not cxisti but our impression is that, in all 
skilled trades, where men work in concert, on the employers' 
premises, ninety per cent of the workmen find, either their 
rate of wages or their hours of work, and often many other 
details, predetermined by a collective bargain in which they 
personally liave taken no part, but in which their interests 
have been dealt with by representatives of their class. 

But though Collective Bargaining prevails over a much 
larger area than Trade Unionism, it is the Trade Union 

* Hitlerj tf Trait Unimim, yf. 110, 1991 oonpan pp. joa^ 3At 
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alone which can provide the machinery for any but its most 
casual and limited application. Without a • Trade Union 
in the industry^ it would be almost impossible to get a 
Common Rule extending over a whole district, and hopeless 
to attempt a national agreement. If therefore the collective 
bargain aims at excluding from influence on the bargain, the 
exigencies of particular firms or particular districts, and not 
merely those of particular workmen in a single establishment. 
Trade Union organisation is indispensable. Moreover, it is 
the Trade Union alone which can supply the machinery for 
the automatic interpretation and the peaceful revision of the 
general agreement. To Collective Bargaining, the machinery 
of Trade Unionism may bring, in fatt, both continuity and 
elasticity. 

The development of a definite and diflcrentiated 
machinery for Collective Bargaining in the Trade Union 
Mvorld coincides, as might be expected, with its enlargement 
from the workshop to the whole town, and from the town to 
the whole industry. As soon as a Trade Union properly so 
called comes into existence with a president and secretary, 
it becomes more and more usual for these officers to act as 
the workmen's representatives in trade negotiations. This is 
the stage in which we find nearly all the single-branched 
unions, such as those of the Sheffield trades, the Dublin 
local societies, the Cooj>ers. Sailmakers, and other small and 
compact bodies of workmen all over the kingdom. Even 
where the growth of a local union into a national society 
has necessitated the apjx)intment of a salaried general 
sccrctar>% giving his whole time to his duties, it is exceptional 
to find him conducting all. or even the bulk of the negotia- 
tions of its members with their employers. In the United 
Oi^ratiN^e Plumbers* Association, for instance, practically the 
whole of the Collccti\*c Bargaining is still conducted by the 
branch i^lRcials, or by representative workmen specially selected 
as delegates^ A furtlKr stai^e is marked by the creation of 
permanent committees, unconcerned with the ordinary* branch 
administration, to deal solely with local trade questions. 
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..Thipi tbe bulk of the Ccdiectfve BvgsInlnE of the nwnbBrt 
of the Anulgamated Society of Enslneen wmt, aatQ IS9S, 
conducted by die society't district committee^ mA aetiiig 
for the whole of a local industrUl district fal whidi thete 
are often many branches. These negotlaton m, Uke the 
branch oflklali, men working at thdr tiade, tad only spas- ' 
modically engaged in spedal iMuineas of Industrial nego* 
tlation. Even disputes of such national Importance as tbe 
costly and disastrous strikes of the Tyneside ehgineen of 
1891, were Initiated and managed by the local district 
committees and their ofHcials, that Is to say, by workmen 
called from the workshop only for the time reqidred by the 
society's business. Over more than one-third of the Trade 
Union world, including such old established and widely 
extended unions as the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, the Friendly Society of Iron founders, and the 
Operative Bricklayers' Society, the workmen have not 
dcvclo]}cd any more specialised machinery for Collective 
Bai^aining than the branch or district committee of men 
working at their trade, meeting representative employers 
when occasion arises. This primitive machinery, although a 
great advance on the " shop-club," has manifest disadvantages. 
If, as often happens, a personal quarrel or local bitterness is 
at the bottom of the dispute, the prominent local workman 
who represents his fellows can hardly escape its influence. 
And, apart from personal antagonisms and questions of 
temper, the fact that it is the conditions of hts own life that 
arc involved docs not conduce to that combination of 
courage and reasonableness most likely to lead to a lasting 
settlement If the negotiator himself is fortunately placed, 
or would personally be much injured by a strike, he will 
be tempted to acquiesce in conditions not advantageous to 
the whole trade. In the reverse casc^ — perhaps the more 
common — the energetic and active-minded workman, wliom 
his fellows clioose to represent them, is apt to find, in the 
joy of the fight, a relief from the monotony of manual 
labor. If a strike ensues, it brings to him at any rate tbA. 
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compeimthMii that for a few weekii or perhaps monthai 
he becoroe i the paid organiser of the union, overwhdined, 
it is tme^ with anxious and harasmng wcmtIc, but temporarily 
exchanging a position of passive obedience for one of active 
leadership. 

But, apart altogether from the disturUng influence of the 
* personal equation " it is obvious that the manual workers 
will stand at a grave disadvantage if they do not command 
the services of an expert negotiator. Unfortunately for his 
interests, the workman has an Inveterate belief in what he 
calls a ** practical man " — ^that is, one who is actually working 
at the trade concerned. He does not see that negotiation 
is in itself a- craft, in which a man must have, had a special 
training before he can be considered a ** practical " man ibr 
the business in hand. The proper adjustment of the rate 
of remuneration in a given establishment requires, to begin 
with, a wide range of industrial and economic knowledge. 
Unless the workman's negotiator is accurately acquainted 
with the rates and precise conditions prevailing in other 
establishments and in other districts, he will be unable to 
criticise the statements which will be made by the employer, 
and incapable of advising his own clients whether their 
demand is a reasonable one. Without some knowledge of 
the economic conditions of the industry, the state of trade, 
the number of orders in hand or to be expected, and the 
condition of the labor market, his judgment of the opportune- 
ness or strategic advantage of the men's demand will be of 
no value. The mechanic kept working for fifty or sixty 
hours a week at one narrow process in a single establishment 
would be an extraordinary genius if he could acquire this 
information. Nor would a knowledge of the facts alone 
suflice. The best kit of tools will not make a man a good 
carpenter without that training in their use which experience 
alone can give. The quick apprehension and mental agility 
which make up the greater part of the art of using facts arc 
not fostered by days spent in physical toil. Finally, the 
perfect negotiator, like the perfect carpenter, attains his 
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cxpertneu only by incessant practice of hit art- Hen agidaf 
the workman Ii at a special dlaabllltjr eonpafad irltfi dw 
capuin of Industry. The making of bargiiM md agiw. 
menti, which occupies only an Jnfinltealnid ftaetlon of », 
workman's life and thou^^ makes 19 the dally roodtie of 
the commeidal man. 

These considerations have slowly overcome the «oric< 
man's objections, and hav^ in the most powerful anionic 
together comiHising over a third of the aggregate raemlier- 
ship, caused the bulk of the Collective Bargaining to be 
gradually transrcrred from the non-commUskmed officers to 
the salaried civil service of the movement Especially In 
the piecework trades has the amateur n^otlator most clearly 
(itemonstrated his incfBciency. When the workman's re- 
muneratran depends on a comUnatipn of many dlflerent and 
constantly changing factors — the novelty of the pattern, the 
character of the material, the variations in the machinery, 
the speed of the engine — success in bargaining dcmaiiijs, in 
ndditioti to all the other qualifications, a special aptitude for 
quickly seizing the net result of proposed changes in one or 
more of the factors. It is in the piecework trades therefore 
that we find the machinery for Collective Bargaining in its 
most highly developed form. The great staple industries of 
cotton, coal, and iron, together with boot and shoe-making, 
and the hosiery and lace trades, have cs[>ecially developed 
elaborate and complicated oi^anisations for Collective Bar- 
gaining which have excited the admiration of economic 
students all over the world. 

We must here plunge into a maze of complicated 
technical detail relating to these industries, each of which 
has developed its machinery for Collective Bargaining in Its 
own way, and we despair of making the reader understand 
- ' dthcr our exposition or our criticism unless he will keep 
constantly in mind one fundamental distinction, which is all- 
important. This vital distinction is bctu:ccn the making of 
a new bai^atn, and the interpreting of the terms of an 
existtngone. Wlwrcthc machinery fot C<i\\cR.Vvi«i'Vn»^?NS*»'%. 
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has bralmi down, we usually diaoover tiiat this distinetioa 
has not been made ; and it is only where this fundamental 
distinction has been dearly maintained that the machinery 
works without friction or ill-fecling. Let us consider first 
the interpretation of an existing bargain. Directly a general 
i^;reement or fimnal treaty has been concluded in any trade 
between the general body of employers, on the one hand» 
and the general body of workmen on the othcr^ there arises 
a practically incessant series of disputes as to the applica- 
tion of the agreement to particular cases. Thus, as we shall 
scCi the highly elaborate and precisely detailed lists of the 
English Cotton-spinners do not prevent, in one or other of 
the thousands of mills to which they apply, the almost 
daily occurrence of a diflcrenoe of opinion between employer 
and Operative as to the wages due. Similariy the unanimous 
agreement of a ^ uniform statement " in the boot and shoe 
trade leaves 'open endless questions as to the classification of 
the ever-changing patterns called for by the fashion of each 
season. The determination of the ^ county average ** of the 
Northumberland or Durham coalminer leaves it still to be' 
determined what tonnage rate should be fixed for any 
particular seam, in order that the workmen may earn the 
' normal wage. The point at issue in these cases is not the 
amount per week which the workmen in any particular 
establishment shouUI be iKrmitted to earn — for that has, in 
principle, already been settled — but the rate at which, under 
the actual conditions of that establishment, and the class of 
goods in question, the piecework price must be computed in 
order that the average earnings of a particular section of 
workmen shall amount to no more and no less than the 
agreed standard. This, it will be seen, is exclusively an 
issue of fact, in which both the desires and the tactical 
strength of the parties directly concerned must be entirely 
eliminated. For conciliation, compromise, and balancing of 
expediencies, there is absolutely no room. On the other 
hand, it is indispensable that the ascertainment of (acts 
sliould attain an almost scientific precision. Moreover, the 
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settlement should be automatic, fipid* ^^ iacxpeiirive. 
The ideal machiitefy for this class of cases wouklt in fiic^ 
be a peripatetic calculattng-machifiCi endowed witfi a high 
decree of technical knowledge, which coaM aeeuriteljr 
register all the factors concerned, and unerringly grind out 
the arithmetical result 

When we come to the settlement of the tenns vapom 
which a new general agreement should be entered into, an 
entirely diflcrcnt set of considerations is involved Whether 
the general level of wages in the trade should be raised or 
lowered by .10 per cent ; whether the number ^ boys to 
be engaged by any one employer should bc'restrictdi, and If 
s6» by what scale ; whether the hours of labor should be 
reduced, and overtime regulated or prohibited, — are not 
problems which could be solved by even the most perfect 
calculating-machine. Here nothing has been decided, or 
accepted in advance by both parties, and the fullest possible 
play is left for the arts of diplomacy. In so far as the issue 
is left to Collective Bargaining there is not even any question 
of principle involved. The workmen are frankly striving to 
get for themselves the best terms that can permanently be 
exacted from the employers. The employers, on the other 
hand, arc endeavouring, in accordance with business prin- 
ciplcs, to buy their labor in the cheapest market The issue is 
«i trial of strength between the parties. Open warfare — the 
stopp.'vcjc of the industry — is costly and even disastrous to 
both sides. But though neither party desires war, there is 
always the alternative of fighting out the issue. The 
resources and tactical strength of each side must accordingly 
exercise a potent influence on the deliberations. The pleni- . 
potcntiarics must higgle and cast about to find acceptable 
ultcrnalivcs, seeking, like ambassadors in international con- 
ference, not to ascertain what are the facts, nor yet what 
is the just decision according to some ethical stcindard or 
view of social expediency, but to find a common basis which 
each side can bring itself to agree to, rather than go to war. 
Finally, however wise may be the decision come to^ t\Nft. 
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be tdhn cnrefiiDy into accoont in the fiomiatioo of sooocssful 
mdiinery lor Collecthc Barcainuq^. 

ine most obviotts fomi 01 pcraumeiit mdinicfy ton 
Collective Bu|2^iiiiig is a joint committee^ conAling of 
oqml WHobcR of repcosentaitives of the cmployefs and voric* 
Mcn Wpipcctwey* This wxf almost be called the " oithodoK " 
|ianaoQa of industrial philanthropists^ F<ir over thirty ycan^ 
sinoe the experiments of Sir Rupcit Kettle and Mr. M«h 
oe R a» cmploji^crs and woncmen have been pcrsistcntijr vgod 
to adopt the fcrm of a * board of arbitration and concilia* 
tKM\ eonsistiv^ of representatives of each smx; and vith or 
wtthoat an impartial diairman or an mnpire. Sodi a joint 
OCM(nmittee« it luis been supposed, cooM thrash out in friondly 
di«acWK$*<Mii all points in dispute, and arrive at an amicable 
UTKkrstandiY^* In intractable cases, the umpire's decision 
tix'wiiKl cut the Gordian kTK>L Readers of the Hisi^ ef 
Tr^^ CnS^ssm uill remember how eagerly this idea vas 
taken up tn* the organised u-orkmcn in ocruin great 
imlustrios, and ho«\ in coalmining; and iron and steel in 
p:irtkuUr« it has «t>cc enjoj^cd the fa\-ar both of employers 
And cmpk)\\>d. Wo need not stop to describe all the cases 
in which thrs form of machinor)* has, from time to time, been 
adopted. We shall best understand its operation by con- 
siilerinf a ofmplc of losiding instances, the "joint boautis*' of 
«he tw^ and ^hoc trade, and the *• joint committees ■* of the 
Xorthwmbcrland and Durham co^lmincrs. 

The (::TV^at machine industr>^ of boot and shoe-maldi^ 
h3i5 Kvn prcA-tdcd, for some wars past, with a formal and 
oUlvM'Ato c<>nstitiitkvn, mutually ap-ocd to by cmp1o\'crs and 
ompV>\\xl, and expressly dosij^Tod * to prevent a strike or 
kvV-out. and to secure the reference of all trade disputes to 
arbitration .** ^ The macbineri* for Collective Bargaining thus 
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established puts Into concrete form all the ai^ratiom of 
enthusiastic advocates of "* industrial peace." We have flfst 
a ** local board of conciliatioo and arbitfUion* in every 
Important centre of the trade. To this boardt fiNmed of 
ail equal number of elected representatives of the local 
employers and the local Trade Unionists*, must be ftSemd 
''every question, or aspect of a questioOi affectiaK the 
relations of employers and workmen individually or coU 
Icctively.** If the board cannot agree* the question goes 
to an impartial umpire, acceptable to both sides. Issues 
aflecting the whole industry were* until 1894, dealt with by 
a national conference of great dignity and importance. 
Nine chosen leaders of the Federated Associations of Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers of Great Britain m<^ in the council 
chamber of the Leicester Town Hall, an equal number of 
elected representatives of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives. These elaborate debates, conducted with 
all the ceremony of a State Trial, were presided over by an 
eminent and universally respected solicitor, sometime mayor 
of the town. If no agreement could be arrived at, the 
conference enjoyed the services, as umpire, of no less an 
authority than Sir Henry (now Lord) James, formerly 
Attorney^General, before whom, sitting as a judge, the issue 
was elaborately reargued by the spokesmen of each side. 
Finally as a means of influencing the public opinion of. the 
trade, there were published, not only the precise and 
authoritative decisions of the conference or the umpire, but 
also a verbatim report of all the proceedings.* 

We can imagine how this elaborate and carefully 
thought out machinery for Collective Bargaining would have 

appended to Report of Conference, 1892. The&e niles, which, are signed bf 
three employers and three workmen, on behalf of their respectl%'e associations, 
consist of fifteen clauses defining; the constitution and method of working both 
of the. " Local Board of Conciliation and Arbitration,** and of the ** National 
Conference." They will l)e found in the Uoard of Trade Keport on Strikes and 
Xockcuts of 1S93, C, 7566 of 1S94, pp. 253-257. 

' The ** transcript of the shorthand writers' notes*' of the Conference of August 
iS92, and the subsequent trial before the umpire, forms a volume of 152 pagcf 
^ rich material for the student of industrial organisation. 
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dightod the heart of the enthiisiastie believen In "bberds 
r ooficnUttion and arbttration." Nor need it be co n t c itcd 
lat It has been the means of effecting many peaceful settle- 
lents in the industry. But we do not think that any one 
mversant with the trade, or any student of the voluminous 
ports of the proceedings, will deny that the boards havie 
sen the cause of endless friction, discontent, and waste of * 
lergy among workmen and employers alike. Scarcely a 
iiartcr passes, without the opcfotives. In some district or 
lother, revolting against their local board ; condemning or 
ithdrawing their representatives; and even occasionally 
fusing to obey the award of the umpire.^ The empbycrs 
re, on their side, no better satisfied than the men, and in 
894 the national conference was brought to an end by the 
soession of the federated manufacturers, and their resolute 
tfusal to submit the issues to arbitration. The result was a 
oppage in 189S of practically the entire industry froip'onc 
nd of' the kingdom to the other, which was only brought to 
n end by the half-authoritative interference of the Board of 
'rade.* 

If we examine this general discontent we find it taking 
ifferent forms among the workmen and the employers 
»pectively. The operatives complain that, when a general 
greement has been concluded they cannot get any speedy 
r certain enforcement of it through the local boards. 
*hus, the Bristol representative at the annual delegate 
leeting in .1894, complained bitterly of the dilatory way in 
rhich his local board acted in its interpretation work. 
Questions '^ had been hanging about from six to nine months 
ronn the board to the umpire. Decisions had been given 
y the umpire on boots after a delay of eight or nine 

* The local boards, of which twelve were in existence at the end uf 1894, 
ate from. 1875. The StafTord lk>ard was dissolved in 187S, and the Leeds 
loaid in 1881. The years 1891*94 saw no fewer than seven dissolutions, and 
lie impoitant centres of Staflfurd, Manchester, and Kin^swood still remain without 
oards. The National Conference, established in August 1893, met five tiroes 
I the next three years, the sittings being sus|K-ndcd op tlie withdrawal of tht 
mployeft in Decern! ler 1894. 

* See the Lahur Cju/u, April and May 1S95. 
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months. • • • In one case in the factory wheie he workec 
boot was sent to the arbitration board, and thence to 1 
umpire. The decision arrived at by the latter was in fk\ 
of the men. There was something like seven shillings ea 
due to two or three men on that particubr boot But c 
or them had left the town in the interim, and the result 
the delay was that he was practically swindled out of t 
seven shillings. New samples had been introduced at t 
beginning of the year, aiid the shoes had been made urn 
protest, at a price the employers had quoted, till the end 
the season. Then, perhaps, when the season was end 
they got a decision in their favor, face to (ace with all I 
clifTiculties of getting back the money due to them. . 
Tliis continual delay sickened the whole of them in BrisI 
and although there had not been a ballot taken on t 
question of arbitration in Bristol, he felt sure there were o^ 
ninety per cent of the men opposed to it." * 

The Kingswood Local l^oard broke up in 1894, t 
umpire rcsit^ning his post in disgust. Discussion had p 
cecdcd upon a " statement " for " light " boots, and poii 
in dispute were submitted* to the umpire by the board. 1 
bulk of the manufacturers thcreu[x>n flatly refused to sc 
any samples of the boots in question, and thus made it i 
possible for the umpire to decide the cases submitted to hii 
Tlu's produced the greatest possible irritation among the m 
who urged th<it, as the employers had failed to submit to t 
umpire's award, the operatives' claim should be adopt 
These cases might be indefinitely multiplied from all t 
centres of the industry. But delay is not the only objecti 
brought by the operatives against the working of the lo 
buarils. When at last the umpire's decision has been gi\ 
it has often failed to command the assent, and sometin 
even to secure the obedience of the workmen. This ari^ 
we believe, from the class of umpire whom it has be 

1 Ke]X)it of (he Edinburgh Conference, May 1894 (the delegate meetin] 
the National Unu»n of Hoot and ShocO|>cralivcs). 
' Skoi and Ixdthir Ke<ord^ 30th November 1894. 
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to choose. The questions of interprctatiofi neoci- 
tarily turn, not on any general principle, but on extremdy 
technical trade details, which arc unintelligible to any peiMn 
outside the industry.^ In the absence of any paid pro* 
fessional expert, permanently eng^cd fof precisely this 
work, the umpire has in practice to be chosen from gmong 
the employers, the board usually agreeing upon a leading 
manufacturer in another district This reliance on the 
unpaid service of a- non-resident increases the delay. But 
what is more important is, that however generally respected 
such an umpire may be, it is inevitable that, when his award 
runs counter to the claim of the opcrati\'cs, these should 
accuse him of class bias. The alternative of choosing one 
of the officials of tlie union would, .it need liardly be said, be 
equally distasteful to the employers. 

The discontent of the employers is directed chiefly to 
another feature of the organisation. The work of the local 
boards is so laborious and incessant that the great magnates 
of the industry cannot spare time to attend. On questions 
of interpretation, they would be willin[r to leave the busi- 
ness to their managers or smaller employers. But besides 
questions of interpretation the local board have peri)ctually 
brought before them disputes which turn upon the admi.ssion of 
what the employers regard as ** new principles." If the local 
board, with the concurrence of its cmployer-membcrs/decidcs 
the issue, all the other employers in the district, some of 
whom may be " captains of industry " on a huge scale, find 
a new regulation made binding on them in the conduct of 
what they regard as ''their own business." If on the other 
hand the* local board remits such issues — virtually the 

t Thus the umpire for the Norwich Local lioard had to award rates to Le 
paid in the following cases, remitted from a sin(;le meeting, (i) ** A woman's 
5ths if changed from self* vamp to calf vamp ; (2) a. girl's 4ths if changed fioin 
•elf-vamp to glac6 kid vamp ; (3) a woman's 4th*s ditto ; (4) a girl's kid button 
levant seal vamp or golosh ; (5) a girKs glace kid one finger strap ; (6) a wcunan's 
kid elastic mock button front shoe sew- round.** The award, which is equally 
imintelligtble to the general reader, lyill be found in the Shoe and Leather /CeicrJ 
jitMua/foi iS92-93i P> >2i. 
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conclusion of new general agreements— -to the national con- 
fercnce^ all the employers in the kingdom find themselves 
in a similar predicament Moreover, in a pubUcly conducted 
national conference, formed of equal numbers fifom each 
party, neither the representative workmen nor the representa- 
tive employers dare concede anything to their opponents, or 
even submit to a compromise. The result is that every 
important issue is inevitably remitted by the conference to 
the umpire. Lord James has accordingly found himself in 
the remarkable position of iniposing laws upon the entire 
boot and shoe-making industry, prescribing for instance, not 
only a minimum rate of wages, but also a precise numerical 
limitation of the number of boy-learners to be engaged by 
each employer, the conditions under which alone a wholesale 
trader may give work out to sub-contractors, and the extent 
to which employers shall themselves provide workshop 
accommodation, and the date before which such premises 
^hall be in use. * This, it is obvious, goes beyond Collective 
Bargaining. The awards of Lord James amount, in fact 
to legislative regulation of the industry, the legislature ir 
this case being, not a representative assembly acting or 
behalf of the whole community, but a dictator elected by th< 
trade.* 

It is therefore not surprising to find the employer 
quickly protesting against so drastic .and far-reachin| 
an arrangement. But it was one to which they had ex 
' plicitly • and unreservedly pledged themselves. They hac 
promised, by the rules of the i6th August 1892, tha 
"every question or aspect of a question affecting th< 
relations of employers and workmen individually or collectivelj 
should in case of disagreement be submitted for settlement,' 
first to the local board, then to the national conference, am 

> It is a minor (<:rievADCe -of the employers that no distinguished Uwye 
can Uc found to give the unixiid.&nd laborious service of an umpire, who is no 
also a politician. It is imJK>ssible for the employers to avoid the suspicioi 
that any politician will be unconsciously biassed in favor of the most numerou 
section of the electors. See the significant quotation given in the footnote a 
p. 240. 
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fiaaUy, if need be^ to the umpire. That this pronilte was 
not confined to questions of interpretation b ihade manifest . 
by the express mention in the same document of the settle- 
ment of disputes involving ^ new prindples." In the long 
discussion which led up to the signing of the rules, they 
had, in fact, successfully pleaded for adopting " honestly and 
unreservedly arbitration pure and f imple, and for every . 
dispute, and under all conditions.** ^ In their anxiety to 
remove every chance of a stoppage of their industry, the}* 
had overlooked the fundamental dbtinction between questions 
of the interpretation of an existing contract and questions 
as to the terms of a new settlement If they had listened 
to the warning of the able editor of their own trade organ, 
they would not have made this blunder. The very nionth 
before the conference of 1892 he was urging exactly the 
distinction upon which we insist * Employers,"* he wrote, 
*^ have never contended that arbitration would settle cvcr>' V' 
conceivable kind of dispute between capital and labor. / 
But they have contended that where certain established 
principles are already recognised by both sides ^ the adjustment ' 
cf details can better be settled by arbitration than in any 
other way. . • • It must be obvious that, whatever the 
future may bring, employers could not now prudently allow 
every dispute with their workmen to be settled by a third 
person. To say nothing of the question of boy labor which 
is now at issue, a number of others may be mentioned 
regarding which the employer could not consent to surrender 
any portion of his discretion or responsibility," * The sub- 
sequent events quickly proved that this view of tlie state 
of mind of the average employer was correct, and that the 
chosen representatives of the Federated Associations of Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers had failed to understand the words 
which they were, with all solemnity, using. When the 

• 

t Speech of Mr. Gale, a leading employer. Third day of Conference, 
Aaenst iS9a. The men had whhcd to exclude any question of a general reduc- 
tkm of wacct, whereupoA the employers had insisted that no exception whatever 
•honld be made. 

* Skm mmd UMer Mmw^^ July 189a. 
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workmen brought op cases of actual disputes 

about boy labor, machinery, the "team sy 

employment of non-unionists, the employers 

they had never meant such questions as these 

at all. Tlie president had, of course, no altc 

hold them bound to their explicit agreement, a> 

their protests. After prolonged ill-fccling, ' 

employers revolted, and withdrew their rcpre 

the national conference, alleging first of all, 

men had in some cases refused to abide by the ; 

the umpire, and furtlicr, that the national confercov; nad 

become " a legislative tribunal for the trade," ' 

Thus experience of the working of the elaborate machinery 
for Collective Bargaining provided in the boot and shoe 
industry has revealed many imperfections. Some of these 
have bceti avoided in our second example, the conciliation 
boards and the joint, committees of the Northumberland and 
Durham coatmincrs. Here wc have, to b^in wfth, a clear 
distinction maintained between the machinery for interpreta- 
tion and that for concluding a new agreement. The earnings 
of the miners in both counties are determined ultimately by 
general principles* applicable to the whole of each county, 
which arc revised at occasional conferences of representative 

' MaDifeslo of Fedenled Auodationi of Uoot and Shoe KIiniirKtuien of 
Great Uiiuln, aoth December 1S94. Kur documenli and exact particulan of 
the diipule which thereupon inuc, m« luiQar Cautu, ApHI and May iSgj ; 
aha the SMu and Lealhtr Ktctrd, and the Monthly Kcpoiti of the National Union 
of l)oot anil Shoe O^wiaiivci fruoi October 1S94 to June 1S95. We have here 
dealt with ihe maiier, not on iti mcrjti, but only in >o Tnr aa It illuMratei the 
madiinery for collcclive lar^ainini;. The a^reeiiienl brought atioul by the lloard 
of t'lode on I9ih April 1II95, which now (governs the industry, eiiirculy exchutet 
fuuf spccifml tuhjtcln frwu ctiicuuion by the local boardi and niakei no )>roviiioa 
for a national conlL'ivnce. ItuI lo lai as we undcntand the document, no' Ub- 
tinctiun ii even now mode bciween quesiioni of interpteuiion and qoeMioni ai 
to the teimi of ■ new nifrcenicnl. lloth kinds of qucsliooi on, at before, to b« 
decided where nocesiory by the umpire, 

* Thoe central principle* include a itonnal ilandard wo^e, witb a corre- 
iponding noriiul tonnnt^e rate, anplical>le to the whole county. .Thii ii called 
the " County Average," a somewiut miilcadinc phrase M the normal rate ii not, , 
■nd hai lung not been, a preciie "average" of the actual eamingi of alt the 
miners in tlie couniy, and ii now only a conventional li|^fe upon which peicentaget 
of advance or rediiclion aie baled. 



■J 
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irof km cn and employen.^ Nefther In Durham nor fat 
Northumberland has this board of condliatioii anjrthing to 
do with the interpretation of the forma! agreement from time 
to time arrived at» or with the incessant labor involved in 
its application. Its meetings, held only at rare intervmls» 
command the presence of the greatest coal-owners in the 
county, and of the most influential miners* leaders specially 
elected for the purpose. The board deliberates in private, 
and publishes only its decisions. Resort to the umpire, 
or in Northumberland to the casting vote of the chairman, 
is rarc^ the usual practice being for a frank interchange 
of views to go on until a basis of i^roement can be 
found. On the other hand, all questions of interpretation or 
application are dealt with by another tribunal, which goes 
on undisturbed even when one or other party has temporarily 
withdrawn its representatives from the board of conciliation. 
In marked distinction from the conciliation board, the * joint 
committee ** in each county meets frequently, and is engaged 
in incessant work. But this committee is expressly debarred 
from dealing with ''such as may be termed -county questions, 
or which may affect the general trade,** ^ and is rigidly* con- 
fined to the application of the existing general agreement to 
particular mines or scams.' 

^ In Durham this conference is, since February 1895, called **The Board of 
Conciliation for the Coal Trade.** The rules of that date provide for eighteen 
representatives of each side, with an umpire to be mutually agreed upon, or in 
defoalt nominated by the Board of Trade. In Northumberland, the corresponding 
** Board of Conciliation " no^ consists of Sifleen on each side, with an independent 
chairman having, a casting vote, to be nominated, in default of agreement, by the 
Chairman of the Northumberland County Council. The name and conaitutioa 
of these boards are frequently varied in minor details, 

> Dnrham Miturif J^int C^mmiiif KhUs^ November 1 879. 

* Owing to the great dilTerenccs in the ease and facilities with which the coal 
is gol in dilferent mines and diflfcrcnt seams of the same mine, it is impossilile, 
consistently with uniformity in the rate of payment for the whole work done, to 
apply any identical tonnage rate throughout the county. When it is found that 
the men in any mine constantly earn per day an amount which departs appreciably 
ftom the normal (the so-called ** County Average **), the employer or the work- 
men appeal for a readjustment of the tonnage rate in that particular instance. It 
must be counted as a grave defect in themincn* organisations outside North- 
nmberland- and Durham that no systematic arrangements exist for this adjust- 
ment of the standard wage to the particubr circumstances of each mine or 

VOL.1 O 
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For dclibcratcnesa and impartiality 1 
nothing to be desired. The members, « 

practically acquainted with the industr] 
represent cither of the parties concerned i 
have no other interest than that of seen 
the application of a common agrcemcn 
advantage of the tribunal is that which 
seen complained of in the local boards of j" 

trade. For deciding mere issues of fact tiw 

stances of a particular seam or pit, a j 
necessarily a cumbrous, expensive, and 
Every case involves the journeying to Newcastle "' 
on both sides, and their examination by all i 
the committee. This consumes so much ""r 

frequently stand in the agenda for several i 
bcin^ reached, a fact which leads to great dissaiij.a.:ituii i 
those concerned.* Moreover, it is often impossible to Con 
to any decision without personal inspection of the scam, ar 
difficult cases arc therefore constantly referred for dccisic 
to one employer andonc workman, with power to choose a 
umpire. This results in a more precise ascertainment i 
facts, but increases the delay and expense. Finally, there 
in such cases no guarantee that the decisions, arrived at t 
dilTcrcnt sets of people, will preserve that exact uniformil 
which it is the special function of the tribunal to enforce. 

Thus, the much-advertised expedient of a single joji 
committee of employers and employed to deal with a 
questions that arise between them, has not proved a whdl 

In Lancachiie, Dcrbythirc, and other dUtiicU of the MiiMtt' FederalloD, I 
instance, there ii no belter ptoiection of the ttuidird wo^e th>n plt-Ilsti, pi 
Ktiliinc lonnic< "'m Tor individual collicrie*. No machincr? ciiiti for cnnrL 
ttniformitjr (of the nte of pay (or the amoant of work) between theie listi, or er 
for revitini; their ritet to meet the cbanginfr ciicumitoncei of porticuUr warn 
If a miner finds he is eaminf; > very low amount per day, he nppliet to hii 1o4 
meeting for petroiiiion to love mil receive itrike benefit. More at leu Infccix 
negoliiltooi may then be opened with the mine manager, who often fiiei a ni 
rale, in cnniullilkin either with the croup of mineri themielve*, or with tha Io4 
ofheiali, or in lome initancei with ularied ogenti of ihe union. 

■ Thji ii apedalty the caic in Durham, where the number of inlDei da 
with it vciT lar^e. 
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machinery for Collective Batgdnii^ The ex* 
pediency of having separate machinery for the easentlally 
diflierent proce ss e a of interpreting an existing agreement and 
oonduding a new one is, we think, cleariy demonstrtted. 
For one of these two processes, the application and inter- 
pretation of an existing agrocment, a joint committee' is a 
cumbrous and awkward device. A better solution of the 
problem has been found in the Lancashire cotton trade. 
The cotton -operatives, like the Northumberland and Durham 
coalminter% have distinguished, clearly and sharply, between 
the formation of a new general i^precment and the applica- 
tion of an existing i^^reemcnt to particular cases. But they 
have done more than this. Unconsciously and, as it H'cre, in- 
stinctively, they have felt their way to a form of machinery ibr 
Collective Bargaining which uses the representative element 
where the representative element is needed, whilst on the 
other hand it employs the professional expert for work at 
which the mere representative would be out of place. 

We will first describe the machinery for the interpreta- 
tion of an existing agreement Th^ factors which enter into 
the piecework rates of the Lancashire cotton operatives are 
so complicated that both the employers and the workpeople 
have long since recognised the necessity of maintaining 
salaried professional experts who devote their whole time to 
the service respectively of the employers' association and the 
Trade Union. The earnings of a cotton-spinner, for instance, 
depend upon the complex interaction of such factors as the 
^draw** of the mule, the number of its spindles, and the 
speed with which the machinery works. To compute the 
operative's earnings, even with the aid of the elaborate 
printed tables known as the ''List," entails no ordinary 
amount of arithmetical facility. But it is especially the 
custom of allowing the operative compensation for defective 
material or old-fashioned machinery and the employer a 
corresponding allowance for improvements, which has thrown 
the collective bargaining, as regards interpretation, entirely 
into the hands of professional experts. Thus, if an Oldham 
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operative finds his earnings falling bcIow 

cither because the raw cotton is inTcrior < * *iy 

obsolete, or if an employer speeds up his en on 

improvement?!, the experts on each side and 

confer together as to the net effect of the the 

dclicicncy in earnings is considered to be du 

in the raw material, or to the old-fashioned 

machinery, the employer is required to r ^' 

ccntnge to the normal piecework rate, so 

man may not suffer. On the other hand, i> 

has effected special improvements, by which mmO 

augmented, without increasing the strain on UW 

he is allowed to deduct a corresponding pcrcCf 

" List " price. Tlic cot ton -weavers have what f 

the same machinery for calculating the characteii .omcal 

details of their trade. 

The importance and complication of the duties thus 
entrusted to the salaried- officials of the cotton-spEnnera* and 
cottoit-wcavcrs' unions has led to the adoption of an interest- 
ing method of recruiting this branch of the Trade Union 
Civil- Service. The Cotton-wcavcra, in l86i, subjected the 
candidates for the then vacant office of general secretary to 
a competitive examination.^ This practice was adopted t^ 
the Cotton-spinners, and is now the regular' way of selecting 
all the officials who are to concern themselves with the 
intricate trade calculations. The branches retain the right of 

I Mr. Thonu) Biitwiuk, (be nccenful ondidite oo tbif occwioD, wm, 
kder ovcT thiii]' reus' bononble lecvke of hii Trade Union, tppointcd by ttw 
HoiDe Secretacy an Iniiiecior in (he Fictoiy DcputDienl, u the only pcnon 
competeDl to uncknLand and interpiet the complicated metbodl of remniicnlioD 
fn the weavins trade, lli* ion, brinight up in (he Trade Union office, hu iinca 
■bo twen ai>iiointed ft factory inspector. The tucceuful candidate at ihe Itollon 
Cottoa-tpinncrt* eumiDaiba in 1895 wu, ahei two ycaci' leivice u Trade 
Union Sccretuy, eng^ed in ft liniiUr cftiiocity by die local Klaiter Colton- 
■pinnen' AuocJation. So Tar u we know, (hit ii (he lint inltance of a Trade 
Union official tranifctrine hii Krvieei from (he optemtive* 10 the erojiloycrt, and it 
thiuws an inlcnsiing light on the tranifonnadon. of the *' bbor leader " into the 
ptofestional occouniant. The bulk of (he daily woik of (he Trade Union 
of?icialf in the coKiui induitiy eontiili, in (ac(, in lucudne the unifocro obietvaiic* 
of a collective nerecmcnl, a leivice tvliich, like (hat of a leeal ot medical pro- 
(eitiooal nun, could, «ilh equal prapiiety,'be rendered 10 either client 
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nomfauitfaiK the cuididatet, and the fnemben, acting tfafotqili 
their Reprcientative Assembly, their right of election. Bttt 
between Ae day of nomination and that of election all 
the candidates submit to a competitive examination, con* 
ducted by the most experienced officers of Ae unions. A 
(airiy stiff paper is set in the arithmetic and technical cal- 
culations required in the trade, and each candidate writes 
an essay. But a prominent part is played by an oral 
examination. In which the examiners . assuAie the part of 
employers, cross-question the candidates one by one on the 
alleged grievances of which they are supposed to have come 
to complain, and do not refrain, in order to test tlicir wits 
and their good temper, from adopting the bullying manners 
of the worst employers. The marks gained by all the candi* 
dates are printed in full detail, the name of the glib-tongued 
''popular leader "* being sometimes followed by the comment 
of " entirely wrong " or " not worked " in all his arithmetical 
calculations, and by infinitesimal marks for spelling, writing, 
and conduct under cross-examination. The result is usually 
the election of the candidate who has obtained the highest 
marks, but the Representative Assembly occasionally exercises 
its discretion in giving a preference to a candidate of known 
character or good service, who has fallen a few marks behind 
the best examinee.* 

I OrssATiVB Cotton-spinners' Provincial Association or 

Bolton and District. 

Oflket t 77 St Gcorse's Rotd, BoltoR. 

SxmmiimiUm Paper far Camiidaiu applying for ntuatiom 4f dm, Ste. tftkM 

«Amv Associatiam. 

S5tb JanttRiy iS95. 
Smbjeci I.-^Cakulationt. 

I. Find the immber of stretches out up in nweek, and the price per too 

R,|«iwd to ptodttce a grow wage of ;f 3 : 9 1 7 per pair of mdcs, from the follow. 
hig ptrticdsft »—««?«>«: o^ ipindlct in one mule, 1090. From 56) hoon, 
dednct 1* boors lor ^^amng and acddenUl stoppages, and one bour and lea 
■ikrates wr doffing. Speed of each mule, 4 stretches in 75 seconds. 

1. Taking the stretches as ascertained hj the previous question to be each 
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It is to thU method of selection tha 
remarkable success of the officials of the C< 
in obtaining the best possible terms for th 
regard it as a great disadvantage to the ' 
that the system has not hitherto sprcau 
It seems to us to combine the advantag 
examination and popular selection, and it * 
against the serious calamity of finding its 
incompetent ofTicer, 

This part of the machinery for Colic 
among the Cotton Operatives — the meeting Ol 
professional experts on each side — deals, M w 
only with questions of interpretation, that !■, the i 



3. Atniming the itudird price paid for prodncine ■ eotaid eosnt of yam 
be lit. 7d. pet 100 Itu., *hat would ihc piice be ■fler > Tedaetion of 7.9 p 
cent, nnd what perccnUga would it require to bcinc back the icdoccd price 
the octpnal .imount? 

4. Divide .jjlj^sol by .00164;. 

5. Eitiact (bg Miuare toot or Ko't counli to thtee pticci oT dcdaudt, u 
then ucerinin the required lunu per iach for bolli twlit aad welt, the MinnM 
•UndarJ beinj; the v\iiAit root of the count*, malliplied by 3} fix weft, Hud •■ 
tot twltt. 

6. ir good bit E(7ptLu) cotton ii advanced 'frcan lA'''* *" *\^ V** "'■'• ""^ 
would be the rate per cent of the iacrcue f Alio whtt woold M the uiioaiit 
the broker'i coDimiuion on ■ sale pf loob bolet of 4S0 Ibi. etch, U ooe-qtuirt 
of one percent, and what would b« the difTcrcnce in hii commiuioD aa bctwe 
lellinc M one price and Ibe other ? 

7. An apf^jht ihaft rum at the rate of So revolutioiu pet minute, and hat 1 
It a wheel with 70 ledh driving a wheel with 40 teeth on the line duUL Ov 
each pair of iiiulct (hcie I* on the line ibaft a itmm 40 inchci fn diameter drivli 
a counter pulley t6 incbei in iliamclcr. On the couniet thift li a drum 30 iitdt 
ta ilbineler, driving a rim-pulley 15 inebc* in diameter. Give the' revolutioiu 
the rim kbafl per minute^ 

8. Auuming a rim ihaft to be makii^ 680 revoluttoni per minute, with 
lo-inch rim, a ill-inch tin toller- pulley, a (i-incb tin roller, and ipindle wharv 
{{Ihi of an inch in diameter, what will be the number of revolution! of tl 
•{Mndtc* per minute, after allowing y^lb of an Inch each to the diameter of Ibe t 
roUei and ipintlle wharvci lor ilipping of bandi 7 

n.—Wriii«St Camfttilim, mid Sftlling. 
Comfule an cuay on Trade Union*, with ipeciai relcieoce to their aief 
fcatoftfc The cuay* must not exceed about 1200 word*, and the poiat* talu 
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to ptftfeolftr Jobiy or pftiticiifaur p toc eii e% of tho frrffft^fw 
gnml agieements accepted by both ftide^ When It cones 
to ooodiKUiig or levising the general agreement itadf— a 
matter bi which not one firm or operative alone is Interested, 
bat die whde body of employers and workmen— we find the 
machinery fixr Collective Bargaining taking the tona of a jotpt 
oomoilttee composed of a certain number of representatives 
of each side» Thtis^ the Cotton-spinners, whilst leaving to 
the arbitrament of the secretaries of the district union 
and district employers* association all questions relating to 
particular mills or particular workmen, revise the details of 
their lists In periodical conferences in which the leading 
employers of the district concerned arrange the matter with 
the leiiding trade union ofiicials and representative operatives. 
And when the point at issue is not the . alteration of the 
technical details of the list, but a general reduction or advance 
of wages by so . much per cent throughout the trade, or a 
general shortening of the working time, wc see the matter 

iBtocoatidentioii wiH be handwriting, spelling, composition, and the clear ciindse 
manlttlling of whatever facts or arguments acre adduced. 

///• — Oral ExaminatioH, 

Each candidatt will be examined separately as to bit capacity for dealing 
oraUy with labour disputes. On this point they will have to formalate what 
Uicy eoQiidtr would be a complaint requiring immediate attention* and the 
caaadnert will question them, and possibly urge stfme arguments against the 
vi«w8 advanced. 

Ondldates wiU be allowed from ten in the forenoon to five in the aftemooii 
to cooBplele their eiaminatioto in the two first subjects, with one hour for dinner. 
Candidates wiU not be allowed to refer to any books or papers. The third 
Mbjeet (oral eiamination) will not be taken until Sunday, the 27th instant, at 

Thomas Asiiton. 
Ja9. Mawpslby, 



• • V ExamtMirs, 



• Thiitccn candklates in all entered for this examination. The examiners 
■Uowcd a maximum of 50 marks for each sum, and 100 marks each for writing, 
tpelliog, composition, and oral examination, making 800 marks the maximum 
attainable. The number of marks obtained by the candidates varied from 195 
to 6^ The poet was finally given to the second candidate in the list (610 
oiarks), who was an old and esteemed officer of the union, and whose second 
place at the examination was chiefly due to his obtaining lower marks for hand- 
writiof than the most successful candidate. 
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discussed between appointed representatives of the whole 
body of the employers, attended by their agents and solicitors^ 
and the central executive of the Amalgamated Association 
of Operative Cotton-spinners as representing all the district 
unions. 

In the case of the English Cotton-spinners the lists of 
prices have been so carefully and elaborately worked out 
that even district conferences are of only occasional occur- 
rence. The general policy of both employers and operatives 
is against any but rare and moderate variations of the 
standard earnings. Such questions as hours of labor and 
sanitation do not, among the Cotton Operatives, for reasons 
that we shall explain in a subsequent chapter, fall within the 
sphere of the Method of Collective Bargaining. The joint 
conferences of the whole tirade take place therefore only in 
momentous crises, and are accompanied by all the solemnity 
and strcnuousncss of an assembly on whose decision turns 
the question of peace or war. 

It is interesting to see one of these momentous confer- 
ences at work. The historic all-night sitting which settled 
the great Cotton-spinners' dispute of 1893, and concluded 
the agreement which has since governed the trade, was 
vividly described by one of the leading Trade Union officials 
who took part in it The employers had demanded a 
reduction of 10 per cent, whilst the men had urged that it 
would be better to reduce the number of hours worked per 
week. The stoppage had lasted no less than twenty weeks, 
practically every mill in the whole industry being closed. 
Feeling on both sides had run high, but after frequent 
negotiations and incessant newspaper comment, the points 
at issue had been narrowed down, and both parties felt the 
need of bringing the struggle to an end. To escape the 
crowd of reporters the place of meeting was kept secret, and 
fixed for 3 P.M. at a country inn, to which the whole party 
journeyed together in the same train. 

" On the employers' side was Mr. A. E. Rayner, looking 
all the better for his holiday at Bournemouth. . With him 
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were tome sixteen or seventeen others, annongst whom were 
Mr. Andrew, Mr. John B. Tattersall, and Mr. James Fletcher 
of Oldham. There was also Mr. John Fletcher, Mr. R. S. 
Buckley, and Mr. Smethurst of the Ashton district, who 
took with them Mr. Dixon to keep them in countenance. 
Mr. Sidebottom of Stockport also gave a kind of militaiy 
flavor to his colleagues, whilst Mr. John Mayall of Mosclcy 
attended to look in and lend some dignity to the occasion, 
in which he was assisted by Mr. W. Tatt'crsall, secretary of 
the federation. On the operatives' side Mr. Ashton, Mr. 
Mellor, and Mr. Jones did duty for Oldham ; Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Rhodes, and Mr. Carr represented the Ashton district ; whilst 
the general business was attended to by Mr. Mullin, Mr. 
Mawdsley, Mr. Fielding, and some dozen others, whilst Mr. 
D. Holmes, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Buckley had a watch- 
ing brief for the winders and reclers. Perhaps we ought not 
to omit mentioning that the employers had brought with 
them Mr. Heskcth Booth, clerk to the Oldham magistrates, 
who was counterbalanced by Mr. Ascroft, another Oldham 
solicitor, who had accompanied the cardroom hands. 

"Those whose names we have mentioned, with others, 
made up a party of between thirty and forty, and after taking 
a few minutes to straighten themselves up after leaving the 
train, they settled down to business. Mr. A. E. Rayner was 
unanimously voted to the chair. . . . Both sides had prepared 
and got printed a series of proposals, and the employers had 
. . . them printed side by side on the same sheet. In many 
of them there was nothing to differ about except the word- 
ing, as the idea aimed at was the same in both cases. But 
the clause dealing with the reduction was the first, and in 
their sheets the employers had left the amount out, whilst 
the operatives had put in 2\ per cent. The employers wished 
the discussion on this point to be deferred to the end of the 
meeting, but feeling that unless a settlement could be arrived 
at on this, the whole of the time spent on the other clauses 
would be wasted, the operatives insisted it should be taken 
first. The employers then retired, and after being absent some 
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time, returned and offered to accept a reduction of 3 pe 
cent. The operatives then retired, and after a prolongei 
absence, ofTcred to recommend the acceptance of scvenpcnc 
in the pound.' Then came an adjournment for tea, am 
further discussion on the same subject followed, which wa: 
however, carried on by means of deputations from one scctioi 
to the other, as it was found that much better progress wa 
made by this system than by all being together, with it 
concomitant long speeches, which generally came to nothing 
This point ultimately disposed of in favour of the scvcnpcna 
some minor clauses were got through, the next discussioi 
being on the arrangement of intervals between the time 
when wages can be disturbed, This discussion brought uj 
the time to after ten o'clock, and everybody was tired ani 
anxious to be going home. . . . Hut as there seemed to b 
every prospect of being able to ultimately agree, it was con 
sidcrcd that they should not rlin the risk of rendering tb 
meeting useless by separating. In order to give the jado 
men an opportunity for freshening up, an adjournment fo 
half an hour was therefore agreed to, during which col 
remains of the tea vanished. This, combined with a smok 
and a stroll in the open air, put everybody right, and whei 
business was resumed it went on swimmingly. There wa 
little said by the employers over their clause, that unioi 
operatives must work amicably with non-union men, an 
another affirming that in any proposal to change the rate 
wages the state of trade for the three previous years must b 
taken into account. . , . When this work was done th 
remaining clauses which aflirm the desirability of (cmplc^i 
and operatives) working together for the promotion c 
measures conducive to the general interests of the trade, wef 
soon gone through, and at nearly four o'clock In the momini 
tlw jaded disputants rushed o(T to get a little change of ai 
whilst the agreement was being picked out from piles < 
papers and put together in proper form. At this stage 
little diversion was occasioned by the arrival of a cab con 

I Eijual to a.916 pet ceOL 
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- tabling a reporter of one of the Manchester fM^mBf uriio^ 
after hunting all over South-east Lancashire for the meeting- 
plac^ had at last found the right spot This bit of enterprise 
having been rewarded b/ about six lines of somethings he* 
mshed off back to catch his paper. Just after five (after 
fourteen hours) the documents were in shapes and the 
requisite signatures attached, and with a few/evidently heart* 
fUt ooiqpratulatory remarks from the chairman, and a vote of 
thanks having b^n given to him, thie proceedings closed.**^ 
The machinery for Collective Bargaining developed by 
tiie Cotton OpcrativeSi in our opinioUi approaches the ideal 
We have, to begin with, certain broad principles unreservedly v 
agreed to throughout the trade. The scak: of remuneration, ^ 
based on these principles, is worked out in elaborate detail \f 
into printed lists, which (though not yet identical for the 
whole trade) automatically govern the actual earnings of 
the several districts. The application, both of the gtocral 
principles and of the ,lists, to particular mills and particular ^ 

. workmen, is made, not by the parties concerned, but by the K 
joint decision of two disinterested professional experts, whose 
whole business in life is to secure, not the advantage of 
particular employer or workmen by whom they arc called in, 
but uniformity in the application of the common agreement 
to all employers and workmen. The common agreements r 
themselves are revised at rare intervals by representative ^ 
joint committees, in which the professional experts on both 
sides exercise a great and even a preponderating influence. 
The whole machinery appears admirably contrived to bring 
about the maximum deliberation, security, * stability, and 
promptitude of application. And whilst absolutely no room 
b left for the influence upon the negotiations of individual 
idiosyncrasies, temper, ignorance of fact, or deficiency in 
bargaining power, whether on the side of the emplo}xr or 

I **IIow matters were arningetl,** C#//m Fadoiy TUmts^ 31st March lS<>3; 
•N UUmr GMuiie, May 1893. The fonntl treaty, known as the *< Brooklantls 
A g t c tw e nt," will be found in the Doard of Trade AV/vrr m /rrr;vf auJ iicmrt 
if Imkmr^ Part IL, Sundard Piece lUtes, 1S94, C, 7567, p. la 
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the operative, the uniform application of i 
of remuneration throughout the whole tn p* 

capitalist or cncrgctie workman free to oh u 

full advantajje of his superiority.' 

The reader who has had the patienci 
■ goinji exposition will have seen that,takii 
world as a whole, the machinery for Ct 
must be regarded as extremely impcr uv 

discuss whether Collective Bargaining »», ■ 
cally advantageous to the workmen or tw 
We may, however, assume that it is deslnoie,-ll It «» 
that it should be carried on without friction. An 
moment we take the Trade Union point c^vlni usui 

the expediency of a Common Rule, cxclud! K infl 
of particular cxii^cncics, it is essential thai una Cotnmi 
Rule should be wisely and deliberately determined o 
uniformly applied, and systematically enforced. This d 
mands machinery which, over the greater part of the Tm 
Union world, has not yet been developed. Throughout t 
great engineering and building trades, and indeed, in nearly] 
the timcwork trades, Collective Bai^aining, though practical 
universal, is carried on in a haphazard way with the me 
rudimentary machinery, and usually by amateurs in the en 
of negotiation. The piecework trades have, in the mai 
been forced to recognise the importance of commanding tl 
services of salaried professionals to deal with their compUati 
lists of prices. Only among.thc Cotton-spinners and Cotto 
weavers, however, do \vc yet find any arrangement f 
ensuring, by a technical examination, for continuity of expt 

' The Cnited Society or Boilernukcn, whoie hicfarclijr of *|;i«enMnti 
hare deuiibed, has, In tVuxx, timilar muhfiierr Toe Collective Ba^ninc. H 
■CTcenKnli are conciiiJnl at meMingi with Ihe employer!. In which Ibe op 
tabiicd oflicial* >re aiwciateil, tx any rate in rorm, with reprexentaiive woricm 
The macliinciy for inter)>t(.-t.ilioa eomistt, in effect, of a joint visit by ttlui 
ofBciali representing icipcclivcly the awodated employen and Ihe Trade Unii 
"They had tried a joint conuiiiim on the Tyne," (aid Mr. Robert Knight, "1 
the employen could not spnie the lime, fol all thetl local diiputn moitly miBu 
Ticilinj;, and lo Ihey came to prefer a reference to a delifpite who wa* Ih 
iq«ir>cni alive, and he met Ihe men'i dclegale with the ben rcsulit." — Iftwai 
ttaJfr " Extra " m CtHtiliaiiam in Tradt DiifMla (Newcuite, 1S94], p. 15. 



iervioes, nnftlly» we see the whole inadiiiiery for Ccdlectht 
Bargftliiing icriously lianiperod» except in two or three tnAcM^ 
by the failure to make the vital dtstlnctioti between Inter- 
preting an existing wage contract^ and nq;otiating the terms 
upon which a new general agreement should be entbred inta 
We musti in fact, conclude that, among the great unions 
only the Cotton-spinners» Cotton-weavers. and the Boiler- 
makersi and, to a lesser extent, the North of England and 
Midland Iron^workcrs ^ and the Northumberland and Durham 

I Ton Ui< nikt» h{itoty,M>d wockii^ of thoc Ikjaa^wet/mAufnaiCmiiiMm 
bv lUsiy OcHnptoA 1 /mJltittrmi /V»a bf' L. L. F, R. Mee (LoBdom iS9f\i 
Sir IkfnMid SMii««liDii*ii pft|ier in Fcbniauy 1S76 bdbic tlw Bnxhk Iroo Tkife 
AModftlioiii lilt «vli)«Mt before the Roysl Coomifaiioa €n Labors iS9a* 
fiMtlciiburly ibM vf Mvim. Wbiiwell and Traw. Gioip A. I4t974 to iSt4SsB 
(Hid tbt mukWMfoiXhn nitet at p* 368 oftbc I^ariianeBtaiy Fftpier. c 67959 dU 
Rt|iOftt of ibdr piO«t«dlnGi are c*^'**^ ^ ^ mootbly Ivmnotrktr^ Jmi»mmi^ 
ofRill of Ibt lion a»d Shetl Workcn of Great Briiaw. Thoocb Uww Boaid— 
bavt itfMal«dly bctn daecribcd, ibdr obaerrtn bave» m ow opiakm, dcak tatb^ 
wllh Ibt fMtaal Iban wlib iht real consuiatioik, and with tbe a<piiatioBa nib^ 
Iban w(lh lK« Mtaal tttwiht of ibe ofcanisatioo. An impoetant bat auiUJ*'^ 
noltoed «ltiiitiit in iHe pr\>l4«m is ibe fact ibal a certain proportion of tbe «o<r^ 
men aio tbcm^^lxxA f(ittpK>yen of saboidinate labor, Eiactly vbat classes 
wofkmtn— |^«4«IKMnik millaMn, mecbaakst engineoien. bboren. etc — are entit^'* 
to ¥ott (n tbe rl«M^ of rei^ivacotativcs, and bow effective^ all tbe diffutf^ 
Qvadet ait acttalW ttt n escn t ed on ibe IVvtfds, has never been described. It 
it|Mittfd tbat a Ur^ number of tbe cs«cs dealt with by tbe Midland Hoard 
Wf tk\s tmami d W b t f t ncei^ niit lKt«^ecn a Snn and iu «ace-cafner^ l^^ 
btt«tt«l a iMMM^t«<otk)nc tab-onatractor and bb sobordinaics. tbe latter 0^ 
biU^t Kl ^tw mtf d «n tbt Hivstd. Wixb ircud 10 tbe actoal rcsalisoT tbe Boar^^ 
tbt nMmM %iMbl ba^ to in\«tt^te wbetber tbe ntes ixed from time to 
did Ntl wl^rMtt totb^'t a« aM\hna tVsn as aninima ; «lieibcr« tbat b to say, tl 
lll C OWI I|^t<i lt a » Mid I.Hb <i aaib«nty of botb tbe cnplofen' and tbe wo tk aq 
ttewiUattiftn* dM «^ Irad l^ tMny ^raa talin: nd^casujc^ of tbe awaids of tl^ 
Mid lO inaMt yfik Im^ d<aMin ds fivna tbcir «<ort»en, wbite at otber 
ttUltttbiH^ AiHH MMh^' |SVM)w« K» «Mn|icl tbe Moa to accept lomvr lera 
tbt nMM^ %•*% a^^W'ivy^, la Uitttan- t^^ fer insitanoe, one el' tbe 
ldM» W d^tylMy^s M^ a WMvtw^ <i tbe SMw^icrSt ^tbe prraafte ledactiona 
tbtt b«d mWMAWNt t<^ aH tvwPMl»'* «a <\iMra«Mc«iMn of tbe tates fixed bf tb^ 
MMlMld )V^ i(«*WnvwwiiH(«^' ^>ira*J^ ^iMwarr t$04V ^ob»c fcan btcr tb^ 
WW^S ^f^^^'Mh'tti^ M ^ iW MyMi*^ VMfmMSia: **AnNBnpS hff^ naab e s^ 
^ ^ %v»^W»^ tVm <« a (!^Nva'^ vifMnw4i tbat itK TUiaid is auaxi»facio>j, an^ 
Ibal fl %VWlM W ¥A tW >i^vKVm' ^^MPCffts M» 4isMiH« A. Ii is fiaied tbi^ 
twyJ^^ ^ a ^<h(\' A^vk) Nk 1^ ^'^ ac<*^ 1f^AM*4 «1iea i: suizs tibem, askd tbtt tbe^ 
k(ftf*e¥ <M yfH* ^ ' ^h \ h^ i^N % H«»a >^ 11^ ^nf; tbrr caa lai-e ondoe 4 ~ 
w ^W* %«M*M^ w^ A^< 4W fhi^JftM^tMifwy ifi t)»e Wupes TUisrd tt only 
^ Milt tVMfi'W^ k^ f^tM^fAH^^', f^ «V i^NWs^> <A ^>ie w<iii.iw<n. . • . Erm 
t^ ^ ' y h WfNvA 1^1 f^ w»^'«isv a«1Hi«fMMy- Mv (r» nika becaane «f fmne ' 
%* WM» t^MfiMyiv^ %^ *f^>s «<«M^ 4|f«^ti tHr T^mmI as aconemiBnoeiar 
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.Miners, can be said to be adequately equipped with eflSdent 
machinery for Collective Bargaining. 

The foregoing analysis of the Method of Collective 
Bargaining, and of the machinery by which it is carried out, 
will have revealed to the student two of its incidental charac- 
teristics, which to some persons appear as fatal evils, and to 
others merely as the ^ defects of its qualities.* The keen 
Individualist will scent an element of compulsion in the 
so-called ^ voluntary " agreements governing the conditions 
of a whole trade. The ardent advocate of ^ industrial peace"* 
will fail to discover any guarantee that the elaborate nego- 
tiations between highly-organised classes will not end in a 
declaration of war instead of a treaty of agreement 

That some measure of compulsion is entailed by the 
Method of Collective Bargaining no Trade Unionist would 
deny. Trade Unionists, as wc have cfxplained, value Collec- 
tive Bargaining precisely because it rules out of account the 
particular exigencies of individual workmen or establishments. 
With this exclusion of exigencies there comes necessarily 
a certain restriction on personal idiosyncrasy, which some 
would describe as a loss of liberty. When, for instance, the 
employers and workmen in a Lancashire town collectively 
settle which week shall be devoted to the annual '^wake,* 
even the exceptionally industrious cotton-spinner or weaver 
finds himself bound to keep holiday, whether he likes it or 
not. It is impossible to make common arrangements for 
numbers of men without running counter to the desires of 
some of them. The wider the range of the Common Rule, 
and the more perfect is the machinery for its application and 
enforcement, the larger may be the minority which finds 
itself driven to accept conditions which it has not desired. 
It follows that the Trade Union must provide, in its consti- 

unjust conditions upon their workmen." (OAkial Circular from the Executive 
Council of the Associated Iron and Steel Workers of Great Britain, 1 0th August 
1896, in Irotnvorkers* Journal^ September 1896). For analogous cases under 
the North of England lioard, the student should investigate the action of the 
Stockton Malleable Iron Company (see Ironwcrkers* Journal^ January 1894), 
and that of the liarrow Steel Works {Ibid, Januaiy 1896). 
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tutkm, some meant of tecuring the obedience of aO hs 
members to the legaUtions decided upon by the majority. 
The rules of all unions, from the eariiest times down to the 
present day» contain clauses empowering the fining of (Us- 
obedfent members, the alternative to paying the fine bdng 
expulsion from the union. We have already p<rfnted out 
that the development of the friendly society side of Trade 
Unionism incidentally makes this sanction a penalty of very 
real weight, and one which can be easily enforced To this 
pecuniary loss may. moreover, be added the incidents of 
outlawry. When. a union includes the bulk of the workmen 
in any industry, its members invariably refuse to work along- 
side a man who has been expelled from the union for 
** working contrary to the interests of the trade."* In such a 
case expulsion from the union may easily mean expulskm 
from the trade. But whilst the Trade Union has thus most 
drastic punishments at its command, the individual member 
is habitually protected from tyranny or caprice by an clab- 
orate system of appeals, which ensure him against condemna- 
tion otherwise than according to the positive laws of his 
community. This disciplinary system is, of course, usually 
applied to men who deliberately undermine the Common 
Rule by accepting lower terms than those collectively agreed 
to.^ But it is also used against workmen who break the 
agreement in the other direction. " To give one illustration,"* 
said the general secretary of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers, to the Royal Commission on Labor, " we had a case 

I The Trade Unionist feeling against men who work ** under price** it 
expreaied in the following quotation from the Amended Cenerai Ltws rf tkg 
Amedgameded SoeUly «f C^rdwainers (London, 1867), one of the most ancient 
of vniocist — 

M A scab is to his trade what a traitor is to hb country, and though both 
BMiy be useful to one party in troublesome tiroes, when peace returns they are 
detested alike by all ; so when help is wanted a scab is the last to Contribute 
assistance, and the first to grasp a bienefit he never labored to procure ; he caret 
only for himself^ but he sees not beyond the extent of a day ; and for momectary 
and worthless approbation would betray friends, family, and country. In short, 
he is a traitor on a small scale— he first sells the journeymen and is himself after- 
waids sold in his turn by his master, until at last he is despised by both and 
deserted by aU. . He u an enemy to himself, to the present age, and to posterity." 
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at Hartlepool a short time since, where a vessel was In foi 
repairing, and the men knew that the vessel was in a hurry 
and thought there was a very good chance to get an advance 
in their wajjcs, so they went to their foreman, and made a 
demand for 2s. a week advance. The foreman, knowing th< 
arrantjcmcnt between our association and the employers 
association, reriiscd to give the advance, and at once wired tc 
me at Newcastle, and by the orders of the council I sent bach 
to say that the employer was to give the men the advance 
as asked for, because we did not want to stop the work, ai 
the ship was in a hurry, and we wanted to get her off. TIw 
employer gave the men the advance as asked for, and wc al 
once sent to the firm requesting the firm to tell us the 
amount of money they had paid to the men as advances ol 
wages on that job. When thd job was completed those 
particulars and details were sent to us at Newcastle, and also 
the names of the men who were engaged upon the job, and 
who had made the demand. As soon as tliat was done oui 
council ordered the members who received the money to 
refund that again to the Society, and we sent ■ cheque froni 
the head ofTicc to that firm equal to the amount of the 
advances given,"* In another case men knowing that thcii 
employer was under a time limit for the completion of a 
ship made a sudden demand for a rise. Precisely the same 
action was taken by the union, and the men were also fined 
" for dishonorable behaviour to employer under contract to 
deliver." 

' Royal Commiidon on Labor, Group A, Queriioa 10,718, The fttqucnci 
with which Ihii duciplinary power ii excrciied ma; be judged fran in •kUuI 
Ifom iha iliHihlj Ktpart for May 1S97, referttDj; ooly 10 % tii^ dtflricL TiM 
list ii not atually publiihed, 

"The (Dlloiring meinben have been dealt witb by the committee dariD| 
April :— 

F. F., fetcnun, holding two jobi al Heyet, 401. 

T. B., livelier, doing pUtcr'l work, IIH. 

I^ T., pbter, neglixiing bit work tbiou|ib dnnkinc, lo*. 

J. J., rivGllcr, doine plucr*! work, lot. 

I). K., cxccuive overlime, 30.. 

T. C, uiing abutive language 10 StiiVe Secretary, tot. 

K, D.i uiing diigusluig and obuene language lo Mt, W. H.. IbrnMB, tOii' 
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In the world of nodcrn indiistfy this tubmltsloii of the 
pefeonal jadgment to the GNmnoii Rule extends Cur bgrood 
the range of those who^ by Trade Union memberships 
may be considered to have agreed to forego an indtvldiial 
decision* When the associated employers in any trade, 
conclude an s^prccment with the Trade Union, the Common 
Ruk . dius arrived at b usually extended by tlic employcrsi 
as a mutter of course, to every workman in their cstaMisb* 
ments, whether or not he is a member of the union.* This 
universal application of a collective bargain to workmen 
who have neither personally nor by representatives taken 
any part in it, is specially characteristic of the Sliding Scale, 
In the ironworks of the North and Midlands the awards 
of the accountants engaged by the joint committees of 
employers aiid workmen habitually govern every wage 
contract in the establishments concerned, however distaste* 
ful the whoks proceeding may be to a particular section of 
workmen. The position of the' Soutli Wales coalminers is 
even more striking. Not a third of the 1 20,000 men are 
even professedly members of any Trade Union, or in any way 
represented in the negotiations, and of the organised work* 
men a considerable proportion, forming three separate unions, 
each covering a distinct district, expressly refused to agree 
to the 1893 Sliding Scale, and withdrew their representatives 
from the joint committee. Nevertheless, the whole of the 
120,000 men, with infinitesimal special exceptions, find 
tlieir wages each pay-day automatically determined by the 
accountant's award. In this case the associated employers, 
in alliance with a minority of the workmen, enforce, upon 



> This practice hat recently received authoritatiTe official coofirmatioo. 
boot mannfartnren in Bristol and Northampton, whilst holding themseh-cs boood 
to gife to members of the National Union of Boot and Shoe C^)efatiTes the terms 
spMified in the collective agreements, claimed the right to pay what they liked to 
the non-unionists they employed. On the issue being referred, at the instance of 
the Trade Union, to the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade as umpire, 
he decided that the decisions of the Local {k>ards were, unless espressly le* 
stricted, applicable to unionisU and non-unionists alike, although the latter weie 
in DO way parties to the agreement. See Award of 6th May 1896^ in Labtkr 
^•utU. May 1S96. 

vol.. \ P 
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an apathetic or dissentient majorIty» under pain of escdusfon 
from the industry or exile from the .d(strict» a method of 
remuneration and rates of payment which are fiercely 
resented by naany of them. In instances of this Idnd it ii 
the employers who are. the instruments ' of coercion. In 
other industries we find the Trade Union, acting in alliance 
with the Employers' Association^ putting its [own forms of 
pressure on dissentient employers, who refuse to Join the 
association, or to conform to the arrangements agreed to 
by the industry as a whole. The records of the local 
boards in the boot and shoe trade contain many appeals 
from the representatives of the Associated Employers to the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, in which the 
union is incited to use all its influence to compel rival firms 
to conform to the trade agreements. Here a majority of 
workmen, at the instance of, and in alliance with a majority 
of employers, practically force a minority of both masters 
and men to accept the Common Rules which have com- 
mended themselves to the main body of the trade. In 
short, experience shows that any successful attempt to 
arrange common terms in a highly - developed modem 
industry, inevitably leads, however " voluntary " may be 
the biisis of the associations concerned, to a virtually com- 
pulsory acquiescence in the same terms, if not throughout 
the whole trade, at any rate by many firms and many work- 
men who have in no sense willingly agreed to them. 

This compulsion takes a more obvious form when it is a 
question of providing the cost of the machinery by which the 
common arrangements are made and applied. In the South 
Wales coalfield, where, as we have seen, the Silding Scale is 
practically universal, a compulsory deduction of sixpence 
per annum is made by the employers from the earnings of 
about 40,000 men, whether or not they individually agree 
with the Sliding Scale, or are members of any Trade Union. 
In the Rhondda Valley, and in a few other districts, the 
compulsion goes a step farther. The employers com- 
pulsorily deduct a few pence per month from their work- 
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M tbc cuntillMCioB to vbt^ Tndc UnloSt A 
ctitiln flgpml peraentage it ictainod bjr the cniploycr Mid 
Usderki fv didr trouble^ and the bftlanqe b handed over 
to the agents of the nen^ oniooiL ^^ Cur the hisot and 
flMMt fanpoftant mmenT onioa in Sooth Wales has no other 
snbacriptioo dian dus oonqmlsofy deduction in the em* 
ployer^s pay oflke^ and is witiioat anjr lodgeii Inanch 
oflkial% or other ofganised nadiinefy; To all intents and 
pufp ose% thefclbce» Trade Union nenbefship^ simuned vif^ 
as it i% in this enfeiced contribotion to maintain oflklab 
with whom thd cmptoycrs can ncgodate, iS| over a large 
part of the South Wales coalfield, absolutely compulsoiy.^ 

But whilst the oompulsoiy Trade Unionism of the 
South Wales coalfields, as enibicod by the employenb 
extends to the collective amngcmcnts» and to payment 
for their cost, it makes no provision for ensuring that the 
apathetic or dissentient workers shall have any opportunity 
of expressing their desires, or of taking any part in con- 
trolling their own side of the business. As most of the 
men from whom the Sliding Scale pence are deducted are 
not even nominally on the roll of any Trade Union, they 
are never troubled to vote on any question, and the work- 
ing-men members on the Sliding Scale committee, rcpre- 
scnting. the small minority of men on the books of the 

^ A timilAT oomiHilfOfy nieiiilKnhip characterise! tlie manufadured iroi 
tnule. The Midland Iron and Steel Wages lioard decided that emplojreit ^hovld 
compalsorily collect from all their operatives the contribution due in respect of 
the men's share of the Board's expenses. Some employers neglected to do this, 
and on complaint made by the Operatives' Secretary, the Chairman of the Board 
held that all employers were boimd to make the deduction {Ironworktrf J^mrmmt^ 
Match lS9Sy. The North of England Manufactured Iron Board adopU the 
same practice. The Truck Act of 1896 forbids any such deduction, and, ia 
order to enable It to be continued, Mr. Trow, the Operatives* Secretary, moved 
and carried a resolution that the Home Secretary should be asked to make aa 
order excluding their trade from the scojie of the Act {IroHworktrf Joumai^ 
March 1897). The Midland Board unanimously joined in the application on 
the express ground, as stated by the Chairman, that the Act "might have the 
effect of preventing them deducting the contributions of the men to the Wages 
Ikmrd" {hvnwcrkeri Jourmal, h\m\ 1897). It will be interesting to see 
whether the Home Secretary extends his sanction to the principle of compulsory 
contrilHitiun, by complying with the request, and issuing an order exempting 
the whole trade from the Truck Act. 
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tcvcrml unions, conclude such agreements with tiie eaiployers» 
and make such disposition of the compulsory deductions, as 
soem best in their own eyes, or in those of their immediate 
constituents. We have, in fact, in this remarkable case, 
an instance of collective administration without democratic 
control. In another case in the same industry, where 
collective action and compulsory payment b enforced by 
the law, provision is at least made for a ballot, to be taken. 
We have described elsewhere^ how long and persistently 
the Miners' Trade Unions have fought to obtain the right 
to have their own agent at the pit mouth, to see that their 
members are not defrauded in the computation of their 
tonilage earnings ; and we have also pointed out how in- 
valuably these checkweighers have served as union c^cials.* 
By the Cosil Mines' Regulation Act of 1887 it was enacted 
that, whenever a mere mJijority of the workers in any coal 
pit, to be ascertained by a ballot vote, decided to appoint a 
checkweiglter, the amount of his wages should be shared 
among all the workers in the pit who were paid according 
to the weight of coal gotten, and that it should be com- 
pulsorily deducted from their earnings, whether they voted 
for the appointment or against it. 

More generally, however, it is left to the Trade Union 
to take such steps as it can to enforce the common trade 
agreements,. and to collect for itself the expenses involved. 
This may be effected in two ways. Following the example 
of the South Wales Coal-owners, the Trade Union may 
enforce, throughout the whole trade, an agreement concluded 
between a section of the employers and the employed, 
levying a compulsory tax for the purpose upon all persons 

1 Iliitory of Trade Unionism^ pp. 289, 453. 

* Amonfir tne amendments of the law now sought by the Mineis' FederatioD 
is one enal>ling the hewers in any mine to appoint an assistant checkweij^her, at 
the ex) tense of the whole pit, to act whenever ** the said checkweigher is acting in 
any other capacity for or on l>ehalf of the workmen of the colliery.*' ** What 
they wanted to do,'* explained the Yorkshire representatives at the Miners* 
Conference in 1896, '*was to make it so that the men employed at any colliery 
coald appoint an assistant checkweigher to look after the work when the weigher 
was away on association businesii." 



at work. Thus the old dose oorpbfatkm of Dublin Coopeiik 
whOft alloiring strangers to work, does not admit diem to 
membership^ but insists that they shall obey all the rq^ida* 
tfons of the unions and contribute weekly to Its funds so 
long as they work in the town. But this " taxation without 
r eprese n tation ^ is alien to working class sentiment, and the 
almost universal practice of Trade Unionism is to expect 
every member of the trade to bear his share, not only in the 
cost of Its administration, but also In the work of its govern* 
ment ''We contend,** declare the Flint Glass Makcn^ 
^ that It b the imperative duty of men who live by a trade 
to support, protect, and keep it In a respectable condition. 
Men who refuse to subscribe to the fuiids of a Trade Union 
. never can be looked upon by those who are members of 
such a union with that /ccltng of satisfaction and respect 
which makes one happy in the thought that unity of action 
is the aim of all for the good of each other * ^ Hence we 
. have, not only compulsory acceptance of the tradic customs 
but also compulsory membership of the Trade Union con- 
cerned. In old days, when any Trade Union action was 
a criminal offence, this compulsion easily passed into pcr^ 
sonal violence.* But British Trade Unionists now content 
themselves with the more peaceful method practised by the 
employers. An employer habitually refuses to engage any 
workman who does not agree to his workshop rules, or to those 
adopted by the employers' association. In the same way, 
the Trade Unionist will, if he can, refuse to accept work in 
an establishment where he is obliged to associate with non- 
untonists; ''working beside a non-unionist," say the Flint 

> Addrcw of CmImI Committee, FKmi Chss Mmttri M^tgnim^ May 18S9. 

* In lh« Niit^Tf ^ 7>ii^ Vmimiim «« hmte described tbe |iractioe of 
**f«U«i!4n(,** ^ «^hich »om« of the Sheffield tnde dabs were, up to 1S67, un- 
hamvilv notorkMNu In the ei^ily part of ihc centaiy tbe trade dubs of Dublia 
Mid GmhS^*^ I^*^ ^^ equally evil reputation for personal violence (see Hht^ry •/ 
TVinAr Vttiimum, piv |, 31, 79* 14<K tS4. t4aV With the growth of legal 
f^tfidnm h^ Tiadr Uniimi to employ |>caceful, and really more eflccUre, sanctions, 
Ihtl reMirt in hummAry lynch law has died out. We know personally of no 
ln»tanct In whkh» duiini* the pirtent generation, physical violence has been used 
In cnin|«l Trntlt UnUm mrml'tfinhip. 
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Glass Makers^ ^\a bad enough to a maa of bfUn and 
principlci without having to sufler the ind^ity of being 
compelled to assist him in his labor. . • • This being so 
we do not hesitate to say that before an employer engages 
a unionist, he ought to clear all the non-unionists oif the 
premises. Where we have demanded this» it has been 
done." This is put even more ckfinitely by the Coal- 
miners. The minutes of the Derbyshire Miners record* for 
instance, under date of 1 892, ^ that this Executive Com- 
mittee recommend our membcrsi where the majority are 
union men, to use every legal eflbrt to induce others to 
join, and failing this we advise our members neither to 
work nor ride with thcmj but that due notice of their 
intention to take such actions be given to the management 
in each case before being put into practice.* ^ 

There is a strange delusion in the journalistic mind that 
this compulsory Trade Unionism, enforced by refusal to work 
with non-unionists, is a modem device, introduced by the 
"New Unionists" of 1889. Thus Mr. Lccky states as a 
fact ^ that the establishment of monopolies, and the exclusion, 
"often by gross violence and tyranny," of '^ non-unionists 
from the tnidcs they can influence" is specially marked 
** among the New Unionists." But any student of Trade 
Union annals knows that the exclusion of non-unionists is, 
on the contrary, coeval with Trade Unionism itself, and that 
the practice is far more characteristic of its older forms than 
of any society formed in the present generation. The trade 
clubs of handicraftsmen in the eighteenth century would 
have scouted the idea of allowing any man to work at their 
trade who was not a member of the club.' And at the 

^ Miiiutcs of Executive Meeting, Derbyshire Miners' Association, July 1892. 
It ,is ftn incident of this refusal, on the pat t of the employer or on that of the 
wage«earncr, to consent to work with persons of whose conduct he disapproves, 
that employers seek to insist on ** character notes," workmen classify 6nns into 
**(air" and "unfair/* and the associations on both sides circulate to their 
members ** blacklists" of the men who have made themselves objectionable, 
towards the cmp!t>ycrs in the one case, and towards their fellow workmen in the 
other. 

' Democracy and Liberty^ vol. iL p. 34S. 
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pranat day It h cq^iedally in the old-bshloiied aiid fei^ 
•ftiblUied untons that we find the moit r^ eafixee- 
ment of membership. Among the Coalmtnen It ii the 
men of Noithamberland» Duriiamt and the West Ridii^ 
of Yorkshire^ strongly combined for a whole generation, 
iriio have set the fkshion of absolutely refusing to *ride* 
(descend b the cage) with non-unionists.^ In the beH 
organised industries indeed, whether great or small, such as 
the Boilermakersi Flint Glass Makers, Tape-sizers, or Stuff- 
prcssers — the very aristocracy of *Old Unionists'* — the 
compulsion b so complete that it ceases to be apparent. No 
man not bdonging to the union ever thinks of applying for 
a situatKMi, or would have any chance of obtaining 6ne. It 
is, in fact, as impossible for a non-unionist plater or rivetter 
to get work in a T)mcside shipyard, as it b for him to take 
a house in Newcastle without paying the rates. Thb silent 
and unseen, but absolutely complete compulsion, b the ideal 
of every Trade Union* It b true that here and there an 
official of an incompletely organised trade may protest to 
the public, or before a Royal Commission, that his members 
have no desire that any workman should join the union 
except by his own free will. But, however dond fidt may 
be these expressions by individuals, we invariably see. such 
a union, as soo:^ as it secures the adhesion of a majority of 
its trade, adopting the principle of compulsory membership, 

^ Fw tn cxtieme inttanoe of this boycott of non-unionists, tee the remarkahlc 
IctlCff of William Crawford, the leader of the Durham miners, given in full, at* 
tt. aSo of the History 4/ TVaJi UniMtism^ and written, we believe, aboot 187a 
** Record them,** said Crawford, **as unfit companions for yourselves and yo«r 
WM^ and anfit husbands for your daughters. Let them be branded, as it were, 
with Um Cttiae of Cain, as unfit to mingle in ordinary, honest, and respectable 
■ocicty.** Bat thb eitension of the ostracism from the workplace to the home, 
ftoM uidnslrial relations to social life, is repugnant to British working-class senti* 
meat, and has never extensively prevailed. However illogical may be the 4is- 
UnctioB, thert is a general feeling, now spreading, we think, to oOier classes of 
godely, that it is inexpedient to extend social ostracism beyond the sphere of 
tht ofmet. Business men habitually deal with others of known bad character in 
private Vih% to long as their commercial dealings are unobjectionable. On the 
plhar hand, EngliUi society does not refiise to meet at dinner statesmen of good 

Svatt character, whose public acts it deems in the last degree unscrupulous. 
• moft logical policy advocated by Crawford is regarded as fanaticism. 
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and appl3rlng It with ever greater strinsenqr as the itrength 
of the organisation increases. 

r Whatever we may think of these various Ibnns of com- 
piiIsion» it is important to note that they are in no way 
inconsistent with the old ideal of ^ freedom of contract ""-^ 
the legal right of every individual to make such a bargain 
for the purchase or sale of labor as he may think -most 
conducive to his own interest,— and that they aiei in fact, 
a necessary incident of that legal freedom. | 

When an employer, or every employer in a districtp makes 
the Sliding Scale a condition of the engagement of any work« 
man, the dissentient minority are ^ free ^ to refuse such terms. 
They may, in the alternative, break up their homes and leave 
the district, or learn another trade. The wage-earners can* 
not be denied a similar freedom. When a vrorkman chooses 
to make it a condition of his acceptance of employment 
from a given (irm, that he shall not be required to asso-^ 
ciate with colleagues whom he dislikes, he is but exerds* 
ing his freedom to make such stipulations in the bargaining 
as he thinks conducive to his own interest The employer 
is ** free " to refuse to engage him on these terms, and if the 
vast majority of the workmen are of the same mind, he is 
" free " to transfer his brains and his capital to another trade, 
or to leave the district But to any one not obsessed by 
this conception of " freedom," it will be obvious that a mere 
legal right to refuse particular conditions of employment is 
no safeguard against compulsion. Where practically all the 
competent workmen in an industry are strongly combined, 
an isolated employer, not supported by his fellow capitalists, 
finds it absolutely impossible to break away from the ** custom 
of the tr<*idc/' The isolated workman who objects to Trade 
Unionism finds himself in the same predicament The coal- 
hewer in a Northumberland village has no more real freedom 
of choice as to whether or not he will join the union than a 
Glamorganshire miner has about working under the Sliding 
Scale. The workmen's case for Trade Unionism and the 
employers' case against it both proceed on the same assump* 
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don.^ IWkinuirtlkiimmmkimtiiHomoftlkfmriiui^^ 
mn tH i <f» < / , Ugal frudcm ff mmirm^ menfy mMts ik$r 
smperhr in Hrmi^c sinmik U diitaU the UrmsS^ Colloctive' 
Bafgaining does not get rid of tlus virtual compuIsioQ ; it 
merely shifts its incidence. Where there is no combination 
of any kind» the strategic weakness of the individual wage- 
earner, unable to put a reserve price on his labor/ forces 
him to accept th6 lowest possible terms. When the work- 
men combine the balance is redressed, and may even incline^ 
as against the isolated employer, in favor of the wage-earner. 
If the employers meet combination by comUnation, the jom* 
pulsion exeicisod upon individual capitalists or individual 
wage-camera may become so irresistible as to cease to be 
noticed. \ In the most perfected form of Collective Bargaining, * 
compulsory memberahip becomes as much a matter of course 
as compulsory dtis^nshipTT 

If, indeed, we examine more closely the common argu* 
ments against this virtual compulsion, we shall see that the 
customary objection is not difccted against the compulsion 
itself, but only against the persons by whom it is exercised, 
or the particular form that it takes. The ordinary middle- 
class man, without economic training, is wholly unconscious 
of there being any coercion in an employer autocratically * 
deciding how he will conduct ^ his own business."' But the 
very notion of the workmen claiming to decide for themselves 
under what conditions they will spend their own working 
days strikes him as subversive of the sodal order. The 
ardent ' Trade Unionist, on the other hand, resents the 
" tyranny ^ of the employer's ^vorkshop rules, but sees no 
harm in a strong union relentlessly enforcing its will on the 
capitalists, without deigning to consult with them beforehand 



> Tlda tMWipliCHi !• eiamincd in detail in our chapter on **The lliggUng oT 
UMMailtfl,'* 

* ** TIm cnpltnllila oi matter class . • • think the internal arnngvincnts oT 
th«lr tttaUlimenti, hours, mode of payment or contract no more the aflairs oT 
tht |itth)ie than tht fiMitint of a man*s own household."—*' Trade Unions and their 
Tendencies*** hy Edmund roucr, K.R.S., S4ciMi Scitmce Au^mOom Trmtumttimt^ 

1S60, p. nv 
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The modern compramisc between these diametrically opposite 
views, and one now attracting a growing share of public 
approval. Is the settlement of the conditions, neither by the 
workmen nor by the employers, but by collective agreement 
between them. It is this feeling that accounts for the ever- 
increasing favor for Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and joint committees of all sorts. Public opinion, that is to 
s<iy, accepts as inevitable the submission of the individual to 
the Common Rule, and seeks merely to ensure tbat this 
submission should be based upon due representation of the 
persons directly concerned. The most fervent advocates of 
this Collective liarRnining between the representatives of 
employers and employed welcome, in the interests of In- 
dustrial Peaces the application of these collective agroementt 
over whole districts of an Industry,- and for specified \aiag 
terms, though this necessarily involves the compulsory 
acquiescence of individual firms and Individual workmen 
who would have preferred to make separate bargains. And 
thus we come, step by step, to the remarkable proposal of 
the Chairman of the K.oyal Commission on Labor, the Duke 
of Devonshire, himself a great employer, concurred in by 
seven other eminent members, that Trade Unions and 
Employers' Associations, extending over whole trades, should 
be encouraged to become definitely incorporated bodies, 
expressly authorised to conclude collective agreements for 
their constituents, and empowered to secure the compliance 
of all their members with these new trade laws by legally 
cnforcible penalties, " every member of a (duly registered) 
association being during membership held to be under a 
contract with the association for observance of the collective 
agreement," the association being given " the right to recover 
. damages from those of its members who infringed the collec- 
tive agreement." ' 

> Sm (he Report, >iene4 bjr the Duke of Devon^ire, the Ricbt Hooonbl* 
Leonaid Courtney, Nt.-F., ind (Ik other memberi, C, 7411, p. 117. Tbit pn»- 
poial l( fuithcr exainined in K)nt chapter oa "The Implication! of Tisdi 
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But tiM etientlal letioiiaUeneM of Englbh public opMon 
•elt limits to all these forms of legal finedom of oootmct and 
ocooo mfc oompttlskm, whether it b the capitalist's * freedom 
of enterprise^" the wage-eamer^s ""freedomof oombination»* 
or the freedom of representative, joint committees to dedde 
what shall be the customs of the trade. When it becomes 
obvious that individual capitalists are u^g their s t rateg i c 
advantage to compel the wage-earners to accept <!onditions 
patently dangerous to life, health, or character, middle-class 
opinion supports legislation to curb their grood. When a 
group of workmen strike against machinery, or to. enforce 
some obviously anti«social regulation, they find themselves 
deserted by the general body of Trade Unionists, frequently 
thwarted by other members of their trader and even con* 
dcmned by the executive of their own unum. And when 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Leonard Courtney pro* 
posed, In the Royal Commission on Labor, to give increased 
power of trade regulation to free, associations of employers 
and employed, they were met by the objection that such 
Joint agreements in particular trades might easily become 
prejudicial to the interests of other industries or of the general 
body of consumers. At the root of ail these instinctive 
qualifications of logical doctrines, there lies a half-conscious 
admission that neither employers nor employed are morally 
free to ignore the interest of the community as a whole. 
This reveals to us an inliercnt shortcoming of every attempt 
to determine the conditions of industry by mere contract 
between capitalists and workmen. Even in the most per* 
(ected forms of Collective Bargaining, when each of the 
parties Is ftilly represented, and the agreement arrived at 
really expresses the combined desires of both, there is no 
guarantee that the terms are such as will be conducii^e to 
the welfare of the community. 

We have left to the last what is usually regarded as the 
capital drawback to the Method of Collective Bargaining, 
e\*en in its most perfect development In the machinery 
adopted by the Lancashire Cotton Operatives, for instance. 
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there b nopravUwi fortbecontlqgencjrof aftllweloeeM* 
to in agreement In luch a ooatineeaqr tfw baigabiiaf 
simply cornea to «n end, and we have that ddlberals cirilec> 
tive refusal on the part of the employen to ^fe worl^ or 
on the part of the operatives to accept work, wUdi Is Icnowa 
as a "lock-out* or a "strikftT Ttiese cessatJoM of work 
are, in our view, necessarily inddcntal to all oommcrelal 
bargaining for the hire of labor, whether individual 
or collective, just as Uie customer's walking out of the 
shop, if he does not consent to the du>pkeeper*s priee, U 
incidental to retail trade.' This, we need budly c^Merve, 
Is a very difTcrcnt matter from the Ignorant assumption that 
there is some necessary connection bet we en strikes and 
Trade Unions^ We have already noted the existence of 
Trade Unions which prefer the Method of Mutual Insurance 
to that of Collective Bargaining, and do not therefore engage 
in strikes at all ; and wc shall elsewhere instance Trade 
Union oi^anisations whose operation Is confined to the 
Method of Legal Enactment On the other hand, long 
before a Trade Union comes into existence in any industry, 
Collective Bargaining, as we have already explained, prevails 
in a more or less elaborate form ; and, with Collective Bar- 
gaining, the inevitable resort to concerted refusal to work. 
It Is a matter of simple history that strikes have been far 
more numerous in industries which have practised Collective 
Baigalning without Trade Unionism, than in those In which 
durable combinations have existed.* The influence of Trade 
Unions on strikes is indeed exactly similar to their Influence 
on Collective Bargaining. The elaboration of the " shop 

> The bitlneit opponenli of Trade Unionum ■dmll ttili. " Striket, I ooo- 
lidcr," laid a leading emplojcr In i860, " u the action and the almotl loevltabla 
mult of eommercial bugaining for labot. They will ilwayi eiiil." — "Trade 
Unions and theic Tcndendci," by Edmund Poller, i. VlS., Sacittl Stitiut Jtltdi^ 
lien TraHiixtiBHt, 1S60, p. 756. 

' We ncL'd onl)' temind the reader of the inceuanl "pit Uriket " of lb* 
Norlhumhcrhnd mid oiho eiuKicldi jirior lo the mincn' organiialjon. in per. 
inanetii Trade Unioni : dT lueli nngry iniurrcctioni u thoK 1^ the Luddilet \\ 
lEl I and the "plug riati" of 1S41 ; and of the perpetual ieriei of "ibop di|. 
puie*" that [til] CD on Bm'ing Ihuse huidicnAt which hare not adtranced In 
oiginitslion beyond (he " iliop bargain." 
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bftrgifn* Into tiie local ''working rutefT and of theae again 
Into die national agreement has naturally bem aooompanicd 
fay a similar extension of the ''shop dispute." into a local 
strike^ and of tfils again into a general stoppage of the 
Industry. In this connection we may quote the Royal Com- 
mission on Labor, ^ that when both sides in a trade are 
strongly organised and in possession of considerable financial 
resources, a trade conflict, when it does occur, may be on a 
very large scale, vciy protracted and very costly. But just 
as a HKxlem war between two great European States, costly 
thoQgh It is, seems to represent a higher state of civilisation 
than the incessant local fights and border raids which occur 
In times or places where governments are less strong and 
centralised, so, on the whole, an occasional great trade con- 
flict, breaking in upon years. of peace, seems to be preferable 
to continued local bickerings, stoppages of work, and petty 
conflicts.* ^ 

But whether or not we accept this flattering analogy, 
it is impossible to deny that the perpetual liability to 
end in a strike or a lock-out is a grave drawback to the 
Method of Collective Bargaining. So long as the' parties to 
a bargain are free to agree or not to agree, it is inevitable 
that, human nature being as it is, there should now and again 
come a deadlock, leading to that trial of strength and endur- 
ance which lies behind all bargaining. We know of no 
device for avoiding this trial of strength except a deliberate 
decision of the community expressed in legislative enact- 
ment One favourite panacea, incidentally referred to in our 
account of the boot and shoe trade — the reference of the 
dispute to an impartial arbitrator — we reserve for a separate 
chapter. 

I Fifth sad Final Kr|K>rt of the Rojril Cororoission on Labor, 1894, C, 7421. 
{»• 36. Mr. Lecky echoes this rq)ort. ** There can be little doubc that the 
Lri^vftt, wealthletli ami lie«t-oi|;anikcd Trade Unions have done much to diminish 
bU»r confllclt.**— ZVMv«rfVi7 anJl Libtrty^ vol. iL p. 355. 
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umpire asks for such additional information as he thinks 
fit Throughout the proceedings the utmost bititude is 
alk>wed The "'reference* is seldom limited to particular 
alternatives, or expressed with any precision.^ The umpire, 
in order to clear up points, is alwayrs entering into conversa- 
tion with the parties. Practically no argument, however 
seemingly irrelevant, is excluded; and evidence may be 
given in support of claims founded on the most diverse 
economic theories. Finally, the umpire gives his award in 
precise terms, but usually without stating either the facts 
which have influenced him or the assumptions upon which 
he has made up his mind. The award — and this Is an 
essential feature— carries with it no legal sanction, and may 
at any moment be repudiated or quietly ignored by any 
capitalist or workman.' 

1 Thus the operatives may be asking for an Eight Hovis* Day, the dismissal 
of an unjust foreman, and the abolition of sub-contracting, whilst Uie employeis 
Urge a reduction of vrages and the more regular attendance of the men. The 
umpire's award may include any or all of these points, and might conceivably 
decide all in favour of the respective claimants. 

' A list of the prmcipal works on arbitration will be found at p. 333 of our 
History vj Troiie Unionism, Mention should have been mnde among them of 
the report on Ituitistriat Conciiiation and Arbitration prepared by Carroll D. 
Wright for the Massachusetts Lalwr Bureau (Boston, 1881); and J. S. Jeans*! 
Conciiiation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes (London, 1894) can now be 
added. The most important recent publications have been made on the Conti- 
nent We may cite, in particular, the bulky volume of the French " OfTice du 
Travail," entitled Do la Comiliation et di tarbitrage dans Us CotiJIits Colltetifs 
entrt patrons tt ouvriers en France et ^ Vitranger (Paris, 1893) ; the numerous 
reports and pamphlets by Julicn Wcillcr of Maricmont, Belj^ium ; and Conseils de 
tindustrie et du trar-ail by Charles Morisscaux (Brussels, 1890). The English 
experience is well discussed by Dr. von SchuUe-Gacvernitx in Znm Soeialen 
Frieden (Leipzig, 1 890), translated as Social Peace (London, 1893). 

The stutlcnt should note that there has been, until quite recently, no clear 
distinction drawn lictwcen Collective Bargaining, Conciliation, and Arbitration. 
Much of what is called Arbitration or Conciliation in the earlier writings on the 
subject amounts to nothing more than organised Collective Bargaining. Thus, 
the classic work of Mr. Henry Qiom\Asxi {Industrial Conciliation^ London, 1876) 
describes, as '* conciliation,*' the typical cases in which representative employers 
and workmen meet to bargain on behalf of the trade. The Nottingham hosiery 
board, established in i860, often described as a model of -arbitration, was, in 
cflect, nothing more than maochinery for Collective Bargaining, no outsider being 
present, the casting vote being given up, and the decisions being arrived at by 
what the men called ** a long jaw.'* In 1868 Mr. Mundclla observed in a lecture, 
** It is well to define what we mean by arbitration. The sense in which we use 
the word is that of an arrangement for open and friendly bargaining ... in 
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Yet arbitration has one characteristic feature In common 
with the higgUng of employers and workmen which it super- 
sedes. The arbitrator's award is a general ordinance, which, 
in so far as it is accepted, puts an end to Individual Bargain- 
ing between man and man, nnd thus excludes, from influence 
on the terms of employment, the exigencies of particular 
workmen, and usually also those of particular firms. It 
establishes, in short, like Collective Bargaining, a Common 
Rule for 1he industry concerned. We can therefore under- 
stand why the Trade Unionists from 1850 to 1876 so 
persistently strove for arbitration, and so eagerly welcomed 
the gradual conversion of the governing classes to a belief in 
its benefits. At a time when the majority of employers 
asserted their ri[;ht to deal individually with each one of 
their "hands," habitually refused even to meet the men's 
representatives in discussion, and sought to suppress Col- 
lective Uai^aining altogether by the use of ambiguous 
statutes and obsolete law, it was an immense gain for the 
Trade Unions to get their fundamental principle of a Common 
Rule adopted.' During the last twcn^ years arbitration has 
greatly increased in popularity among the public, and each 
. ministry in succession prides itself on having attempted to 
facilitate its application. Whenever an industrial war breaks 
out, wc have, in these days, a widespread feeling among the 
public that both parties should voluntarily submit to the 
decision of an impartial arbitrator. But however convenient 
this solution may be to' a public of consumers, the two 
combatants seldom show any alacrity in seeking it, and can 

which masicn nnd men meet lti{;ether mnd talk ovct Uicit common afTain openly 
and frcvly." — Arbilraiittt mi a iltaiu tf Piwtnling SliiMi, by A. J. Mandelh 
(Bndruiit. iSCS). 

t ArUlniiion wai *ccanlinElr oppoied by the more Gleftr.d|^ted of the 
opjHmcnli oT Tradu UnioniMti. " Our main oCjcction," laid <uw oT the kading 
Clilici, " l)Oth 10 arliitraluM and conciliation, m jwlliatJvc* of Uoioniim, b that 
. thvy uiielion, nay ncccsiitale, the eoniinuance of the ayttem of comliinalloa, at 
o|>|io«h1 Iu thai of individual coimKlitiun. ... In M doinj; we lend ibc 
■tiihocily of public tccoynition to ihc [wslilcnt principle of comliinnllnn, and 
■anclUm the kuUlltulion of an artificial meclianlun for that natural orcnaiim 
which I'ruviilcncc hai provided for lh« harmoniout rcgulalinn of Induurial 
InlcrcMt." — TiaJt t/ni»m$m, by Jomet Stiriine (Glaigow, IHC;), p. ja 



wady be p etm adcd to agree to rdtr tfadr quarrel to aojr 
outdde authority. AMioiq;}! arbitratfcm has been preached 
as a panacea for the last fifty yeftrsi the great majorily of 
^captafais of Uidustry" still resent it as an Infriiq^ement of 
their r^ht to roani^ their own business^ whilst the leaders of 
\ the organised workmen, once enthusiastic in its favor, now 
usually regard it with suspickMU The four yearsi 1 89 i-9S» saw, 
in Great Britain, four great industrial disputes in as many 
leading industries. But neither in cotton manufacture nor in 
coal-mining, neither in the great machine industry of boot* 
making nor in engineering, could the capitalists and workmen 
i^rcc to tet their quarreb be settled by an impartial umiurc. 
What happened in each of these instances — and they were 
typical of many others-^was the breaking off of Collective 
Bargaining, a prolonged stoppage and trial of enduranoe» 
ending, not in afbitration but in a resumption of Collective 
Bargaining, and the conclusion of a fr^ agreement under 
new and more favorable auspices. 

At first sight this disinclination of workmen or employers 
to submit their claims to an impartial tribunal appears per- 
verse and unreasonable. Business men, it is said, almost 
invariably refer disputes between themselves to more or less 
formal arbitration, and would never dream of stopping their 
own industry, or drying up the source of their own profits, 
merely because tlury could not agree upon an impartial 
umpire. And if this be true in commcreial transactions, 
where the alternative is nothing worse than an action at law, 
how much stronger the need must seem when the alternative 
may easily involve the bankruptcy of capitalists, the semi- 
starvation of thousands of operatives, and the temporary 
paralysis, if not the permanent injury, of an important 
national industry? Unfortunately this taking analogy, 
drawn from the arbitration between business firms, rests on 
the old confusion between interpreting an existing agree- 
ment and concluding a new one. Commercial arbitrations 
are invariably concerned with relations already entered into, 
either by existing contracts or under the law of the land. 
VOL.1 Q 
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No business man ever dreams of submitt 
the terms upon which he shall make new p 
sales.' Arbitration in commercial matters 1 
confined to questions of interpretation, be 
their claims on a common basis, the exi! 
not in dispute between them. Now, Issue: 
of this kind arc incessantly occurring bctwi 
employed, even in the bcst-rcgulatcd ii 
\cascs, as we shall hereafter point out, whua 
Uupcrablc objection to arbitration, there is 
|to resort to it. Nor is it for this class 11.1^ 

arbitration is usually proposed, The great s 
outs which paralyse a whole industry almost 
not on issues of interpretation, but on the pri 
workmen or employers to alter the terms upon wmti 
the future, labor shall be engaged. 

The position of the employers who object to the fixing 
of the terms of the wage contract by the fiat of an arbitrator 
has, from the first, been logical and consistent In a weigh^ 
article which appeared, twenty years ago, in the official organ 
of the National Association of Employers of Labor, we find 
th<! case stated with perfect lucidity : — 

" The sphere of arbitration in trade disputes is strictly 
and absolutely limited to cases of specific contract, where the 
parties differ as to the- terms of the contract, and are willing, 
for tlic sake .of agreement and an honorable fulfilment of 
their engagements, to submit the points in dispute to 
competent men mutually chosen. Where there is a basis 
and instrument of agreement by the parties to which they 

> The rrcquenllr died "Coucili de Prud'homoMi * of Fnuiee (eitaUlilied 
fim «l Lyons in iSog, and ilncc Eieally deicloped in «n industrlil -centret) ui 
itiicllr confined to the letllemcnl of diipula uiiing out of exiiiing eonincu, or 
(u regardi minor mallen) the application of the law. In no case do ihcy pteMue 
to fix the latcarwigct Tor Tulure engagement!. They ue indeed merely cheap and 
convenient Ic^l Iriliunals, which make effortt to compose a dispute before pto- 
Ceedine to pronounce judgment upon it. For a useful accoont of iImsc counciU, 
tee £■ Thomas, Ltt Ctnstih dtt Pmd'htmmtt, leur Hiu^n tt Uur Orgam'ia/itm 
{Paris, tSS8). We tindentand that this is the chancter alio of the similar 
tiibunals which exist in various German States and cisewbcrc. 
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with to adheit^ and on which vfaiteis have tomgfhing 
tangible to dedde upon, it is seldom diflkidt far impartial 
men to elidt an adjustment &ir and equitable to both sides. 
Arbitration is thus constantly of use in business matters on 
which differences of view have arisen^ and is as applicable to 
questicms between workmen and employers where there is a 
specific contract to be interpreted as in. any other branch of 
affairs. It b better than going to law^ much better, than 
running away from the contract, striking, ooerdng; and fall- 
ing into civil damages or criminal penaltiesp and raising on 
the back of such unfortunate consequences a blatant and 
endless protest against * the labor laws.' But cases in whidi 
there are specific contracts absolutely define the sfdiere 
of arbitration. To apply the term ' arbitration ' to the rate 
of wages for the future, in regard to which there is no ex- 
plidt contract or engagement, and all the conditions of which 
are unknown to employers and employed, is the grossest 
misnomer that can be conceived. It is certain that neither 
workmen nor employers could be bound, nor would., consent 
to be bound, even were it possible to bind them, by such 
arbitrary decrees ; and that the law, therefore, can never give 
such decrees even any temporary force, unless we are to fall 
l>ack into the long obsolete tyranny of fixing the rate of 
wages by Act of Parliament, or by ' King in Council,* or 
by * Communal Bureau of Public Safety,' or whate\'er the 
supreme power may be," * 

Thus, from the employers' point of view, the supersession 
of the higgling of the market by the fiat of an arbitrator 
is, on its economic side, as indefensible an interference with 
industrial freedom as a legal fixing of the rate of wages. 
But an arbitrator's award has additional disadvantages. 
A law would at any rate be an authoritative settlement^ 
which dijiposcd of the question beyond dispute or caviL An 
arbitrator's award, on the other hand, even if it is accepted 
1^ the Trade Union, may not commend itself to all the 
workmen. The employers who accept it may not unnaturally 

> Ctf/i*Ai/«M«/Z«AM«r, i6ch June 1875. 
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feci that they have surrendered their own 
securing any guarantee that the workmen, or s( ens- 

able sections of them, will not promptly con : a new 

attack on which to provoke a stoppage of th< v. A 

law, moreover, is a Common Rule, enforced wit^ rni rmity 
on all alike. The arbitrator's award, on the :r hand, 

binds only those firms and those workmen who wc 
to it. In almost all industries there arc some estab i<:uu>, 
and often whole districts, which remain outside the employers' 
association, and in which masters and men persist in condu 
ing their businesses in their own way. And there is r 
guarantee tJiat some firms will not break away from the 
association, and join the ranks of these unfettered outsiders. 
If the arbitrator's award has secured better terms to the 
operatives than the masters arc unanimously willing to 
concede, the good and honorable employers are penalised 
by their virtue. The proceedings of the ** Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration " of the boot-making industry 
contain many complaints by employers that the, awards are 
not enforced on rival firms, who arc consequently undercut- 
ting them in the market If our factory or mines legislation 
had been enforced only on specified good employers, and had 
left untouched any firm who objected to the regulations, so 
intolerable an injustice would quickly have led to a repudiation 
of the whole system. 

If we turn from the employers to the Trade Unionists, 
we find a steadily increasing disinclination among workmen 
to agree to the intervention of an arbitrator to settle the 
terms of a new wage contract This growing antipathy* to 
■ We may cite aa eviJcnce Ot Lhii uitipalhy lome reMOl decUntion* nttitt in 
the namn of Ihe ihiee moit powerful oreiiniulioiu in tbe Uiuted Kincdom. It 
ii expicuty (Uled (for insuncc, in Uie Deitothire Minen' Executive Coundl 
Klinvtes of the 2nd of June 1S91) thit it wal the idet that the Royal ComniiMiMl 
on Labot was intended to introduce. > *' huge uUtntion ijitem " that delennined 
tbe whole Mineii' Feduiatioa stcadfoitly to refuse to have anything to do with 
that Inijuiry. " We ate op[>oied to the tyilem Bllo{;clhei," declared KIi. Mawdiley 
before that Commiuioa (Group C, Ai»wer 776), on behalf of the Lancuhire 
cotton operalivet. And Mr. Robert Knight, giving evidence 00 behalf of tbe 
United Society of Boilciroalien (Gioup A, Answei 20,83}), definitely negatived 
(he idea of ailnltation, explainingai tsAXavn : " I ipeak from long eipericDce of 
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mrbitration Is, we think, mainly due to their feeling of 
uncertainty as to the fundamental assumptions upon which 
the arbitrator will base his award When the issue is whether 
the ** standard earnings " of the Lancashire Cotton-spinners 
should or should not be decreased by ten per cent, there 
is no basis accepted by both parties, except the vague 
admission that the award should not be contrary to the 
welfare of the community. But this offers no guidance to 
the arbitrator. Judge Ellison, for instance, acting in 1879 
in a Yorkshire coal -mining case, frankly expressed the 
perplexity of an absolutely open-minded umpire. ^ It is 
[he said] for (J/u anphycrs* advocate) to put the men's wages 
as high as he can. It is for {fhe metis advocate) to put them 
as Ibw as he can. And when you have done that it is for 
me to deal with the question as well as I can ; but on what 
principle I have to deal with it I have not the slightest idea. 
There is no principle of law involved in it There is no 
principle of political economy in it. Both masters and men 
are arguing and standing upon what is completely within their 
rights. The master is not bound to employ labor except 
at a price which he thinks will pay him. The man is not 
bound to work for wages that won't assist (subsist) him and 
his family sufficiently, and so forth. So that you are both 
within your rights ; and that's the difficulty I see in dealing 
with the question." * 

But this cold-blooded elimination of everything beyond 
the legal rights of the parties is neither usual in a wages 
arbitration, nor acceptable to either side. Each of the parties 
implicitly rests its case on a distinct economic assumption, 
or even series of assumptions, not accepted by the other side, 

the working of this Urge organisation that I represent here to-day, and I say that 
we can settle all our differences withoat any interference on the part of Parliament 
or anybody else.** The same feeling is shared by smalter societies. **Our 
experience of arbitration/* states the secretary of the North Yorkshire and Cleve- 
land (Ironstone) Miners' Association, *< was that we always got the worst of it, and 
so since 1877 it haf been firmly refused." — Joseph Toyn, in Newcastlt J^otitr 
•• Extra" on Coimliation in Trade Disputes (Newcastle, 1 894), p. 9. 

» Report of South Yorkshire Collieries Arbitration (Shcft'icld, 1 879), p. 49. 
The umpire was the Judge of the Sheffield County G)urt. 
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and often not expressly stated. The employers will often 
hold that, in order to secure the utmost national p ro sp erity, 
wsq^ should rise and fall with the price which they can 
obtain for their product Or it may be urged that the wage 
bill must, under no circumstances, encroach upon the parti- 
cular percentage of profit assumed to be necessary to pievent 
capital from leaving the tradc.^ These assumptions would, ^ 
at one time, have been acquiesced in by many leading 
workmen, although, perhaps, not by the rank and file. But 
during the last twenty years, the leaders of the most power- 
ful organisations have definitely taken up the view that con- 
siderations of market price or business profit ought, in the 
interests of the community, to be strictly subordinated to 
the fundamental question of ^ Can a man live by the trade ? ~ 
It is urged that the payment of ** a living wage ^ ought, under 
all circumstances, to be a ** first charge " upon industry, taking 
precedence even of rents or royalties, and of th6 hypothetical 
percentage allowed as a minimum to capital in the worst 
times. The skilled mechanic moreover will claim that the 
length of his apprenticeship warrants him in insisting, like 
the physician or the barrister, on a minimum fee for his 
services below which he cannot be asked to descend. The 
arbitrator's award, if it is not a mere " splitting the difference," 
must be influenced by one or the other of these assumptions, 
either as a result of the argument before him, or as the 
outcome of his education or sympathies. However judicial 
he may be in ascertaining the facts of the case, the relative 
importance, which he will give to the rival assumjptions of 
the parties can scarcely fail to be affected by the subtle 

1 Mr. Mawdsley (Amalgamated Association of Cotton-tpioncrs) is very emphatic 
on this point. ** If we had arbitration we should have much less wages than we . 
are getting now. Arbitrators generally go in for a certain standard of profit for 
capital — generally s|K'aking, it has been 10 per cent Mr. Chamberlain hat 
always said that capital ought to have 10 per cent. If the arbitrator went in 
for 10 per cent in the cotton trade, we should have a very big reduction of wages; 
and we are not going to have it.*' — Evidence before Royal Commission on 
Labor, Group C, Answer 774. We believe the case to which Mr. Mawdsley 
referred is Mr. Chamberlain's award in the South Staffordshire Iron Trade in 
1S78. 
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influences of his class mud tniiiAB|^ The penooi 
as arbitnOon have almoat iovariabljr been wpwicntat iwi of 
uia ofatH ^ worti Im claas*'""*cp6at coi^woycnL sttawcsoioig of 
lawyers ancn brii^^ to Ae task the h^rhest qualities of 
tfatnlng^impartlaUtyi and Jndginent^biit anoonaclousl^ imbued 
fitlier with the assumptions of the dass In which fhey Uve 
than widi tfiose of the workmen. The workmen's growing 
objection to arbitration Is, we believe^ mainly doe to tiieir 
deeply-rooted susjMdon that any aihitrator likety to be 
accepted by the employers willt however personally Imparti^ 
he may be, unconsciously discount assumptions inconsistent 
with the current economics of Ms dass.^ 

There is» howe\*cr» one industry in which, for e^t-and- 

vcnty yearsi arbitration has been habitually r e s or ted tOb for 

e settlement of the terms of new wage contracts. This 

t exception to the usual dislike of arbitration will, we 

ik, prove the correctness of the foregoing analysiSb *The 

\rd of Conciliation and Arbitration ibr the Mamifiictoied 

Trade of the North of England/* which has existed since 

\ has Vxag been the classical example of the success 

bttra t lon. B6sidcs providing by the machinery of a 

ing committee for the settlement of interpretation 

nces, and by half*>'early Ixnrd meetings for discussing 

\ questions, the rules direct the reference of intractable 

s to an outside umpire. On twenty separate occasions 



Kaiw colkctcd putk«!an of so krmtt Uon 140 CMCf of indatrial 

nnginc fiom 1S03 to the pmmt day. Ftdiwlinc mem q MC i ti o m 

ilMii* mkI duplies between wot k mca t h t iKl f ci , we Kave foimd. otAf 

wKidit in an «rUtraticn for a new a guiiai t btt n ctn cmp loy tii and 

ny pctton of the «-lS'^-ea^unc class has been aooeplcd as anpiie. 

J the Northampton lUaanl of Arbhntion for the Boot and Shot 

ted Mr. K. rerkins« a norkinc bs:er, as oipife. (Monthlf Report 

\\ Unkin of Boot and Shoe Open:ircs» May 1S93). 

«t and often thankks* task of acting as cni|nre or lolo a i l a unto f b 

\ken without fee or rewaid of any kind. Loid JanMS has lon^ 

nabit atnriccs to the boot and shoe tiade wiiboot leannentta. 

taon, who lately completed his fiftieth arbitration, told ns that ht 

receii^ any payment whatercr* once hb railway cxpettses» onoc 

n one case, which inttilred sercral weeks* labor, a more tabstaatial 

Winiftt«r>ump«ie, called in, in some sense as a profcss'ona! expert 

icnte case, is cvcasiooalbr paiJ^ 
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during the last twenty-eight years this piovlsioii has come 
into operation with rq^ard to the se t t l einept of the oon* 
ditions of future wage contracts ; and on every occasion the 
arbitrator's award has been aocq>ted by both eniployen and 
employed. 

It is an interesting confirmation of the view, we have 
taken that, in this one industry in which arbitratioQ has 
achieved a continued success, we find the workmen and the 
employers agreeing in the economic assumptions upon which 
wages should be fixed, and upon which, therefore, the arbitrator 
is asked to proceed. It lias for more than a generation been 
traditional among ironmasters that the wages of the opta- 
tives ought to vary with the market price of the product^ 
Since the formation of the Board, in 1869, this assumptk>n 
has been accepted by both parties as the main, and often as 
the exclusive, rule for the settlement of wages. In the reports- 
of the arbitration proceedings we find both parties constantly 
rcaflirming this principle, each in turn resorting to othor 
considerations only for the sake of argument when the main 
a^umption is. for the moment cafculated to tell against thenr. 
•* We entirely agree," declare the operatives in 1877, " that our 
wajjes should be regulated by the selling price of iron."^ Next 
time it is the employers who assert the same rule. ^ The 
ci<;ht years slidin^-scale arrangement,^ stites their spokesman 
in 1882, "we believe Wtis the principle of determining wages 
by the .selling price of iron, and it would be extremely d!(H- 
cult, if not dangerous, permanently to depart from that"* 
There is, in fact, as a careful student observes, ^ a general 
understanding running throughout the cases and pleadings, 
both of masters and men, that wages should follow the 

' See the illustration quoted at pp. 484-436 of the Ilistory of Trade Umonism, 
** Old Thorncycroft't Scale," by which puddlen* wages advan^ or receded one 
shilling fur each pound sterling \>cx ton in the price of ** nnarked bars,** dates, St 
is said, from 1841 ; sec Mr. WhitwdPs evidence before Koyal Commission oa 
Labor, 1892, Group A. 

* Report, of Arbitration before Mr. (now Sir David) Dale, July 1877, ItuiHS* 
irial Peaeet p. 63, 

> Report of Arbitration before Mr. (now Sir J. W.) Pease, April 1882, IHd. 
p. 61. 
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selling prices of iron.'' ^ This was expressljr stated by Dr. R. 
Spence Watson in the letter which accompanied his fifth 
award as arbitrator for this board. Whilst observing that 
'' the wages paid in the Staffordshire district, which competes 
with the North of England in the employment of ironworkers, 
as well as to some extent in the trade itself, is a factor which 
cannot be disregarded, [he declares that] in the course of the 
arguments it was admitted on both sides that . 1 . the realised 
price of iron, as shown by the figures taken out by the 
accountant to the board, may be considered the principal 
factor in the regulation of wages. ... It is upon this state- 
ment [he continues] and these admissions that I am called 
upon to give my award." * 

It will be apparent that arbitration on issues of this 
kind comes really within the category of the interpretation 
or application of what is, in eflcct, an agreement already 
arrived at between the parties. The question comes very 
near to being one of fact, answered as soon as the necessary 
figures are ascertained beyond dispute. It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that, during cij^ht of the twenty-eight 
years of the Board's existence, variations of wages were 
automatically determined by a formal sliding scale, and that 
even during the intervals in which no definite scale was 
adopted the Board itself was able, on eight separate occa- 
sions, to agree to advances or reductions without troubling 
the arbitrator at all. We need not discuss whether the 
acceptance by employers and . operatives alike of the 
assumption that wages must follow prices is, or is not, 
advantageous to the workmen, or to the industry as a 
whole. But it is evident that the continued success of 
arbitration in the North of England Iron Board, dealing, as 
it does, mainly with the interpretation or application of an 
existing common basis of agreement, affords no guide to 
other trades in which no such common basis is accepted, 

* Industrial Ptact^ p. 90. 

* Letter and award of the 38th November 1SS8 ; Report tf Wagts Arbitraiion 
kt/on /*. S. If'atscM, £sf,, LL.D, (Darlington, 1S8S). 
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and in which the claims of the respective parties rest on 
opposite assumptions,' 

But the success of the North of England Manufactured 
Iron Board, and the more qualified results of similar 
tribunals in the Midland iron trade, and the Northumber- 
land and Durham coal-mining industry, whilst they give no 
real support to arbitration as a panacea for strikes, seem at 
first to open up a new field of usefulness for the arbitrator 
in the settlement of issues of application or interpretation. 
These questions of interpretation or application to particular 
cases arc always arising, even in the bcst-rcgutatcd trade, 
and to provide machinery for their peaceful and indisputable 
decision is of great importance. Here we have not merely 
identical assumptions by the two parties, but a precise 
bargain by which both agree to be bound. Unfortunately 
it is just in these issues, for which arbitration seems a 
natural expedient, that its adoption has been found, in 
practice, most difficult. The application of a general agree- 
ment to the earnings of particular individuals, or to the. 

> Tlie Midland Iioo uid Steel Wage* Doard, which ha* had an lalamiRcat 
eiklciKC *inc« 1873, »a* formed on (he model oT ttie North^ of Encbnd Baaid, 
which it doMly nicDiblct. Owini; lo Ihe inferior oiganitttion of the woikiiien 
in iJtaflbrdihiTC and Worceilcrshirci it hai not alwayi worked imoothly, but 
waee variationi have almost alwap been made bjr the Itoard according to a 
aliiling icaki.lurnial or implied, whitit a ilanding coinmince appliei Iho i^ncni 
princi|ilt;i to *'lucal ijuettioni." Sec the evidence of Mi. (now SIi li.) llinute|r 
Lclvrt; ihc Koyal Couiiiiisiiun on Labor, tSga, and the tefeicncei given In Uw 
preceilbc chapter. 

Amunj; (lie Northumberland and Durham coalmineri, though arUtratloa m 
to the Icrmi of new a|>iccmeott bat been repeatedly rnorted lo, it bai bem only 
partially uiccessfal in preventing ittikei. The Northumberland Mincra' Hulmil 
Confident Aisuclation went to orbilralion on Rve occasioni between 1S73 and 
1877. llul in 1878 ihc owneis forced a teduction without lubmitting to arbitra- 
tion, llie reMilt being a nine weuk^ itrlkc. llutwccn 1S79 and 1SS6 the level of 
wacci wai auloniittieallr rvgulatcd 17 a tlidinQ wsle. In 1S87 the employcn 
aguin , intittcd on a i|iccLtl rvduclion, the rebutt being a diuilroui itrikc of 
levenlcvn wcvki. Since that date altcralinns in the level of wagci have been 
mutually n4;t(.'cd to by the joint " Wagci Cuinmiltce " without retort to arUtra- 
tion. The Durham Mineii' Association (established i86<)) had four sibitiattoBi 
between 1874 and 1876, and worked under a ilidin^ icate from 1S77 to 1889. 
Tliis did not prevent a lii weeks' atrike in 1S79, (eriiiinaled by ano^cf aibitia- 
tioiu Variationi in vmge* between 1889 and 1892 were mutally tgrecd to, bitt 
in 1891 ihure ensued the longest aiul moit embittered dispute ever known in tht 
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technical details of particular samples or processes,. Is at 
once too complicated, and of too little pecuniary importance, 
to make it possible to call in an outside arbitrator..^ The 
intractable questions, to take one trade as an example, 
which perplex the local boards in the boot and shoe 
industry relate only to a few shillings, and frequently 
concern only one or two workmen. For such issues it is 
obviously impossible to obtain, either for love or money, the 
services of any personality eminent enough to command thp 
respect of the whole body of employers and workmen. 
Where the standard of earnings of large bodies of men, or 
the prevention of a serious industrial war, are concerned, 
public spirit will induce men of the calibre of Lord James 
or Dr. Spence Watson to spend whole days, without fee or 
reward, in bringing about an adjustment. In commercial 
arbitrations which involve considerable sums, recourse is had 
to eminent lawyers, who are paid large fees for mastering 
the intricate details of each case. This sort of arbitrator is 
far too expensive a person to be available for the applica- 
tion of general wage contracts to particular cases, and the 
statesman or philanthropist cannot spare the time. On the 
other hand, if, as in the boot and shoe trade, recourse is had 
to some one engaged in the industry, it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion of class bias. The big employer from another 
district, whose services arc usually called in, can hardly be 
expected to content the workmen. The employers, on the 

1 Thus, when in 1S91, in an arbitration between the West Cu(nl)erland Iron 
and Steel Company and their workmen, the arbitrator (Dr. Spence Watson) ^^ras 

. ft^ked to fix the actual rates at which particular men were to be paid, he declined 
the task as one outside the possible capacity of any arbitrator. ** What has 
always happened,*' said Dr. Spence Watson, ** in every arbitration I have had 
hitherto ? There has been a general question of pcrccntaj»e. . . . The principle 
of the thin^is tHe thing to leave to Arbitration. The detail of the thing, as to 
how it is to affect this or that or the other, never can Ix: left to arbitration. . . . 

• Already over this matter I have given up several nights to go through these 
papers and work them in this way artd that way, but I have not the knonlctlge, 
and you cannot give me the knowledge. . . . Surely the question of individual 
payment is a question for the manager of the works and the men of the works, 
and not for a third parly." — MS. proceedings. We are indebted to Dr. Spenc« 
Watson for permission to examine the;»e and other papers, and for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. 
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other hand, will not consent to be bound by the deeUoo of 
an operative. 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary for Ae employers and 
workmen to get into this dilemma. The correct analogy 
from the commercial world for all these issues of interpreta- 
tion is, not the elaborate and costly reference to arbitrmtlon, 
but the simple arrangements for taking an Inventory, in 
connection with a contract of purchase or hire. Instead of 
calling in an outside authority, eminent enoi^ to be known 
and trusted by both sides, each party b rep r es e n ted by an 
inexpensive expert habitually engaged" on the particular 
cakulations involved. The two profesdonal men seldom 
find any difficulty in agreeing upon an identical award. 
This corresponds exactly to the machinery which b cm« 
ployed with such success in the Lancashire cotton trade. 
The two secretaries who visit the mill in which any question 
of interpretation has arisen correspond in all essentials to 
the two house-agents employed respectively by the owner 
and the incoming tenant of a furnished house. In the 
interpretation of wage contracts there is even more justifi- 
cation for this method than in taking an inventory. The 
object of the house-agent on either side is to get the best 
terms for his client. But the profcssfional experts who vbit 
a cotton mill, in response to a complaint from operative or 
employer, are not employed byj^or responsible to cither of 
the parties directly concerned. And though one represents 
the associated employers, and the other the combined work- 
men, both arc retained and paid to secure an identical 
object, namely, absolute uniformity between mill and milL 
So far as regards the application to the particular cases of 
existing general contracts between employers and workmen, 
arbitration, though possible, is therefore but a clumsy device. 
The only way of getting an efficient umpire for such 
technical work would be permanently to employ a pro- 
fessional expert of high standing to give his whole time to 
the business. But directly an industry is sufficiently well 
organised to afford the expense of an efficient paid umpire. 
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A find In fhe joint meeting of thn iaiarfed experts of 
ildes a iar more speedy^ economical, and uniform 
lod of settling questions of Interpretation than any 
ration could provide.^ 

rhe reader Is now In a position to estimate how br 
ration Is likely to serve as a panacea against strikes or 
•outs, or even to become a permanent feature of the 
: h^^y organised machinery for Collective Bargaining, 
tie really crucial instances — the issues relating to the 
lusion of a new agreement — habitual and voluntary 
arse to an umpire may be expected, we think, only in 
unlikely event of capitalists and workmen adopting 
tical assumptions as to the. proper basis of viige^ We 
I seen how unreservedly the best-educated workmen of 
North of England accepted, between 1870 and 188$, 
capitalists' assumption that it was only fair that wages 
lid vary with the selling price of the product. For 
ity years the miners of South Wales have acquiesced in 
lame doctrine. If this view were to become accepted in 
r trades, it is conceivable that arbitration would become 
t popular among them. On the other hand* there is 
^ing up .among workmen a strong feeling in favor of a 
1 minimum Standard of Life, to be regarded as a first 
ge upon the industry of the country, and to be dcter- 
xl by the requirements of healthy family life and 
cnship. If the capitalists should accept this view, 
urations might become common, the explicit reference 
very case being what conditions were required in the 
stry to enable the various grades of producers to lead 
vilised life. But no such agreement on fundamental 
mptions is at present within view. We are therefore 

In the rare cases in which the two house-agents foil to agree, we understand 
he practice is for them privately to refer the matter to another professional, 
I decision they both adopt as their own. If in the Lancashire cotton trade, 
nployen^ and workmen's district secretaries do not agree upon an issue ol 
iTciatioiit it is, in practice, referred to the joint decision of the central 
arice. lUit on such issues of fact, i/ tJeM/ica/ primipUi art thoroughly 
id fy hik titiit^ there is seldom any intractable diflference of opinion k>etwcen 
itioMl capeni. 
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constrained not to place any high expectatkms upoo the 
fiat of an umpire as a method of preventing dispntei as to 
future conditions of labor. Nor can we estimate very 
highly the practical value of artritration in the application 
to particular cases of existing general i^reements» In 
promptitude, technical efficiency, and inexpensiveness the 
** impartial outsider " is inferior to the joint meeting of the 
salaried secretaries of either side. 

But although arbitration is not . likely to supersede 
Collective Bargaining, or to prevent the occasional breakiiq; 
off of negotiations, it has great advantages, in all but the 
best-organised trades, as a means of helping forward the 
negotiations themselves. The first requisite for eflScient 
Collective Bargaining is for the parties to meet face to iace, 
and in an amicable manner to discuss each other's .daim. 
But this initial step is often one of difficulty. We are apt 
to forget, in view of the regular negotiations in such highly 
organised trades as the Cotton Operatives, the Boilermakers, 
and the Northumberland and Durham Coalminers, how new 
And unusual it still is for capitalists and workmen to meet 
on an equal footing, to recognise, each other's representative 
capacity, and to debate, with equal good temper, technical 
knowledge, and argumentative skill, upon what conditions 
the employer shall engage '' his own hands." Even to-day, 
in the great majority of trades, the masters would -think it 
beneath their dignity voluntarily to confer with the Trade 
Union leaders on equal terms ; and they would resent as 
preposterous the idea of disclosing to them their profit and 
loss accounts, or even the prices they are obtaining for their 
jproduct Yet it is upon these facts that they base their 
demand for a reduction of wages, or their refusal of an 
^^idvance. The workmen, on the other hand, especially in 
^such half-organised trades, are full of prejudices, misconcep- 
tions of the facts, and Utopian aspirations. Under these 
^circumstances, even if the employers consent to meet the 
^rnen at all, there can be no frank interchange of views, no 
^r-eal understanding of each other's position — in short, no 
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effective negotiation. Recourse to an impartial umpire is 
Dne way out of these difficulties. The employer's dignity is 
not offended by appearing before an eminent jurist or states- 
man, sitting virtusilly in a judicial capacity. It is rq;arded 
as only natural that the arbitrator should ask for the 
statistical facts upon which each party bases its case. The 
mere fact of each having to set forth its claims in pre- 
cise terms, in a way that can be maintained under cross- 
examination, is already a great gain. But if the arbitrator 
is tactful and experienced, he can do a great deal more 
to bring the parties to agreement He discovers, by kindly 
examination, what precisely it is that each party regards as 
essential, and persuasively puts on one side any irritating 
reminiscences of past disputes, or theoretic arguments going 
beyond the narrow limits of the case. In friendly conversa- 
tion with each side in turn, he draws out the really strong 
arguments of both, restates them in their most effective form, 
and in due course impresses them, in the most conciliatory 
terms, on the notice of the opponent Those who have rcid 
the ivoccciUnjjs before such an experienced arbitrator as Dr. 
SiK'UCC Watson, will, we arc sure, agree with us in feeling 
that his xw^ndcrful success as an umpire is far more due to 
these arts of coiKiHation than to any infallibility in his 
awarvR In case after case we ha\"e been struck by the fact 
that, Km^s iKivMre the end of the discussion, many^of the issues 
had already been disjKxscvi of, the points remaining in dis- 
jHite lvii\|: s\^ nanrvnxed down by a mutual recognition of 
each othet'* case that when the award is at last given each 
jxarty is |xfv\hs|H.xsevl to acce|^t it as ine\ntable. 

In this {VAticnt \>vrk of cv>ncitiation lies the real value of 
aiUtratkM^ |Vf\v\\\lin^\. Then? is no mapc in the fiat of an 
ailvitiatw as a icnuMy for strikes or lock-outSL If either 
jxaity HN^Uy ^vreief^ n^^htin^ to cv^itceviin-^ the smallest point 
t\x it* adv\Hsai>''~that is^ iu th\>^>e ca^es in which dther cm»> 
|xKv\viiA vHf the wsmWuhmx have att ox^ervvhetein;^ s;:pcriority 
in *tK*\|ith- th^sc witi tv uo subiuL^ion to arbitration. If 
Mh V^Miv^ aiv> wUUm^ to Ivju^aiit, atK! are sufS:ctOTtIy wc!l 
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organised and well educated to be capable df It^ no o«stside 
intervention will be needed In thoie Industrie^ however^ 
where organisation has begun, but has not yet reached the 
highest form ; where the employers are forced to reeognise 
the power of the men's union, but have not yet brought 
themselves to meet its officials on terras of real equality ; 
where the workmen are strong enough to strike^ but do not 
yet command the services of experienced negotiatorsi the 
intervention of an. eminent outsider may be of the utmost 
value. It is of small importance whether his Intervention 
takes the form of ^ arbitration ** or ^ conciliation ^ — that Is 
to say, whether he is empowered to close the discussion by 
himself delivering an ''award" as umpire, or whether he 
must wait until he can bring the parties to sign an ** agree- 
ment ".drawn up by himself as chairman. In either case 
his real business is not to supersede' the process of Collective 
Bargaining, but to forward it And in view of the usual 
impossibility of agreeing upon any common assumptbn as 
to the proper basis of wages; in foce of the workman's 
suspicion of the- brainworker's training, and the employer's 
fear ^ oT electioneering considerations ; and having regard to 
the importance of securing universal concurrence in the 
result, wc are inclined to believe that the intervention of the 
'^ eminent outsider " will, as a rule, be at once more accept* 
able and more likely to be successful if he avowedly acts 
only as a " conciliator." * 

This inference is supported by the events of the last few 
years. On three notable occasions outside intervention has 
been evoked to settle a serious industrial conflict In 1893 
Lord Roscbcry, at the express desire of the Cabinet, settled 
a dispute which had for sixteen weeks stopped the coal 

> Thus, in the draft nilcs of a Foreman*! Benefit Society, established bjrsome 
of the leading Tyneside employers, there is a provision for referring to arbitration 
any dispute between the society and a member. The draft rule significantly 
adds : *' The following cannot be selected as arbitrator : Persons either candi- 
dates for or holding political, municipal, or other positions acquired by votes ; 
mintittcrs of religion." 

' " In conciliation the disputants endeavour to convince each other, in arbi- 
tration to convince a third party. As in the first case, both sides have equal 
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trmde of the Midlands of England. In 1895 Sir Coitrtenay 
Boyle» Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade» drew 
up the agreement which terminated the great strike in the 
boot trade. And Lord James, a distinguished member of 
the Conservative Ministry of the day, in January 1896 
brought about, after protracted negotiations, a settlement 
of the dispute between the Clyde and Belfast shipbuilders 
and their engineers. But notwithstanding the ofllicial posi- 
tion of these magnates, it is significant that in no case were 
they asked, and in no case did they attempt, to cut the 
Gordian knot by the judicial decree of an umpire or arbi- 
tralor. It was not their business to inquire into the merits 
of the case. They were not called upon to make up their 
minds whether the employers or the workmen were in the 
right They had not even to choose between the rival 
economic assumptions on which the parties rested their 
respective claims. Their function was to persuade the 
representatives of both sides to go on negotiating until a 
basis was discovered on which it was possible for them to 
agree. 

This work of conciliation b, we bch'cve, destined to play 
« a great and for many years an increasing part in the labor 
struggles of this country. In the present state of public 
opinion the intcr\'cntion of an outside " conciliator " is, as 
regards the imperfectly organised trades, a precursor of 
regular Collective Bargaining. In many trades the em- 
ployers themselves are not united in any association : in 
many others they still haughtily refuse to discuss matters 
with their workmen. In prolonged disputes public opinion 
now almost forces the parties to resume negotiations ; and 

knowlcdct of llie matter in hand, they mast endeavour to show clearly the ttroog 
poinlt of tht case, and thctsc only. Any attempt at simple advocaqr would be 
thrown awiy. The appeal must be to ackno>ikleJgcd facts. But, in the second 
ca»e, adviKacy is necessary, and all its many devices — the undesirable as well as 
the undeniably |^XKl. There is a strong; antagonism throughouL Arbitration is 
better tlun stiikm^ orKK-Win^ out, but infenor to conciliation. Industrial peace 
in any form it Ivticr than industiial war.** — "Compulsory or Voluntary Concilia- 
tion," by K. S|»tnct Watson, /rvnttx^rker^ J^rttal^ June 1S95. 

VOUl R 
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the intervention of an eminent outsider it found the best 
lever for Collective Iton^aining. His social position or oflkial 
stiitus secures for tlus proceedings, even among angry meUi 
a certain amount of dignit/i order, and consideration for 
each other's feelings, whilst it prevents any hasty rupture 
or withdrawal. So long as Lord Rosebery was willing to 
go on sitting, it was practically impossible for cither the 
coalowners or the coalminers to stop discussing* But pro- 
longed discussion does not lead to agreement unless the 
parties get on good tcimis with each other, and ore brought 
into a friendly mood. It is the conciliator's business to sec 
that this atmosphere of good humour is produced and main- 
tained. The excellent luncheon which Lord Rosebery pro- 
vided for owners and workmen alike was probably more 
efTcctive in creating harmony than the most convincing 
arguments about ^the living wage." All this, however, is 
but preliminary to the real business. We have already 
described the important part played by a tactful and ex- 
l>cricnccd arbitrator in drawing out the best points in each 
party's' case, restating them in the most persuasive form, and 
eliminating from the controversy all unnecessary sources of 
irritation or non-csscntial difTercnces. The ideal conciliator 
adds to this a happy suggcstivencss and fertility in devising 
possible alternatives. Throughout the discussion he watches 
for the particular points to which each party really attaches 
importance. He has a quick eye for acceptable lines of 
compromise. At the right psychological moment, when 
discussion is- bci^inning to be tedious to both sides, he is 
ready with a form of words. This is the crisis of the pro- 
ceedings. If the parties are physically and mentally tired, 
and yet pleased with themselves and .no longer angry with 
their opponents ; if the conciliator is adroit in his drafting, 
f\nd finds a formula which, whilst making mutual concessions 
L>n minor points, includes, or seems to cadh party to include, 
^ great deal of what each has been contending for, the 
resolution will be agreed to, if not by acclamation, at 
^ny rate after a few minor amendments to save the dignity 
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of one side or the other ; and almost before some of the 
slower-minded represcntitivcs have had time to think out all 
the bearings of the compromise the agreement Is signed, and 
peace is secured. 

We see, therefore, that outside intervention in ws^cs 
disputes may be of the highest value, and we anticipate that 
It will, for many years to come, in all but the best-organised 
trades, play a great, and even an increasing, fiart But its 
function will not be that of ^ arbitration," properly so calfcd, 
but rather that of ** conciliation," though this will continue 
to be sometimes carried on under the guise of arbitration. 
Instead of aiming at superseding Collective Bargaining, the 
arbitrator will more and more consciously seek to promote 
It In fact, so far from being the crown of industrial organ- 
isation, the reference of disputes to an impartial outsider is 
a mark of its imperfection. Arbitration is the temporary 
expedient of incompletely organised industries, destined to 
be cast aside by each of them in turn when a higher stage, 
like that of the Cotton Operatives or the Boilermakers, is 
attained. The Government of 1 896, therefore, did well to 
cut down its arbitration bill to a modest ** Conciliation Act" 
The pretentious legislation of 1867 and 1872, from which 
so much was expected, is now simply repealed. The Board 
of Trade is cm|X)wcrcd, in case of an industrial dispute, ** to 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of the difference." 
It may interxvne as the friend of peace, to persuade the 
l>arttcs to come to an ai^recment If a conciliator is desired, 
it may apix)int one. Finally, if both parties join in asking 
that the settlement shall proceed in the guise of arbitration, 
and wish the B^virI of Trade to select the arbitrator for them, 
the Ikvird of Tnidc may accev'.o to their request, as it might 
haxT done witlwut any .Act at all ! * 

• 1>4C rtjvMt \yi the hn4 x^cAr** ux'trkmg of ihis Act, presented to PauiiamefiC 
in July iSt^T* vH*»^* t^Ai Jt5 apj livjtka\$ t^rrc made to the Board of Tmdc. la 
7 J.xm'x the lUvMxl ixMuvvM to tnivrxvnc. Oi the oiSer 2S cases. iS wrre settled 
by w*MV *H 1<*^ f*M»u,\l vN^nc»i. JiuTi, anil 5 l»y aiUiraiion, tMie of %%h:ch «^tf a 
»Wm.\i\AlH>« \Svputc Knwvvn *I ■N.xnt Uv?ic* of Hwkmcn, an.l the other 4 were 
»mAll IocaI *l^»>|H>Us *U m lovlU s>ij;\ajxNi Ija^^c* ^< ^lUirict^ Three cascs« 
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The conclusion will disappoint those who see in arbitra- 
tion, not a subordinate and temporary adjunct to Collective 
Bargaining, but a panacea for stoppages of industry. The 
populnrity of arbitrntion has deep roots. At the back of 
llic pcrcMiptory public demand for tlic settlement of any 
strike or lock-out, tlicrc lurks a feeling that in the interests 
of the whole community neither employers nor workmen 
ouglit to be allowed to paralyse their own industry, If one 
side or tlic other persists in standing out, wc have a clamour 
fur "compulsory arbilralion": that is, the intervention of 
the power of tlio State. Wc need not enter into the numer- 
ous suggestions that have been made for " State Boards of 
Arbitration," authoritative intervention by the Board of 
Trade, or the deposit, by both parties, of sums of money 
to be legally forfeited upon breach of the award. The 
authors of such suggestions always find themselves in a 
dilemma. If resort to this kind of arbitration is still to 
be voluntary, the liability to penalties or legal proceedings 
is not calculated to persuade either employers or workmen 
to come within its toils.* If, on the other hand, it is to be 
compulsory, it will amount to legal enactment of a novel 
Icind. It may well be argued that the community, for the 
protection of the public welfare, is entitled to step in and 

incluiling Ihe notorioui strike at Lord renihju't ilale qnuiiei, um) llut of the 
YxKrt oiwralivcs at Norwich, renwlned inlcactoble, owine la tibitntUm bcinG 
■eliiic^l. twice by the emplojren and once by lioth putiei. 

■ The foUowin^ extract from a recent report of lo CKperieDced and well< 
tnrormed a lodeljr ai the United Textile Factory Worker^ Anodatioii li 
■u^ilicnnt : " Itoardi of Conciliation. — Any number of llitli arc conilantly Ixing 
introJuectl on tliii queilion, but your Council do not see [hat any useful poipme 
can be served by tlicir becoming law. The assumption on which all these 
propos^ils ate based is th.it . . . when the return goes down Ihe wage* of labor 
and the ptofiii of capital should (p down t<^-ihcr. . . , The umpire li never ft 
^vorknuo, liul ntwayi a mcmher of (Ite upjicr cl.isi, whose synpaihies and IntercM 
lie In the direction of keeping wages down. . . . They believe that the BlUi 
now being brouj^ht forward are meant ai so many leaps with which to catch a 
portion of tliu woikcrt' wages, and Ihey have consequently opposed Ibcm " 
( AV/vrf ef llti fjgiilarivi Cauacil 1/ llu Vnilii TixHU Fachij Werttri Aiiocia- 
tisH for IS9J-94, p. 14). See also the icports q\ the eonrcrences betn/een the 
Miners' Fedcialion and the leading coalowncri during 1S96, in which Ihe work- 
men's representatives ihroiighoul opposed any arbitration sclieme by which, as they 
repealed, " a man can come In and Mltte what we could not settle aniong onnelvc*." 
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dedde the terms upon which mechanics diall kbor, and 
upon which capitalists shall engage them. In such a case 
the public decision could perhaps bicst be embodied in the 
award of an impartial arbitration tribunal, Invested with all 
the solemnity of the State. But here we pass outside the 
domain of * arbitration " properly so called. The question 
is then no longer the patching up of a quarrel between 
capitalists and workmen, but the deliberate determination 
by the community of the conditions under which certain 
industrial operations shall be allowed to be carried on. 
Such an award would have to be enforced on the parties 
whose recalcitrance had rendered it necessary. This does 
not imply, as is sometimes suggested, that workmen would 
be marched into the works by a regiment of soldiers, or that 
the police would open the gates (and the cashbox) of stubborn 
employers. All that the award need decree is, that if 
capitalists desire to engage in the particular industry they 
shall do so only on the specified conditions. The enforce* 
mcnt of these conditions would become a matter for oflicial 
inspection, followed by prosecutions for breaches of what 
would in efiect be the law of the land. Here, it is true, 
we do find an effective panacea for strikes and lock-outs. 
Although industrial history records plenty of agitations and 
counter-agitations for and against the fixing by law of various 
conditions of employment, there has never been either a 
lock-out or a strike against a new Factory or Truck Act. 
But by adopting this method of avoiding the occasional 
breaking off of negotiations which accompanies Collective 
Bargaining, we should supersede Collective Bargaining altd* 
gethcr. The conditions of employment would no longer 
be le(^ to the higgling of masters and men, but would be 
authoritatively decided without their consent in the manner 
which the community, acting through an arbitrator, thought 
most exiKdicnt " Compulsory arbitration " means, in fact, 
the fixing of wages by law,^ 

* Such a form of compulsory arbitntion is contained in the Factories and 
Shopt Act of 1S96 of the Colony of Victoria, which provides (sec 15) that, *« in 
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order to determine the lowest price or mte which may be pdd to any pefton for 
wholly or fiartinlly prcparinf^ or manufacturing either inside or outside a factory, 
or workroom, any particular articles of clothinj;, or wearing apparel, or furniture, 
or for brcadmaking, or txiktng, the Governor in Council may, if he think fit, 
from time to time ap}K)int a special Ik)ard/* to consist half of representatives of 
employers and I:n1f of employed. The Board may then prescribe the minimum 
ratei to be paid for particular artich^, by piecework for home work, and hy cither 
time or piece for factory work. Any employer paying less than the minimum 
thus fixed is made liable to a Hne, and, on a third offence, the registration of his 
factory or workroom (without which he cannot carry on business) '* shall, without . 
further or other authority than this Act, be forthwith cancelled by the Chief 
Officer." The working of this virtually legal fixing of a minimum wage will be 
watched with interest by economists. Under the New 2^land Act of 1S94, 
passed by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, now Agent-General for the Colony in London, 
lalx>r disputes in which Trade Unions are concerned may be referred, \\viX to 
Tublic Conciliation Hoards, and, failing a settlement, to an Arbitration' Court, 
composcti of a jud«;e of the Supreme C-ourt, with two asocssors. This Court 
may, at its discielioii, make its award enforceable by legal process. A fuilcr 
account of this Act will l>e fcmnd in our final chapter. Tlie Conciliation and 
Arljitration Acts of New South Wales (1892) and South Australia (1S94) have 
l)ccn practically^ unsuccessful. (**QueIques experiences de la Conciliation par 
ri'ltat en Australasie/' by Anton licrtram in Revue tP^cotwmii Potituin^ 
July 1S97.) 






CHAPTER IV 

THE METHOD OF LEGAL ENACTMENT 

We do not need to remind the student of the History tf 
Trade Unionism that an Act of Parliament has, at all times, 
formed one of the means by which British Trade Unionists 
have sought to attain their ends. The fervor with which 
they have believed in this particular Method, and the extent 
to which they have been able to employ it have varied 
according to the political circumstances of the time. The 
strong trade clubs of the town handicraftsmen, and the 
widely extended associations of woollen workers of the 
eighteenth century relied mainly upon the law to secure the 
regulation of their trades. So much was this the case that 
the most celebrated student of eighteenth -century Trade 
Unionism declares that "the legal prosecution" of trans- 
gressors of the law was the chief object * of these combina- 
tions, and that, in fact, English Trade Unionism "originated 
with the non-observance of" the statutes fixing wages and 
regulating apprenticeship. Its fundamental purpose, says Pro- 
fessor Brentano, was " the maintenance of the existing legal 
and customary regulations of trade. As soon as the State 
ceased to maintain order it stepped into its place."* It is 
true that later investigation has brought to light some ancient 
unions, which, springing out of sick clubs, or impetuous 

1 nrcn(ano*t' (7i/(/r and TixuU Unions (London, 1 870), p. dxxiv. (or p. 110 
of reprint). 

' JbiJ» p. clxxvii. (or p. 1 13 of reprint). 
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strikes, adhered to the rival Methods of Mutual Insurance 
and Collective Bargaining. But Dr. Brcntano's generalisa- 
tion as to the objects and methods ofeightccnth-century com- 
binations has, in the main, been confirmed and strengthened. 
It would have been remarkable if the Trade Unions had not 
taken this line. Even before the stringent act of 1799 
against all workmen's combinations, the very idea of Col- 
lective Bargaining was scouted by employers, and strongly 

-■ condemned by public opinion. On the other hand, the 
majority of the educated and the governing classes regarded 
It as only reasonable that the conditions of labor should be 
regulated by law. Accordingly wc find the operatives who 
objected to the innovations threatening their accustomed 
livelihood, confidently appealing against their new employers, 

, to Quarter Sessions, Parliament, or the Privy Council. Wc 
see the Trade Unions forming committees to put the law in 
force ; maintaining solicitors to fight their cases in the law 
courts ; expending lai^ sums in preparing- tables of rates, 
to be enforced by the magistrates ; marshalling evidence 
before Quarter Sessions in support of these lists; appearing 
by counsel at the bar of the House of Commons and before 
the House of Lords Committees in quest of new legislation, - 
or in opposition to bills of the employers ; and finally organ- 
i^ng all the machinery of political agitation, with its showers 
of petitions, imposing demonstrations in the streets, Parlia- 
mentary lobbying, and occasionally, where the members 
happened, as freemen, to possess the franchise, the swaying 

^ of elections.* 

With the adoption, by Parliament and the law courts, 

* of the doctrine of laisser /aire, all this machinery fell into 
abeyance. It soon came to be waste of money to organise 
petitions, to send up delegates and witnesses, or to pay the 
fees of solicitors and counsel, only to be met by a doctriHair* 
refusal to go into the merits of the case. From 1800 
onward we find every Committee of the House of Commons 

■ Illnitrationi of alt iheie ronni of Tnde Union Mtivitj doling the eiEhteenth 
ccblnijr will be found In the Hiitery tf Tradt tMitnitm, pp. 17, 3], 34, 40-J4. 
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reporting in the same strain. ** They are of opinion that no 
interference of the legislature with the freedom of trade, or 
with the perfect liberty of every individual to dispose of his 
time and of his labor in the way and on the terms which 
he may judge most conducive to his own interest can take 
place without violating general principles of the first import- 
ance to the prosperity and happiness of the community, 
without establishing the most pernicious precedent, or even 
without aggravating, after a very short time, the pressure of 
the general distress, and imposing obstacles against that 
distress being ever removed." * Debarred alike from overt 
Collective Bargaining and from Legal Enactment, the Trade 
Unions of the first quarter of the century fell back on the 
Method of Mutual Insurance, largely tempered by the use 
of secret coercion. Those who refused to work " contrary 
to the interests of the trade " were supported with enthusi- 
astic generosity, whilst " knobsticks " were boycotted, and 
even assaulted. When employers retaliated by criminal 
prosecution, or dismissal of Trade Unionists, the operatives 
broke out into sullen strikes or angry riots, accompanied by 
machine breaking and crimes of violence. It was largely 
the hope of putting an end to this veiled insurre(:tion that 
induced a landlord Parliament to repeal the Combination 
Laws, and thus, for the first time, enabled the Trade Unions 
openly to carry on negotiations with their employers. 

Throughout the next quarter of a century Trade Union 
activity was mainly devoted to building up the machinery 
for Collective Bargaining.* This is easily explained. Whilst 
the Philosophic Radicals, and indeed much of the educated 

> Rtp^rt §f Cdmmitte€ ##• Pttitions ef Artisans^ 13th June 181 1 ; HiUory pf 
T)rad$ Ofticmtsmt ]\ 54. 

' The fact that it was at this stage in their history that the working cUss 
comhinations forced themselves on the attention of Political Economists and the 
prest, goes far, we think, to account for the common idea that Trade Unionism 
consists exclusively of Collective Bargnining, with its accompaniments of " sticks 
and strikes.** Between 1S24 and 1S69, practically all the criticism or de- 
nunciation of Trade Unionism took the form of homilies about the futility of 
Collective Bargaining and the wickedness of strikes. Even the Political Econo- 
mists seem to have been unaware either of the history of the combinations which 
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public opinion of that generation, w'orkcd with the unions in 
widening and ' safcguaiding their resort to the Method of 
Collective Bargaining, any idea of rq^lating by law the 
conditions of labor of the ordinary workman was rq^arded 
by a middle-class electorate as out of the question. Those 
industries in which there was (owing to the attention of 
philanthropists or the existence of peculiar grievances) any 
chance of obtaining special legiskition still strove to enforce 
their Common Rules by tlic Method of Lqpil Enactment 
The reader of the History of Trade Unionism will re- 
member how vigorously and effectively the unions of textile 
workers supix)rted, between 1 830 and 1 8 50, the various 
** Ten I lours* " bills advocated by Robert Owen and Lord 
Shaftesbury. The combinations of the coalmincrs, basing 
their claims on the unknown horrors of underground life, 
were even more insistent, from 1843 onward, in <lefnand- 
in^ successive Mines Regulation Acts. The Hand-loom 
Weavers and the Stocking-frame Workers long continued 
pathetically to urge the old arguments in favor of a 
legal rate of wages, whilst all sections of organised workmen 
spasmodically attempted to get legal protection for their 
earnings by an effective prohibition of " truck." But with a 
House of Commons dominated by employers of labor, the 
operatives in trades employing only adult males, and free 
from exceptional grievances, for the most part laid aside 
their traditional method. 

With the enfranchisement of the town artisan in 1867, 
and the county operative and miner in 1885, we see the 
relative preference between the three methods again shifting. 
The case for the legal limitation of the hours of work of 
adult men was, for instance, explicitly stated at the beginning 
of the Cotton-spinners' agitation for the Nine Hours* Bill. 
•* We arc often told/' declared their oflicial manifesto in 1 87 1, 
" that any legislative interference with male adult labor is 

Ihcy were driticisinj;, or of the nature .ind variety of their objects and methods. 
This lo|)-si(k'(l appicciaiinn of Tiadc Union purposes and Trade Unioa methods 
still lini;crs in lead in}; articles and popular economic tcxt>books. 
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an economic error, and it is further urged that as the labor 
of the working man is his only capital, he should not be 
restrained in the use or application of it « • • Now, though 
at first sight the above reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called — seems plausible enough, yet there is a lurking fallacy 
in it all the more dangerous because of the artful manner in 
which it is attempted to place the Legislature and the work- 
ing population in a false position in relation to each other. 
• • • It is a sound principle of universal law established by 
the wisdom of more than two thousand years that where in 
the necessary imperfection of human affairs the parties to a 
contract or dealing do not stand on an equal footing, but one 
has an undue iK>wer to oppress or mislead the other, law 
should step in to succour the weaker party. • • • It behoves 
us as working men to inquire what is wrong in the present 
factory system, and, if need be, ask the legislature to interfere 
in our behalf . . . whether the time has not arrived when 
Parliament should be appealed to to secure a curtailment of 
the hours of factory labor. ... If some of our legislators 
should manifest a disposition to abdicate their legislative 
functions so far as we are concerned, it may be well to 
remind them that election day will again come round when 
their abilication will be accepted." * 

This change of political conditions explains, not only the 
incixMsing demand for new Factory and Mines Acts, addi- 
tional Railway and Merchant Shipping regulations, and the 
prevention of accidents and truck, but also the upgrowth, 
shicc 186S, of such exclusively |X)litical Trade Union organi- 
sations as the United Textile Lactory Workers' Association, 
and such predominantly political associations as the Miners' 
Fcileration of Great Britain, together with the formation of 
a general political machinery througliout the Trade Union 

I Circuit! >ii:iK-<i by the gvncml secretary of the Ama!(;am.ilcd Association of 
Opnativt? Ci>i;oi».a|»mncra, ♦• on Uhalf of » the dclcsalc mcctin-, i iih December 
lS7l ; //•.Aj.7// l»^^i< I'Hwntsm, pp. 295-96. It will U "remcmbcrcvl that 
Ihu TiaUc tnion ha* always cousi^icd exclu:»i%cly of men. In our /// .vrv »/ 
/>^' f AiH.*!!^** wc have |H>inted out how the Nine Hours' agitation wa* evcni- 
mUy conauctctl to a iucccvilul issue »♦ Uhind the women** iK-iiicoaK." 
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■ 
world, in the form of Trades Cbufidb» the Tndet Union 
Congress, and the Parliamentaiy Committeei 

It b probable that no one who is not familiar with Trade 
Union records has any adequate conception of the number 
and variety of trade rqj^lattons which the unions have 
sought to enforce by Act of Parliament* The eighteenth- 
century combinations seem to have limited their aspirations 
to the fixing of a minimum rate of wages, the fcqulrement 
of a period of apprenticeship, and the determination of the 
proper proportion of apprentices to joume)rmen. With the 
advent of manufacture on a large scale we see the &ctory 
operatives and miners taking up the subjects of sanitation 
and overcrowding, safety from accidents, and the length of 
the working day. Besides^ the universal demand that em- 
ployers should be made liable for accidents, and forbidden to 
make any deductions from wages, we have large sections of 
the Trade Union world demanding an Eight Hours' Day, the 
prohibition of overtime, and the specifying of definite holi- 
days ; others insisting on the weekly payment of wages, the 
disclosure of the ** particulars ** on which the piecework wage 
is based, and the abolition of all fines and deductions what- 
soever. The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
ask for the exclusion of alien immigrants, and the compulsory 
provision of workshop accommodation by the employers; 
whilst the Amalgamated Society of Tailors will be content 
with nothing short of the legal abolition of home work. The 
Carmen seek, year after year, for an Act of Parliament to 
enforce their rule that one man shall not be put in charge of 
two carts ; the Boilermakers, Enginemen, and Plumbers- ask 
that none but certificated craftsmen shall be allowed to hold 
certain positions ; the Textile Workers want to regulate the 
tcn^perature and humidity of the spinning-mills and weaving 
sheds ; whilst the Seamen have a lengthy code of their own 
extending from an amendment of the laws of marine in- 
surance to the qualifications of a sea-cook, from an improved 
construction of sea-going vessels to increasing the sum allowed 
on advance notes, from the enactment of a fixed scale of 
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manning to the Inspection of the ship's medicine chest Nor 
does this enumeration by any means exhaust the list Every 
Parliament sees new regulations of the conditions of employ- 
ment embodied in the already extensive labor code^ whilst 
each 8uccessi\*e Trade Union Congress produces a crop of 
fresh demands.^ Whether for good or for evil, it appears 
inevitable that the growing participation of the wage-earners 
in political life, and the rising influence of their organisations, 
must necessarily bring about an increasing use of the Method 
of Legal Enactment 

But a resort to the law as a means of attaining Trade 
Union ends has, from the workmen's point of view, certain 
grave disadvantages. Its chief drawback b the prolonged 
and uncertain struggle that each new regulation involves. 
Before a Trade Union can get a Common Rule enforced by 
the law of the land, it must convince the community at large 
that the proposed regulation will prove advantageous to the 
state as a whole, and not unduly burdensome to the con* 
sumcrs. The u^orkmcn's grievance has, therefore, to be 
published to the >i*orld, to bear discussion in public meetings, 
and to meet the criticism of the newspapers. Members of 
Parliament must l)c persuaded to take the matter up, and 
made so far to bclic\*c in the justice of the claim as to be will- 
\xK^ to im|x>rtune ministers or bore the House of Commons 
\nth the subject. In due course a Ro>'al Commission is 
appointed^ which hears evidence, collects statistics, and makes 
a w^|x>rt. PrrscfUly a new Factor>' or Mines Bill is drafted 
by the HonK Secretary*, and, on the combined ad\ice of 



^ $<t iWt itMn <i tK« rAtkMM Ttftit l*Bk« C<«^ress«s, rspecaUx since 
1^$., Il It K^ W %^k«e<^^ tK\t. tt»^<<^ ;be Ccrsiitctaca of tbe U&itcd Suies 
WK^I «r iW «IAI>M«« ihiit Jkuitvl bv ^.-^^^tvh Tni« Ueiociisss^ like mocb of the 

Kv iht fwwn ^^ lN»» ^N^vivi Aiif ?i^K jK-^s» AC* rtv;< n-^ «««i!j or fc^nt^htly 

UsNAnvr |W]f AW fliJKW V»N«« xix A'si A -A^^x-*^ »^"t * r--. ';^ :>« Sccr$ o£ UV: 
*>l MWIt >nv'«i*w%. N*v .'"vf .-/wv** jf .k .'.*A^ •Jw ^r;ir C*ca*«i il*x.*rf .Nr* 
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Government Inspectors, medical experts, sjrmpathetlc em- 
ployers, and, perhaps, a few representative wcnrkmen, some 
kind of clause is inserted to efTcct, usually not what the 
Trade Union has been asking for, but the minimum which, 
in the light of all the evidence, seems indispensable to avert 
the grossest of the evil. At the committee stage in the 
House of Commons the clause is pulled to pieces by the 
s|x>kcsmcn of the employers on the one hand, and by those 
of the workmen on the other. But the great majority of the 
members have, like the minister himself, no direct interest on 
either side, and si)cak rather for the general public of con- 
sumers anxious to " keep trade in the country " and foster 
cheapness, than with a view to secure exceptional advan- 
tages for the particular section concerned. Thus each step 
has to be gained by a process of persuasion. To win over 
in succession the electors, the Mcm^xjrs of Parliament, the 
Ministers of the Crown, and — most tiillkult task of all — the 
|)crin;iiicnt prorcssional experts, requires, in the ofliccrs of a 
Trade Union, zl lar|;e measure of statesmanship, and, in the 
rank and file of the members, a combination of wise modera- 
tion, ilo^^cd i^rsistcncy, steadfast loyalty to leaders, and 
** sweet reasonableness " at a compromise, not usually charac- 
teristic of i)opular movements. At its best the process is 
a slow one. The I^incashirc " Nine Hours* Movement," for 
instance, attained, perhaps, a more rapid and complete success 
than any other agitation for factory legislation. Yet it cost 
the Cotton-spinners four years' expensive and harassing work 
before the bill reducing the factory day was wrung from a 
reluctant Ictjislatnrc.^ On the other hand, the •• Nine Hours* 
Day" of the enijinccrs, gained in 187 1 by the Method of 
Collective Bargaining, was won within six months of the first 
negotiations with the employers.- Nor is the victory ever 
coniplelc. What Parliament ultimately enacts is never the 
full measure of what has been asked for. The Cotton 
Operatives, for instance, did not get their Nine ' Hours' Day, 

' History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 295-298. 
* //'/</. pp, 299-302. 
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but only a %6\ hours' week* By the Method of Collective 
Bargaining, on the other hand, Trade Unions have not 
infrequently gained from employers, at times of strategic 
advantage, not only the whole of their demands, but also con- 
ditions so exceptional that they would never have ventured 
to embody them in a legislative proposal. We shall here- 
after sec how this consideration deters strong Trade Unions, 
like the United Society of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, from going to Parliament about such unsettled 
problems as Demarcation of Work or the Limitation of 
Apprentices, on which they feel that they can exact better 
terms than would be conceded to them by the community 
as a whole. But taking merely the hours of labor we may 
note how, whilst Parliament has not yet been converted even 
to an Eight Hours* Day for Miners, the coal-hewers of North- 
umberland and Durham have long since secured by Collective 
Bargaining a working day for themselves of less than 7 hours, 
at]d a working week which never exceeds 37 hours. 

At first sight, it may seem strange that, in face of all 
these difficulties and disadvantages, the Trade Unions should 
so persistently, and even increasingly, seek for legislative 
regulation of their respective industries. The explanation 
is that, however tedious and difficult may be the process of 
obtaining it, once the Common Rule is embodied in an Act of 
I'arlianient, it satisfies more perfectly the Trade Union aspira- 
tions of permanence and universality than any other method. 
It is, as we have shown, as yet rare for a Trade Union to have 
been able to establish by the Method of Collective Bargain- 
ing anything like uniform conditions throughout the whole 
country. Such prominent and wealthy unions, for instance, 
as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Amal- 
ijamated Society of Carpenters, find themselves compelled 
to recognise hours of labor varying, in different towns, from 
48 to 57 per week in the one case, and from 41 to 60 in 
the other.* 

' The Grays and Woolwich Arsenal branches of Engineers among others, 
sLind at 48 hours, whilst the Vale of Levcn branch works 57. Among the 
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But even wliere any Trade Union lule exists, either 
national or kxil, there arc, as wc have mentioned, always 
some extensive distrlett, and some important establish- 
ments, In which the rule is cither not recognised at all, or 
Is systematically evaded. An Act or Parliament, on the 
contrary, applies uniformly to all di^ricts, whether the Trade 
Union Is strong or noii -existent, and to all employers, 
wbctbcr or not they belong to the Employers' Association. 
It corresponds^ in fact, to tlic ideal form of Collective 
Barg^ning, a National Agreement made b e hn en %, Trade 
Union Including every man In the trade, and an Employers' 
Association from which no firm stands alooC Like sudi an 
agreement It excludes, from influence' on the wafje-oontract, 
the exigencies, not only of particular workmen or parttAilar 
cstablishmcntn, but also thme of particular districts. Bat it 
goes a stage farther .in this direction, A NatkKial Agree- 
ment, however stable, Is always liable to be changed, in 
accordance with the relative strength of employers and 
employed, at each of the successive iaflations and depressions 
which characterise modern industry. The Cotton-spinners, 
for instance, whose standard earnings arc determined by an 
exceptionally stable National Agreement, have, during the 
last twenty years, agreed to twelve alterations of this standard, 
five times upward and seven downward. But once any- part 
of the conditions of employment has been deemed of sufH- 
cicnt importance to the community to be secured by law, it 
is beyond the reach of even the most extreme commercial 
crises. In the blackest days of 1879, when many cotton 
manufacturers were reduced to bankruptcy and the operatives 
sulTcrcd a reduction of twenty per cent of their wages, no 
one ever suggested that the expensive statutory requirements 
as to the sanitation of the factory, or the fencing of flangerous 

Carprnien, (aking the mid-winlcf boun, the Midilleton bnncli work* 4i}boun, 
lb« Ilury lironch 4]i, uul II10K of Piwlwich and RaddifTe 44, mrhilit Vumoulb, 
Veovil, nnd manjt Itiih branche* BK llJU at fo. See Statiilia tf/tatts »/ iytgel, 
ttt., published by the A.S.li in 1895, ftnd ttte AtiHMalXtftrt tftlu Amalgamattd 
Socitijr ef Carfeultrt for 1894. Compare, too, llie Xtferlt *m Wtgti uudllairt 
ffLatcar, publUhed by the Uoard of TiaJc, C, 7567, 1894. 
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machinery should be relaxed In our History of Trade 
Unionism we have shown ^ how seriously, in these years, the 
Nine Hours' Day of the engineering and building trades 
secured by Collective Bargaining, was nullified by the 
practice of systematic overtime. But neither inflation nor 
depression has, as a matter of fact, led to any alteration 
since 1874 in the length of the Cotton-spinners' Normal Day, 
which the Factory Act in cflpct prescribes. The Common 
Rule embodied in an Act of Parliament has, therefore, 
the inestimable advantage, from the Trade Union point 
of view, of being beyond the influence of the exigencies of 
even the worst times of depression. And, if wq may judge 
from the history of the last flfty years, such a rule is more 
apt to " slide up ^ than to *^ slide down." Once any regula- 
tion has been adopted, it becomes practically impossible 
altogether to rescind it, whilst the movement of public 
opinion, notably on such matters as education, sanitation, 
safety, and shorter hours of labor, has been steadily in 
favor of increased requirements in the normal Standard of 
Lifc.^ Those characteristics of the Method of Legal Enact- 
ment have, as we shall see in subsequent chapters, an 
important bearing on the kind of Regulations which the 
Trade Unionists seek to enforce by this particular Method. 
But before we consider the rules themselves, we have first to 
describe the nature and extent of the Trade Union machinery 
for using the method. 

The Trade Unions have not yet developed, for their 
application of the Method of Legal Enactment, even so 
much formal machinery as they possess for the Method of 
Collective Bargaining. This backwardness, is, in the main, 
to be attributed to the difliculty of the task. The dominant 
tendency in Trade. Union history is, as we have seen, to 

' I^age 333. 

' This ** partiality,** however, is not an inherent attribute of the Method of 
Lej^al Enactment. Its existence during the present generation is, we hold, due 
to the shifting of political power from the middle class, who had become opponents 
of any restriction of competition, to the wage-earners, who liave continued to 
believe in regulation. 

VOL. I S 
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make the trade throughout the country the unit of oigm- 
isatiom But to bring any proposal efTectively belbie the 
legislature, that Is to say, to persuade me mber s of Parliament 
to take the matter up, Trade Unkm leaders must convert, 
not the employers and workmen In thdr own Industry 
wherever carried on, but the electors of particular con* 
stitucncies, to whatever trade they belong. An organisation 
according to localities has, therefore, to be superposed upon 
an organisation according to trades. 

Two great industries — cotton and coal— 4iave been aUe 
to surmount this difficulty, and these alone have as yet 
developed any cflectivc political machlneiy. The powerful 
unions of Cotton Operatives, for instance^ three-fourths of 
whose 132,000 members are to be found In ten constitu* 
encics within twenty miles of Bolton, have^ during the past 
twenty- live years, constructed a special organisation for 
obtaining and enforcing the legislative regulations which 
they desire. The five societies of Spinners, Weavers, Card- 
room Operatives, Bcamcrs, and Overlookers are federated 
in the United Textile Factory Workers' Association, which 
carries on no Collective Bargaining, and possesses no insur- 
ance side, but has for its sole object ''the removal of any 
grievance ... for which Parliamentary or Governmental 
interference is required."* The Representative Assembly* 
of this federation, consisting of nearly 200 delegates from 
a hundred local branches, amalgamates all sections of the 
Cotton Operatives into one solid union for their common 
political purposes. But it is the Federal Executive,' 
appointed annually by this Representative Assembly, that 
governs the Parliamentary policy and organises the political 
force of the Trade. This Cabinet, composed in the main of 
the salaried officials of the separate unions, meets regularly 
throughout the year, exclusively for political business. At 
these private meetings, held in the parlor of a Manchester 

1 Rules of iS9a 
« Called the "General Council." 
' Called the <« LegislaUve Council.** 
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public-hottsei all rhetoric and formality is banishedi and the 
complaints of the constituents are discussed with c>^ical 
shrewdness. If they appear to admit of any legislative or 
administrative remedy, the president and secretary— who 
are invariably leading officials of the Spinners and the 
Weavers respectively — are directed to take the matter up. 
These officers are wise enough to call in expert assistance* 
There is usually some eminent lawyer representing a 
Lancashire constituency, who is glad to put his brains freely 
at the disposal of so influential an organisation. A clause 
or a bill is drafted, and communications are opened up with 
the Home Office. Once certain of the technical accuracy 
and administrative feasibility of the proposals, the Federal 
Executive opens a vigorous political campaign. Public 
meetings are organised, at which the local members of 
Parliament, or in default, the opposition candidates, are 
impartially invited to preside. By these meetings not only 
the 300»ooo persoAs employed in or about the cotton mills, 
but also the other electors, and the Parliamentary candidates 
themselves, are patiently educated. It is no small help in 
this process that the Cotton Operatives have what is virtually 
their own organ in the press, and that their leading officials 
write, in addition, much of the " labor news " in the provincial 
ne\vspapcrs. When the Parliamentary session opens, the 
struggle is transferred to the lobby of the House of Commons. 
It is perhaps a fortunate chance that the present general 
secretary of. the Spinners belongs to the Conservative party, 
whilst the general secretary of the Weavers is a staunch 
adherent of the Liberals. No member for a cotton con- 
stituency, to whichever party he may belong, escapes the 
pressure. Meanwhile, in order to smooth the way for 
legislation, the employers will have been approached with 
a view to arriving at some common policy which the trade, 
as a whole, can press on the Government. The millowners, 
for instance, will be persuaded not to oppose increased 
factory regulation, on consideration of the operatives joining 
them to stop a threatened Indian import duty, or combining 
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in support of * the rehabilitation of silver*" When « goieral 
election comes near an urgent appeal is issued to all the 
132,000 members, reminding thcan that they should vote 
only for those candidatcsi of whatevicr political party, who 
promise to support the trade programme. No one can read 
the frcqucfit circulars, the minutes of the conferences with 
employers and members of Parliament, the reports of the 
public meetings, dinners to factory inspectors and deputa- 
tions to the Home Oilice, the leading articles in the CMtm . 
Factory Times^ and the ^ questions to candidates " for election 
in Lancashire constituencies, without admitting that the 
Cotton Operatives have knowh how to construct a political 
machine of remarkable efficiency. The result is that the 
legislative regulation of the Cotton trade has been carried 
to a point far- in advance of any other industry, whilst the 
law is enforced with a stringent r^^ularity unknown in other 
districts.^ 

In the case of the Cotton Operatives the dose observer 
may suspect that the political machinery is better than the • 
material out of which it is made. Absorbed in chapels and 
co-operative stores, eager by individual thrift to rise out of 
the wage-earning class, and accustomed to adopt the views 
of the local millowncrs and landlords, the Cotton Operatives, 
as a class, arc not remarkable for political capacity. In the 
interest that they take in public affairs they are behind the 
coalmincrs of the North and Midland districts of England. 
Among these underground workers the instinct for democratic 
politics is so keen that they have, for over twenty years, sent 
their own ofHcials to represent them in the House of Comixions. 
Like the Cotton Operatives they have exceptional political 
opportunities, four-fifths of the whole membership being 
massed in a relatively small number of Parliamentary con- 
stituencies. These advantages are, however, largely neutral- 
ised by the fact that they are, for political purposes, divided 

1 The meetings of the United Textile Factory Operatives' Associatioo wert 
temporarily suspended in 1896, the ofHcials stating that the time was inopporttme 
for any further extension of factory legislation. 
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into two hostile factions, the Miners' Federation on the one 
hand, and the county unions of Northumberland and Durham 
on the other. 

The miners of Northumberland and Durham were, for 
over a generation, the pioneers and energetic leaders of the 
movement in favor of the legal regulation of the conditions 
of labor in the mine. We need not again describe the 
machinery of the active legal and Parliamentary campaigns 
between 1843 ^"4 1887. From the appointment of the 
" Miners* Attorney-General " down to the death of Alexander 
Macdonald, the promoters of the successive Mines Regulation 
Acts drew their strongest support from the two Northern 
counties. We have described elsewhere ^ the curious com- 
bination of industrial circumstances and economic theories 
which have brought the Northumberland and Durham unions 
to a standstill as regards the legal regulation of their trade. 
They still nominally retain a separate political machinery 
under the name of the National Union of Miners.* But the 
cfTcctivc political influence of the miners of these counties is 
now expressed mainly by their three ofSctals having scats in 
the House of Commons. These members, in conjunction 
with the leading local officials of the Northumberland and 
Durham Unions, object to the extension of legal regulation, 
and actively oppose the Eight Hours' Bill. 

The great bulk of the miners have, however, retained 
their belief in the Method of Legal Enactment, and are to-day 
even more persistent than their fathers in demanding its 
further application. The Miners' Federation of Great Britain 
(established 1887, and now counting 200,000 members), 
which we described in our chapter on " The Unit of Govern- 
ment," is essentially a political organisation. It deals, it Ls 
true, also with Collective Bargaining, in so far as anything 

* History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 284-292, 377-380. 

* This federal body, formed by Alexander Macdonald exclusively for Parlia- 
mentary purposes, once included practically all the miners* unions in the kingdom » 
and was, in its time, the most influential political organisation in the Trade 
Union world. To-day it is confined to the two unions of Northumberland and 
Durham, and retains only a shadowy separate existence. 
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appraaehli^ to a Natfcmsl Agreement is concerned. But all 
the fMxIinwy busitieu of Mutual Insurance and Collective 
Baffiklnlng b performed by the separate county unions, and 
' nine-tenths (rf the Tederal work relates, like that of the United 
Textile FacfaJTy Worker^ Association, to matters in which 
legislative or governmental interference is required. Like the 
Cotton Operatives, too, the Miners' Federation acts through a 
Representative Assembly and an Executive which Is virtually 
a cabinet of the salaried ofUcints of the constituent Unions. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that this organisation 
, exercises great political power, and it \s, in Parliamentary 
influence, second only to the United Textile Factory Workers' 
Association. In one respect it is <K'en stronger. Owing to 
the loyalty of the miners to their leaders, and to their demo- 
cratic fervor, the Parliamentary and local eiectiOM in mistiag 
constituencies may be said to be entirely controlled by the 
miners' organisations. No candidate can be elected who 
docs not support their programme. It is in the manipula- 
tion of both political parties in the House of Commons that 
the Miners fall behind the Cotton Operatives. The Miners' 
Federation has, in the first place, to struggle against the very 
serious obstacle presented by the resolute hostility of the 
Northumberland and Durham unions, In the Parliament of 
1 893-95 if Mr. Pickard or Mr. Woods proposed some measure 
desired by the Miners' Federation, he was pretty sure to be ' 
answered not by an employer, but by Mr. Ilurt or Mr. 
I'cnwick, speaking for the miners of the two Northern 
counties. The fact too, that all the miners' representatives 
in the House of Commons arc loyal supporters of one political 
party interferes, to some extent, with their influence both with 
that party and with its op))oncnts. And although this great 
federation can count among its odlcials men of ability, 
cx(>criencc, and unquestioned Intcgility, we arc Inclined to 
doubt whether the general level of technical and economic 
knowledge among them is quite as high as that of the staff 
of the Cotton Operatives, recruited as the latter is by 
competitive examination. It is, perhaps, due to this fact that 
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tiitt MfnenT oflScUs do not m yet reilte the neoeirftf of 
expert legil and Parliamentary coitniel In their defibeiationii 
and make fiur lest use than the Cotton Operatives of outside 
help. They have no intercourse with the Government Mines 
Inspectors, and, unlike the Cotton Operatives, they do not 
enjoy the advantage of constantly meeting, on terms of eaqr 
equality, the salaried officers of the cm^layenl associations. 
Moreover, they have no organ of their own in the press, and 
they seldom contribute to other newspapers. Strong in their 
numbers and their concentrated electoral power, the Miners 
havc^ in fact, hitherto somewhat suflcrcd from their isolation. 
But notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the steady tmpiove- 
ment and progressive eIaboratk>n of the Mines Regulatkm 
Act^ in the face of powerful capitalist oppositbn, bears 
eloquent testimony to the past and present effectiveness dt 
the Mineral political organisations. 

No trade society other than those connected with cotton 
and coal has developed any cflcctive machinery for obtaining 
the legal regulations which are demanded by its members. 
This is, in some cases, to be attributed to the absence, among 
the rank and file, of any keen desire for special Acts of 
Parliament . Some pou*crful unions, like the United Society 
of Boilcrmaken, which enforces a rigid limit on the numb^ 
of apprentices, are com(virati\*cly indiflcrcnt to the law as an 
instrument for obtaining; the conditions of labor that they 
desire* Ihit there arc other tmJcs which icd, even more 
strongly than the Cotton Operatives and Miners, their 
dependence on the Method of Legal Enactment as the only 
ell^ivc way of nccuring what thc}* consider fair conditions 
of employment Not to mention sucli modem or^nisations 
AS tho!4e of the Gasworkcrs aiul Seamen, whose objccu arc 
mainly k^i«lAti\^ wc uatch old-c>tAbStNhcd unions like the 
Amalgamated S«vicl>* of Tailors, thc 5ic\*cral societies of 
culkty workem of ShoAWId, and the Hosiers of the Midland 
Counties all ^imi\£ their aJ4;>irations on thc k^ regulation 
of home^vyrk^ an\l the prohibition of insidious forms of 
*tfuck«^ T^ivkal *'t^kl unionists* like the Iionfoundcrs» 
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Stonemasons, and Engineers are constantly i i 

majorities in favor of drastic legal enactmen 
the better sanitation of their workplaces, for ;- 

cautions against accidents, for the compulsor i 

' of those who sufTcr through negligence, for 1 i n 

all public contracts of the Standard Rates of ^ t- 

but in recent years not least, for the suppress n 

and the maintenance of a Lcrjal Day, Ai ' in too 

much to say that, as regards all these poi lisnH 

Trade Unions, with their hundreds of thou^ai.^. 
exercise, to-day, practically no appreciable influe uii me 
House of Commons and, unlike the Cotton and 

Miners, have not learnt either to supplement s of 

sympathetic philanthropists, or to strengthen tne nas of 
willing politicians. The problem of superposing an uiijanisa- 
tion according to locality upon one according to trades, has, 
in fact, proved too complicated for Trade Union statesman- 
. ship. 

Wc shall best understand this failure by considering first 
the difficulties that prevent any single trade from attaining 
political influence, and then the kind of organisation by which 
such difTiculticS' might be overcome. The typical Trade 
Union has its members scattered in small groups, each of 
which makes up a tiny fraction of an electoral constituency. 
The adult male Cotton Operatives of Oldham practically 
dominate the local electorate, but the Oldham Plumbers 
number only 69, and the Oldham Carpenters only 153 
—contingents too small to be able to impress their views 
on Parliamentary candidates. At Morpeth again, the Coal- 
miners have, for over twenty years, been able to actually 
return one of their own officials as the member. But the 
Morpeth Tailors number only five, and are thus practically 
helpless. Even in London, where the Amalgamated Society 
of Tailors dominates its own skilled branch of the trade, its 
two thousand members are spread over sixty constituencies. 
It is evident that the only way by which the men engaged 
in such widely dispersed industries as building and tailoring 
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can fofce tbdr grievances on an Ignorant public or a ffdactant 
Parliament, Is fay combined action among the different trades 
of eadi constituency. Even the Engineers, who are in certain 
centres aggrq;ated in large numbers, are politically wtalceiied 
in their own strongholds by their division into sectional 
societies. And joint action is even more clearly necessary 
in the case of the great number of Httle local tnules, which 
have not the compensation of numerous branches and a large 
i^;grq[ate membership. Now, the long and varied experience 
of the Cotton Operatives and, to a lesser extent, that of the 
Coalmincm prove that if a political federation is to be 
successful, three conditions are. absolutely indispensable. 
There must. In the first place, be a vigorous central executive, 
to which is entrusted the entire direction of all the pro- 
ceedings. In effective connection with this central committee, 
there must be local organisations in the various constituencies, 
always prompt to obc>' the directions of the leaders, and to 
subordinate other interests to the main object Finally, the 
central committee must not only have in its service an 
adequate staff of able men as officials, but must also know 
how to command, either for love or money, and be willing 
frequently to usc,'thc professional advice of trained experts in 
law, in Parliamentary procedure, in administration, and in 
what may be called general politics. 

It may at first be thought that, in the annual Triide 
Union Congress, the Parliamentary Committee, and the local 
Trades Councils, the Trade Union world possesses a political 
machinery fulfilling these elementary conditions. There is a 
Representative Assembly, to which nearly every organised 
trade sends delegates. This assembly has nothing to do 
with Mutual Insurance or Collective Bargaining, and deals 
exclusively with the political interests of the Trade Union 
world. It elects a Cabinet of thirteen members, on which 
sit some of the ablest salaried officers of the movement. 
The duty of this " Parliamentary Committee" is expressly 
defined to be "to watch all legislative measures directly 
affecting the question of Labor, to initiate such legislative 
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action as Congress may direct, and to prcpati^ 
for the Congress." ' Finally there exist, in ovei larea 

towns, which together elect a third of the House of (..ommons, 
joint committees of the local Trade Union branches, formed 
"to watch over the general interests of Labor — political and 
social — both in and out of Parliament."' But a short 
examination of the constitution and working of this organ- 
isation Willi we think, make clear that, whatever outward 
resemblances to an effective political machine it may pos- 
sess, it lacks all the essential conditions of efficiency and 
success. 

Let us, to begin with, take the Parliamentary Committee, 
upon which, to follow the analogy of the Cotton Operatives, 
should fall the duties of formulating a national Trade Union 
programme, of guiding the deliberations of the Trade Union 
Congress, of directing the necessary political campaign 
throufjhout I'lc constituencies, and finally, of conducting the 
desired measures through Parliament- But the Parliamentaiy 
Committee has, for the last twenty years, had practically no 
means of fulfilling these functions. The central executive* • 
of the unions, from whom alone any responsible statement of 
the trade grievances and proposals can be obtained, seldom 
dream of communicating their desires Xt the Parliamentary 
Committee. This has naturally followed from the fact that 
there is no central staff able to cope with such proposals as 
have from time to time come in.* For all the Parliamentary 
and other business of the Trade Union world as a whole, 
there is jjrovidcd only a single secretary, who is usually one 
of the " Labor Representatives " in the Hou.% of Commons, 

I AdkiuIliI Stiinitiiig OrJori, dmwn up \sf I'ailbmcntarjp Cummlltee, 
Novcmtivr i!t<i4. 

* Kuk-sorilK l/milonTmJci Council, nviwd March 189J. The Muichcttet 
and Sallbnl Tmdcs Council (eitablUbed iltM) (kclatcs that iti objecti ue "to 
mtlcti ov«r (lie Micial and paliticsl tighti and inleiciU oT Labor, loco) and 
naflonal, but not or party political character. Iti diitin shall be to direct the 
poMrcT niul influence possessed bjr il* coiuiituenti, in promoting and luppiMling 
MCh rncanum ai niny apjicnr likely to iocreuc (he comCoit and happincu of th« 
people, and generally to assist in securing ibe ends for which Trade Union* wen 
catlwl into eiiitcnce." (Keixwi foe 1890.) 

» JJilltrji 0/ TraJt UuiimilM, pp. 356-358, 470-474' 
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widi prior duties to hb own constituency. For the last five 
years the occupant of the post has been a salaried official of 
his own union, busily occupied with its particular sectional 
interests. The Parliamentary Committee admittedly pays 
only for the leavings of his time and attention, a large part 
of the salary of ;C200 ^ going, in fact, to the son or friend 
who does the routine office work during his frequent absences 
from London. It is therefore impossible for the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to investigate grievances, or to form an 
independent judgment on technical proposals. The members 
of the Committee arc, no doubt, severally quite competent to 
deal with their own trades, but for the Committee as a whole 
to act on this assumption necessarily means its implicit 
acceptance of the technical proposals of any one of its 
members. As rq^rds the vast majority of unrepresented 
trades the Committee has absolutely no means of ascertaining, 
either what is complained of, or what remedies are practicable. 
J^or docs it ever occur to the Parliamentary Committee to 
attempt to make up for this deficiency by seeking expert or 
professional advice, for which Congress has never been asked 
to provide funds. We despair of making any middle-class 
student realise the strength and persistency of this disinclina- 
tion of Trade Unionists to call in outside counsel. A Board 
of Railway Directors or a Town Council do not imagine 
that they are bartering their independence or impairing their 
dignity when they consult an engineer or a solicitor, or when 
they employ an actuary or a rarliamcntary draughtsman. 
Though they are themselves what the Trade Unionists would 
call " practical men " they invariably commit even their own 
proposals to professional experts to be critically examined 
and put into proper form. . But owing, we believe, to a 
combination of sturdy independence, naTve self-complacency, 
and an extremely narrow outlook on affairs, the Parliamentary 
Committee, like most Trade Union organisations, apparently 
regard themselves as competent to be their own solicitors, 
their own actuaries, and even their own Parliamentary 

> Raised, in 1S96, to jf 300. • 
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draughtsmen.^ It is unnecessary to add that, in eadi 
capacity, they attain the proverbial result 

Any idea of intellectual leadership of thie Trade Union 
world has accordingly long since been abandoned by the 
Parliamentary Committee. This has entailed the degcnera« 
tion of the Trade Union Congress. The four or five hundl^ 
members coming from all trades and parts of the kingdom 
are largely unknown to each other and new to their work. 
Each delegate brings to the meeting his own pet ideas and 
legislative projects. In order to make such a Representative 
Assembly into a useful piece of democratic machinery, the 
first requisite is a strong " Frqnt Bench " of responsible 
leaders, who have themselves arrived at a definite aiid con- 
sistent policy. But this, as we have seen, is beyond the 
capacity of the Parliamentary Committee in its present lack 
of information, staff, and expert counsel. What happens, in 
fact, is that a few stock resolutions arc moved by members 
of the Committee, but nine-tenths of the time of Congress is 
given to the casual proposals sent in by the rank and file. 
These arc not examined or reported on by the Parliamentary 
Committee, or even referred for consideration to special 
committees elected for the purpose. They appear higgledy- 
pitjgledy in the agenda of the Congress sitting as a whole, 
the order in which they are discussed being decided by lot* 
The bewildered delegates, fresh from the bench or the mine, 
find themselves confronted with a hundred and fifty hetero- 
geneous proposals, some containing highly technical amend- 
ments of the statutes relating to particular trades, others 
being mere pious aspirations for social amelioration, and 
others, again, involving far-reaching changes in the economic 
and political constitution of the country. All these come 
before Congress with equal authority ; are explained in five- 

* Wc liavc ftl ready nicniionc<l thai the United Textile Factory Workers* 
A^«KKiaiion is honorably distinguished among Trade Unions for its freedom from 
this defect. The Co-operative and Friendly Society Movements have, to a large 
extent, learnt a similar lesson. 

- Some improvement has 1)een made in this respect during the last year or 
two, thne notices of motion being now classified according to their subjects. 
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mipwte i pee cho ; and as regards four out of every five^get 
passed without inquiry or discrimination.^ Instead of m 
ddibenlive assembly checking and ratifying a programme 
picparedt after careful investigation* by a responsible Cabinet* 
the Trade Union Congress is now an unorganised public meet* 
ing^ utterly unable to formulate any consistent or practical 
policy.. 

In the absence alike of an effective central executive* and 
of any definite programme, it is of minor import tliat the 
joint committees which should act in the several constituencies 
ere themselves ineflkient, and compfetely diitorced from the 
other. parts of the machine. We do not need to repeat our 
detailed description and working of the Trades Councils.' It 
Is obvious that if such Councils are to be of any use in 
influencing the constituencies, they must receive the confidence 
and support of the central executive of each trade, and 
strictly co-ordinate all their political action with that of the 
Parliamentary Committee. But for reasons on which we 
have elsewhere dwelt, the central executives of the national 
trade societies view with suspicion and jealousy the very 
existence of local committees over whose action they have 
.no control. The Parliamentary Committee, which ought to 
exercise that control, has, in the absence of a real programme 
and of anything like an office staff, for many >-cars given up 
all attempts to direct, or e\-en to influence, the bodies through 
which alone it could conduct an effective electoral campaign. 
Without IcadcrshipiWithout an official programme,ahd without 
any definite work, the Trades Councils ha\-e become, in effect, 
microscopic Trade Union Congresses, vn\\i all the deficiencies 
of unoc)^ni^ public meetings. Their wild and inconsistent 
rcsolutkms, no less than their fitful and erratic action, have 
natural))* inccvartctl the dislike of the central executives, and 
of the salaried i^icials who dominate the Parliamentary 
Committee. Siikc 1895 they ha\-c even been excluded 
fKMn p»rticip»tion in the Trade Union Congress. Thus 

• '/*M*. |*fw 44«M44* 400, 407. 
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there is now no working connection b et we en the central oom- 
mittce and the organisations in the several constitoendei. 

We see therefore that, notwithstanding a great parade of 
political influence, the Trade Union world, as a whole, is 
really without an organised machinery for using the Method 
of Legal Enactment This outcome of thirty yeutf effort 
may well lead to doubts whether it is practicable to construct 
efficient machinery for the political business of the whole 
Trade Union world. Some persons may suggest that the ex* 
perience of the Cotton Operatives and the Coalminers points 
rather to the development of separate political machinery 
for each great group of industries. On this assumption 
we should have political federations of the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding trades, of the various branches of the Clothing 
Trade, of the Uuikling and Furniture Trades, and perhaps 
even of the Transport Workers and the General Laborers. 
But whether the 'machinery for using the Method of Legal 
Enactment covers the whole Trade Union world, or. is con- 
fined to particular sections, it will not be possible for it to 
obtain even such success as has been won by the Cotton 
Operatives and the Coalminers without a radical change in 
spirit, if not also in form. It may safely be predicted that 
no Parliamentary organisation of the Trade Union world will 
be politically cfTcctive until the narrow limits of its action are 
definitely recognised, and until the separate functions of the 
Central . Federal Executive, the Representati\*e Asiscmbly, 
and the Local Councils are clearly understood, and placed in 
proper co-ordination with each other. 

Let us first consider the importance of recognising the 
narrow limits within which such political influence must be 
exercised. Wc have here, in fact, a particular application 
of the principles upon which, as we showed in our chapter 
on '* Intcrunion Relations," any combined action must be 
based. The paramount condition of stable federation is, as 
we have suggested, that the constituent bodies should be 
united only in so far as they possess interests in common, 
and that in respect of all other matters they should retain 
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fhdr Independence. The Trade Union Congrest Is a fedem- 
tion for obtaining, by Parliamentary action, not. social reform 
generally, but the particular measures desired by its constituent 
Trade Unions.^ These all desire certain measures of l^al 
regulation confined to their own particular trades, and th^ 
are prepared, if this limitation is observed, to back up each 
Olher^s demands. On many important subjects, sudi as Free- 
dom of Combination, Compensation for Accidcnts,Truck,Sani* 
tation, '^ the Particulars Clause," the weekly payment of wa^rcs, 
and the abolition of disciplinaiy finc^ they are united on 
general measures. But directly the Congress diverges from 
its narrow Trade Union function, and expre^es any opinion, 
cither on general social reforms or party politics, it is bound 
to alienate whole sections of its constituents. The Trade 
Unions join the Congress for the promotion of a Parlia* 
mentary policy desired, not merely by a majority, but by all 
of them ; and it is a violation of the implied contract between 
them to use the political force, towards the creation of which 
all are contributing^, for the purposes of any particular political 
party. The Trade Unionists of Northumberland and-Durham 
are predominantly Liberal. Those of Lancashire arc largely 
Conservative. Those of Yorkshire and London, again, arc 
deeply impregnated with Socialism. If the Congress adopts 
the Shibboleths, or supports the general policy of any of 
the three parties which now— on questions outside Trade 
Unionism— divide the allegiance of British workmen, its 
influence is at once destroyed. The history of the Trade 
Union Congress during the last twenty years emphatically 
confirms this view. Whether it is " captured *• by the 
Liberals (as in 1878-85) or by the Socialists (as in 1893-94); 
whether it is pledged to Feasant Proprietorship or to Land 
Nationalisation ; whether it declares in favor of Bimetal- 
lism or the ^ Nsltionalisation of the means of production, 

^ In the course of our subsequent analysis of the Trade Union Kef^lationt 
themselves, and in our final survey, we shall discover the political programme for 
the Trade Union worUl. See the chapters on '* The Economic Characteristics 
of Trade Unionism ** and *' Trade Unionism and Democracy." 
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distribution, and exchange,'* it equally destroys its capacity 
for performing its proper work, and provokes a reaction 
which nullifies its political influence. 

Once this limitation were understood and definitely 
recognised, it would become possible to weld the separate 
parts of the existing Trade Union organisation into a political 
machinery of considerable influence. The first requisite 
would be a central federal committee, meeting exclusively 
for the definite political purposes which we h&ve indicated. 
To this Parliamentary Committee the central executive of 
each national trade would bring its particular grievances, 
with the remedies proposed, just as the Weavers' executive 
submits to the United Textile Factory Workers' Association 
its objections to over-steaming and its proposals for the 
abolition of this practice. On no account must any proposal 
be taken up by the Parliamentary Committee which had not 
received the express endorsement of the central executive of 
the trade concerned. Any departure from this rule would 
brin^ the federal committee into conflict with its real con- 
stituents, and deprive it of all guarantee that the proposal 
had been accepted by the bulk of the members most directly 
to be affected. But this endorsement would not in itself 
sufTice. The Parliamentary Committee, acting in conjunction 
with the officers of the trade concerned, would have to take 
expert advice as to the extent of the grievance, the practica- 
bility of the remedy proposed, and the best^form in which it 
could be put. The approved legislative proposals of the 
several trades could then be marshalled into a precise and 
consistent Parliamentary programme, from which all vague 
aspirations or rhetorical claptrap would be excluded. When 
the programme for the year had, after careful investigation 
and thought, at last been framed, it would have to be pre- 
sented to a Representative Assembly of all the trades. In 
emphatic contrast with the practice of the present Trade 
Union. Congress, it should be made a cardinal rule that no 
proposition for political action should be brought before the 
Assembly, unless it had first been submitted to the Parlia- 
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oientifjr Coainihtee fbr Invesdgatioo and report Whh Mch 
a nile tbe dd^ates firom each trade would find before them 
the propotab which had been sent np by their e x ec utiv et» 
couched in the best possible language* and recommended to 
the dd^ates of the other trades by the cumulative authority 
of tiie oflkiab of the industry concerned, the skilled political 
staff of the Parliamentaiy Committee itself» and the l^al and 
administrative experts who had been consulted. At this 
stag^ discussion 1^ all .the trades would serve to reveal-any 
htmt divergence of interest or policy which would militate 
against the electoral success of even a perfectly devised 
programme; But such an assembly would fulfil a much 
more important purpose than merely amending and ratify* 
ii^ an oflkial programme. It would enable the leaders to 
explain the several itcmsp and demonstrate to the whole 
Trade Union world their necessity, adequacy, and consistency 
with the common interests of all Trade Unionists. 

The programme once settled, the work of political 
Station \\x>uld bcgin^ Here the Parliamentary Committee 
jwould have to be supplemented by a local federation in each 
(tituency. This local body would naturally be formed, 
like the present Trades Councils, of representatives from all 
le Trade Union branches in the constituency, or in the 
^wn. It would be vital to its efficiency and success that 
le central exccuti\'cs of the several .trades should regard its 
institution as of national importance to them ; urge their 
inches to elect their most responsible members ; and give 
every encouragement to contribute their quota of the 
local expenses from the societ>''s funds. It goes without 
tying that these local councils must, no less strictly than 
'^the Trade Union Congress, avoid all bias in favor of one or 
other political party, and confine themselves rigidly to Trade 
Union objects. But their proceedings must be subject to a 
yet narrower limit. Unlike the existing Trades Councils, 
they must realise that it is no part of their business to 
frame the Parliamentary programme even in matters on 
which all their constituent branches are unanimous. 
TOL.I T 
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foQowt from the (act diat each tiide oii»t beilaalt with at a 
nattofial unit Befeie the Engineers or tiia Talkm can hiope 
to get any amendment of the law rdating to their tffaih^ all 
the brandies from one end of the kingdom to tfie other most 
be prepared to back up an identical demand; and the 
demand must be formulated in terms a^Ue of befaig 
pressed upon Ministers and the administrative ^cperts^ 
This identity and precision can only be secured by central 
aiction. The work of the load Trades GMindls musti tiiere*. 
fore, as regards all Parliamentary action^ be ejeecutive oidy. 
Both in order to retain the confidence of the central executive 
of each trade, and to function projpNsrly as a part of the 
political machine^ the local councils would have rigidly to 
confine themselves to pushing the official Trade Union 
programme for the time being. If any of their members 
wanted this programme altered, he could bring his proposal 
forward in the local branch of his own union, have it voted 
upon by liis fellow-tradesmen, and get it sent up to his own 
central executive. If it was not a matter on which his own 
Trade Union could be induced to take action, it would most^ 
assuredly not be fit for adoption by a federation of Trade 
Unions. The local Trades Council would, without inter 
fering with general policy, find abundant occupation ir. 
organising and educating the local Trade Unionist electors , 
in carrying out the frequent instructions received from th 
skilled political staff of the Parliamentaiy Committee irji' 
watching and criticising the action of the Parliamenta 
representatives of the constituency, to whatever party the> 
belon{;cd ; in supplementing and sui^rvising the local work o 
the mines, factory, and sanitary insjxrctors ; and, wherever i 
was thought fit, in conducting a municipal campaign. For 
all elections to local bodies, it could, of course, frame its 
own programme. Here it would have to act as its own 
Representative Assembly. Like the Trade Union Congress 
the Trades Council would have to elect and to trust a 
responsible cabinet ; to restrict it to a Trade Union as dis- 
tinguished from a general political programme ; to provide it 
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irith <Mfeers and funds adequate to Its task ; te expect diat 
it should act only after inqniiy and expert or professlooal 
idvice ; and above all, to Insist Aat It should keep Itself fiee 
ifoai susfrfcfcxi of acting In the Interests of any particular 
party* 

We are thus brought back, at each stage of the organ- 
isation, to the paramount need of intellectual leaderships 
Without concert e d federal action between the. trsdes, no 
progress can be made in carrying out their desires for the 
use of the Methckl of Lq^al Enactment Without a central 
eommlttee really directing and concentrating the action of 
the local councils, no electoral campaign can ever be effec- 
tive. Without a ^ Front Bench " of responsible leaders* iio 
Representative Assembly can ever formulate a consistent 
programmei or rise above the d^^ty of a public meetii^. 
The great oflRcials of the leading trades must realise that it 
Is their duty, not merely to stir up their own branches to 
IM)le and fitful agitation for the particular Iq^al leibmis that 
Amjt desire themselves, but to get oonstnicted the federal 
avganisatioa which alone can secure their aooomplishmcnt 
In this iederal organisation they must themsdves-tal» the 
leading part. For this work they are at present, with all 
their cai^city and force, usually quite unfit. Each man 
knows his own trade, and the desires of his own union, but 
Ia both i):iH>rant and indiiTerent as to the needs or desires of 
CVCf)* \4hcr trade. Before thc>' can form anything like a 
Cabinet with a definite and consistent policy, the}* must 
kwm how to frame a |>redse and detailed programme which 
fthall IneUhIc the {viniculAr le*^*!$Ia:ive regulations desired by 
tach tra^k", whibt a\\>iding the Shil>bo2cihs of any pcditical 
pM^ N\>c i:i thi« An imiK>s$ib!e dream. At one period, as we 
haw tfeic^ here ^le»criK>J/ the Trade Union world possessed, 
li^ ^th^ Junta "" and their immcv!:at^ successors* an e xtr emely 
KJIrii^t Cal>inot. which both k>i the Trade Union Congress 
Misl ^n\^t\\l the action of the Trades Councils. In ckse 
iWMiMnKatkxn with the excicutix^rs of the great trades, and 
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maUiV noftlilted ow of expert eoonad, tUt Junta prepared 
' & ifeasoned and pnietictble proEmomei' explained it to 
representative gatheringi by which It wu ratified ; and 
«nll3ted the Tradei CoundU In an eq^niscd electoral 
campaign In Iti suppMt. The remit waa aeen io the . 
memorable Parliamentary triumptu of 1871 and X8/5. 
\yith the passing avray of the Junta, and the b wac h b et we en 
the Parliamentary Committee and Its unpaid coonarilow^ 
this <^cctlve leadership came InsensIUy to an end. - If tfie 
machinery Is i^n to become efTcctlve, the FarUamentaiy 
Committee must realise that Its duty Is . to lead both ttte 
- Trade Union Congress and the Trades CouocUs; to 
Ibrmutatc its own policy ; to provide itself wlA an adequate 
salaried staff; and, above all, to. make the fullest possIUe 
use of professional - experts. With the creatioa of a 
' strongly ccntraliiicd, and thoroughly eqtdpped political 
federation confining its work exclusively to Trade Union 
'objects, the organised trades might reasonably hope to obtain 
the snine measure of success in the detailed legal regulation 
of the conditions of their labor, as that achieved by such 
" old Parliamentary hands " as the Coalminers and the 
Cotton Operatives, whilst these latter unions would find 
their power to obtain further regulation in their own trades 
Indefinitely increased by the effective support of the whole 
Trade Union world.' 

' Ttw iki^-ncraliun of Ihs whole pollUctl mnchlncry hu, durfnc th« lut 
few yean, iKcimia Mt ulwioui to itw knilinf; Triulc Unlunliii, Ihat tpniniodlc 
atlcmirtu nt icfiwni have livvn niiulv. We cunnut, in ihli >nalyitent volume, |^ 
inlnllHiih'liiiliiirilicUKty urbuwlharaiU«iiieninry CDRimiUcuur iHgs, by Iha 
cnnini; nitc of lli cimiiuwn, IiiijnkwiI a. IxmhI new cnniiiiiiilun on (he Trad* 
. Uiiiun Cun^ivu. We nccil only rcmlnil the mulct ilut by (he new iitnodini; 
Orileri, which were hvM Io govi-m ihc (Jntiliff Con^rL-m before they wera 
ailupicl, (he I'arlinrncni.iry Cuiiiiiiidec brouclu 111 (lirce imjiotlanl hinovaUuTU. 
No Tc.iile Unionu( could be elected u s dulvEnte unlcu he wm eilhcr a paid 
olHcial of hii own union, ot uIm; itill woiking at hli ori|;inal trade. The Tiadel 
Councili were excluded fiom all [C]ircscnt.ilion or participalEon in the Gmgieu. 
And, mm! imporinnt of alt, (he method of votinj; in Coocrot wat changed from 
Ihe ordinary practice of Keprcsentalivti Atiemliliv* (o a «v)tein of voting by 
tiadci, Thvie aiicralioiu, it will be leen, do not proceed nlung the linei which 
we have tut'cnied. There I> no ptopuul to incicaie (he cflicjcncy o> i((er^()Kn 
Ibe ilafT of the rarliiiiicntary Cuniniillec, at tu co-ordinnte the wvcral jiarti of 
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tbt politkil machine. Instesd of intelleetvil Icadenhip being pcovided* «• 
an attempt merely to silence or exclude the trouUeiome dementi. We need 
not dwell apon the fint of the alterationi, aimed, as it was, merely at one or two 
inflaential delegates whose exclusion was desired by the dominant officials. By 
abruptly turning out the Trades Councils, who actually initiated the Congreia 
twenty-seven years before, and had ever since taken a vigorous part, the 
Parliamentary Committee cut adrift the very bodies upon which any efl<BCtiire 
Trade Union campaign in the constituencies-must dqiend. The Trades Councils, 
thus *' outlawed " from the Trade Union world, arc now centres of bitter hostility 
to the salaried officials of the great trades ; sources of duucnsion and political 
weakness, instead of being valuable supports and allies. But the most important 
and, as we think, most injurious change was that cfloctcd in the method of 
voting. Prior to 1S95, though the Unions were allowed to send delegates in 
proportion to their mcml>ership and contribution to the Congress funds, each 
delegate had an individual vote, and no proxy voting was allowed. In this 
way, the larger unions could, if they chose to send their full number of dele* 
gates, exercise their due proportion of voting power, liut the ofTicials of som« 
|x>werful societies found the arrangement inconvenient. In some cases their 
societies demurred to the expense of sending more than three or fuur delegates, 
and thus failed to secure a proportionate innucnce. In other coxes when the full 
numlier of delegates was sent, some of these insisted on excrcisin;; an independent 
Judgment, and voted according to their own political sympathies, or in response 
to appeals from the smaller trades. In the absence of any leadership of the 
Congress as a whole, indc|>cnclcnce degenerated into anarchy. To the practical 
ofliciaU of the Coal nnd Cottim industries, the flighty and irresponsible Ix^haviour 
of the Congress appearcil likely to militate against the success of the particular 
technical measures promoted by their own unions. It dties not seem to have 
occurred to them that it might be their duty to put their brains into the 
business ; to come forward as the Cabinet of the Congress, formulating a con« 
sistent iKilicy for the Trndc Union world as a whole ; and boldly to ap[H:al for 
the confidence and the pecuniary supix)rt by which alone any policy could lie 
carried into effect. Tlie investigation and co-ordination of the needs of the 
several trades would have involved, instead of an occasional pleasant jaunt to 
Ix>ndon, a good deal of hard tliinking, and many tedious consultations with 
experts of all kinds. It was easier to put themselves in a ])osition mechanically 
to stop the passing of any resolution which seemed likely to be injurious to their 
tr.vles. Tlic four representatives of the coal and cotton intlustries on the 
committee, therefore, insisted on the ndt»ption of the so-called •* proxy voting *• 
used by the Miners* Federation in their own conferences. Under this system 
each trade as a whole is accorded the nunt1>cr of voles to which its aggregate 
mcmlicrship entitles it, but is not rcr|^lired to send more than a single delegate. 
If more than one are sent, they may decide among themselves how the vote of 
the trade sluill Iw cast, and may even entrust their voting cards to one among 
their numlicr, nnd leave the Congress. It is obvious that this mechanical system 
of voting tends to throw the entire ))ower in the hands of the officials. In fact, 
already at the Congress of 1S95, one society, enjoying forty-five votes, sent only 
its general secretary to represent it, and as this economical practice leaves the 
voting power of the union unim|\iircd, it will certainly be adopted by others. 
Ily this system the officers of the great unions have secured their own permanent 
re-election on the Parliamenthry Committee, and, wliencver needed, the power 
to reject any proposal l)efore Congress, without incurring cither the ** intolerable 
toil of thought," which due consi«ler.uion of the needs of the sma^ller trades would 
involve, or the trouble of any intellectual leadership of the Congress as a whole. 
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It will henceforth be lets than ever neoetsary for the oflSdab of the great trades 
to intervene in the debates, or to seek to guide the lets experienced lectkmt of 
the Trade Union world. Already at Cardiff signs were not wanting that in 
future Congresses we shall see the big officials, holding the pock of voting cards 
allotted to their own unions, listening contemptuously to the debating of the 
smaller trades, and silently voting down any proposition which displeases thenu 

But the new Standing Orders do more than destroy the value of the Trade 
Union Congress as a deliberative assembly, and deprive it of its* functions as 
a representative gathering through which the policy and programme of the 
rarliamcntary Committee might be explained to the Trade Unibn world. The 
new system of voting contravenes, in the worst possible ii-ay, the principles of 
representation which we have, in our chapter on "Interunion Relations,** 
deduced from the nature of federal association, and is therefore fraught with 
the gravest danger to the stability of the Congress. The Congress, including as 
it does, many divergent, and even opposing interests, can never be more than a 
loose federation for the limited purposes which its several sections have really in 
common. Its decisions ou(;ht therefore to be arrived at, not by mere majority 
vote, but by consultation between the sections, with a view of discovering the 
** greatest common measure.'* Uut under the present system the Miners* Fcdera« 
tion and the United Textile Factory Workers* Association together number a 
third of the meml)ership represented at the Congress, whilst so long as they act 
in conjunction with the Anial{;amated Societies of Engineers and Carpenters, and 
the National Union of Hoot and Shoe Operatives, they constitute an absolute 
majority of any |K)ssible Congress. To give to five trades an absolute majority 
over the combined forces of all the rest, must, if persisted in,, either extinguish 
nny chance of energetic political co-o|K>ralion by the others, or else lead to these 
foriaihj a new federation of their own. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE STANDARD RATB 

AllONO Trade Union Regulations there is one which stands 
out as practically universal, namelyi the insistence on pay* 
ment according to some definite standardi nniform in its 
application. Even so rudimcntaiy a form of combination as 
the ** shop club " requires that all its members shall receive; 
as a minimum, the rate agreed upon with the foreman for 
the particular job. The organised local or national union 
carries the principle further, and insists on a Standard Rate 
of payment for all its members in the town or district The / 
Standard Rate, it should be observed, is only a minimum, V 
never a maximum. The Friendly Society of Operati\*e /^ 
Stonemasons, for instance, agrees (1897) with the London 
Central Master Builders' Association that all its able-bodied 
members shall receive not less than tenpence halfpenny per 
hour. But the Society has no objection to an employer 
offering a particular stonemason, whose skill or character 
is valued, any higher rate that he may choose. The 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors, in conjunction with the 
Master Tailors' Association of the particular town, settles a 
** log " fixing the payment for each kind of garment But 
this does not prevent West End master tailors, with the full 
sanction of the union, paying some members far above the 
London log rates. In fact, though there are certain seeming 
exceptions with which we shall deal separately, we know of 
no case in which a Trade Union forbids or discourages its 
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memben from reodiving a higher imie of femoiie mtlon , for 
the wiMrk actually performedi duui the coimiioii Standaid 
Rate fixed for the whole body. 

But although the Standard Rate Is a n^ifaiMHii, not a 
maximum, the establishment of this mltrfmum neoMarily 
results in a nearer approximation to equality of rates than 
would otherwise prcvaiL Trade Union officials who haw had 
to construct a piecework list, or to extend sudi a list from one 
shop to the whole town, or from one town to the whole 
trade, know that, in order to secure a standard list of prioesi 
they have had to pare down the rates hitherto enjo])^ by 
particular shops or even particular towns. It h exacdy 
this willingness on the part of the more fortunat^ situated 
sections of the trade to forq[o, for the sake of a Standard 
Rate, the higher rates which happen, by some accident, to 
have become current for a particular line of work, that makes 
uniformity possible We have already cited, in describing 
how Trade Unionism breaks down local monopoly, the case 
of the Cotton-weavers, who discovered that, in order to secure 
a uniform list of piecework prices — meaning, to the majority 
of members, an advance of wagcs-^ohe or two districts had 
to consent to a positive reduction of the rate^ they had 
hitherto enjoyed.* The powerful society of Flint Glass 
Makers has recently aflfdrdcd us an even more striking 
example. When in 1895 the Flint Glass Makers concerted 
with their employers a uniform "catalc^ue of prices" for all 
the glass works in Yorkshire, the York branch, which enjoyed 
higher rates than any other in the .county, at first vehemently 
protested. A uniform list, they urged, ''was impracticable, 
unless by some section of us making enormous sacrifices"; 
and its enforcement would involve the ** edifying spectacle of 
a Trade Union compelling it? members to work at a reduced 
wage, when neither they nor the employer desired it" • 
Notwithstanding this protest, the members of the union 

> See the chapter on *' The Unit of Government." 

* Letter from T. Mawson, a member of the York branch, in the FUmi Gkut 
Maktri Magazine^ October 1S95 ; vol. ii* No. S, pp. 427, 42S. 
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ipptoved tfie preparation of the rniUbrm lii^ wfaldi was 
tutmiitted to general meetings of all the Yorfc ihii e br an che s, 
fhe issue was thus put before the York memben^ and thoii^ 
t was ouide dear that the new list would involve a reduction 
)f thdr own eamingSp the feeling in favor of unifemi^ was 
o strong thati as the general secretary records^ out of a total 
)f eighty-four members in the branch at the timCp ^ the vote 
igainst the catalogue was only the miserable total of nine.** * 

This conception of a Standard Rate iSiSS we need hardly V 
sxplain, an indispensable requisite of Collective Bargaining. \ 
iVithout some common measure, applicable to all the work- 
nen conce rn ed, no general treaty with rqpud to wages 
irould be possible. But the use of a definite standard of 
neasuremcnt is not merely an adjunct of the Method of 
[Collective Bai^ning. It is required for any wholesale 
letermination of wages upon broad principles. The most 
lutocratic and unfettered employer spontaneously adopts 
Standard Rates for classes of workmen, just as the large 
shopkeeper fixes his prices, not according to the higgling 
rapacity of particular customers, but by a definite percentage 
>n cost' This conception of a consistent standard of 
measurement the Trade Union seeks to extend from 
^tablishments to districts, and from districts to the whole 
irea of the trade within the kingdom. 

This Trade Unionist insistence on a Standard Rate has 
l)ecn the subject of bitter denunciation. * The payment of ''bad ^ 
Bind lazy workmen as highly as those who are skilled and indus- 
trious,"* "setting a premium on idleness and incapacity,** 

I Address of the Central Secretary of the Society, in die Fiimi Class Mahr^ 
M^C»siMi, October 1895 ; voL ii. No. 8, pp. 447-451. 

* I*rnctical convenience and the growth of large establishments haTc, no 
loubt, much to do with the adoption of uniformity. The little working master. 
)r small employer, could know personally every workman, and adjust without > ^ 
much difKculty a graduated rate of wages. But the modem employer of labor \ 
Ni a large scale cannot l)e bothered with precisely graduated special rates for / 
Bach of his thousand " hands.*' It suits him better to adopt some common 
[>r{nclple of payment, simple of application by his clerks and easily comprehended 
yy the workmen. 

' A/insures />r putting an End /# tht Abuses •/ Trade Unions^ by Frederic 
lltll (I^ondon, 1 868), p. 3. So persistent is this delusion that Mr. Lecky, writiii|r 
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<«destniedvc to the legitteate/iambitM 
that "wont kind of Comroitnlsin, the ocpml fomttneiilioii of 

• all men," are only samples of the aburive iholoric of capitalists 
. and fdiilosoi^iers on the subject Even as latdy as 1871 
a distinguished economist poured out tii6 fcdlowing tirade 
against the assumed wickedness of the Trade Unkms In 
this respect : ^ Not yet, but in course of tiine^ as eeonomie 
principles become popularly undentood, we shall see Trade 
Unions purged of their most erroneous and mischievous 
purpose of socking an uni/artH raU ofwaga mUmU ngatd 
io difftrenin 0/ skiU^ iHowkdget imdmsiry^ aitd duuradmr. 
There is no tenet of Socialism more fatal in its consequences 
than this insidfous and plausible doctrine—a doctrine which, 
if acted upon rigidly for any length of time by.Ufge classes 
of men, would stop all progress. Put in plain language it 
means that there shall not be in the world any such thing as 
superior talent or attainment ; that every art and handicraft 
shall be reduced to the level of the commonest, mbst 
ignorant, and most stupid of the persons who belong to it." ^ 
Such criticisms are beside the mark. A very slight 
acquaintance with Trade Unionism would have shown these 
writers that a uniform Standard Rate In no way implies 
equality of weekly wages, and has no such object For 
good or for evil, the typical British workman is not by any 

■ means a Communist, and the Trade Union regulations are, 
as we shall see, quite free from any theoretic " yearnings for 
equal division of unequal earnings." 

The misapprehension arises from a confusion between 
the rate of payment and the amount actually earned by the 
workman. What the Trade Union insists on, as a necessary 
condition of the very existence of Collective Bargaining, is a 

I Standard Rate of payment for the work actually performed. 
But this is consistent with the widest possible divergence 

in 1896, naively echoes the charge against the Trade Unions by implying that 
**they insist on the worst workman being paid as much as the best." — DttM' 
eracy atui Liberty ^ vol. ii. p. 3S5. 

' Presidential Address of William Newmarch at Social Science Congress of 
1871 {Tra9uattions 0/ Social Science Aaociati^tt^ 1871, p. I17). 
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actual weekly incomes of diflerent workmen. 

D wc have the significant fact that the Standard Rate 

i . on by the great majority of Trade L'nicmists is, not* 

ucdnite sum per hour, but a list of picccu-ork prices, J 
c extent to which these [ucceu-ork lists pfc\-ail throughout 

country is seldom realised. Even those who h3\'e heard 
the elaborate tonnage rates of the Ironworkers, Stcel- 
stnelters, and Coalmincrs, and the complicated cotton lists, 
which tt^cther govern the remuneration of a fourth of the 
ide Union world, often forget the innumerable other 
ades, in which (as with the Tailors, Bootmakers, Com- 
positors, Coopers, Basketmakcrs, Brushmakcrs) lists of prices, 
signed by employers and employed, and rc\'iscd from time to 
time, date from the very beginning of the century.' When, 
as in all these cases, the Standard Rate takes the form of a 
schedule of piecework prices, it is clear that there can be no 
question of equalising the actual earnings of difleient work- 
men. One basketmaker or one coalminer may be earning 
two pounds a week, whilst another, receiving the same 
Standard Rate and working the same number of houn^ 
may get less than thirty shillings ; and another, putting in 
only half-time, may have only ten or fiileen shillings for his 
week's income. 

Nor can it be assumed that in the industries in which 
the Trade Union rate is not based on piecework, but takes the 
Ibnn of a definite standard wage per hour, this necessarily 
implies equality of remuneration. Even where workmen in 
such trades put in the same number of hours, their weekly 
Incomes will often be found to difler very materially. Thus, 
whilst ordinary plumbing, bricklaying and masonry Is paid 
for at uniform rates per hour, directly the job involves any 
special skill, the employer finds it advantageous to pay a 
higher rate, and the Trade Union cordially encoura^ies this 
practice. The superior bricklayer, for instance, is seldom 

' TttCM plcccwoih luU oui DOW be couTcnicnllj Modied ia the idBiinlit* 
Mltdion puUiitwd bjr ibe Labor DcpuUHDt oT the Board of Tndc u Fan II. 
o( Iht Kcpon oa \V*cct ud How* oT Labor, 1S94 (C, i%&j,~l\. 
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employed at the Standard Rate, but Is alwayi gettlns Jobs 
at brick-cutting (or ^ gauge work *% fumace^Hiikllng^ or fewer 
construction, paid for at rates from ten to fifty per cent 
over the standard wage. In all Industries we find firms with 
special reputations for a high class of production habitually 
paying, with full Trade Union approval, more than the 
Trade Union rate, in order to attract to their establishment 
the most skilful and best conducted workmen. In other 
cases, where the emplo)rer rigidly adheres to the common 
rate^ the superior workman finds his advant^^ if not 
actually in higher money comings, in more agreeable 
conditions of Employment In a large building the 
employer will select his best stonemasons to do the carving, 
an occupation not involving great exertion and consistent 
with an occasional pipe, whilst the common run of workmen 
will be scttihg stones under the foreman's eye. The best 
carpenters, when not earning extra rates for ** staircasing ** 
or ^ handrailing/' will get the fine work which combines 
variety and lightness, dnd is done in the workshop, leaving 
to the rougher hands the laying down of flooring and other 
heavy mechanical tasks. These distinctions may seem 
trivial to the professional or business man, who to a large 
extent controls the conditions under which he works. But 
no workman fails to appreciate the radical diflcrence in 
net advantagcousness between two difTerent jobs, one in- 
volvin;;^ exposure to the weather, wear and tear of clothing, 
monotonous muscular exertion, and incessant supervision, 
and tlie other admitting a considerable share of personal 
liberty, agreeably diversified in character, and affording scope 
for initiative and address. Though there may be in such 
cases equality in the number of shillings receivol at the end 
of the week, the remuneration for the efforts and sacrifices 
actually made will have been at very different rates in the 
two cases. 

We do not wish to obscure the fact that a Standard 
Rate on a timework basis does, in practice, result in a nearer 
approach to uniformity of money earnings than a Standard 
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Rate on a piecework besli. Nor Is there any doubt that a 
considerable fcction of the wage-earning class have adoeply* 
rooted conviction that the conscientious, industrious, and 
slow mechanic ought in equity to receive no less pay than 
Ms quicker but equally meritorious neighbour; more 
eqiedally as the normal earnings of even the quickest 
mechanic do not amount to more than is demanded for 
the prdper maintenance of his household. It is often 
assumed that this conviction has produced, In the Trade 
Union world, a fundamental objection to piecework. Had 
this been the casc^ it would have been strange that we 
should have had to quotes as typical instances of Unions 
strongly enforcing a Standard Rate, so many trades in 
which piecework universally prevails. The annexed table 
will show that, whilst certain important trades enforce time 
wages, a large majority of organised trades either insist on, 
or willingly accept, piecework remuneration.^ By an analysis 
of this table wc shall prove that this remarkable divergence 
of view arises, almost exclusively, from the character of 
the operations performed. What the Trade Unionists arc 
aiming at, in the one case as in the other,, is, as we have 
explained, uniformity in the rate of remuneration. In some 
industries this can be maintained only by insisting on time 
wages. In others, covering, as it happens, a far larger 
number. of oiganised workmen, time wages would produce 
just.the opposite result, and the Trade Unionists accordingly 
insist, with equal determination, on payment by the piece. 

* Though payment by the piece is ni old as the relation of etnplofer and 
wage'earner , the first serious study of thb method of remuneration appears to be 
that of Marx {Capital^ part vt, ch. xxi.), who draws attention, as usual, Co the 
valuable glimpses of its working afforded by the official reports of the Inspectors 
of Factories and the Children's. Employment Commissiom For further informa- 
tion see the careful analysis of Mr. D. F. S)chloss, in his Metkods §f InduHriui 
Ktmmttration (London, 1st edition, 1891; and edition, 1S94); ^d his 
exhaustive Reports to the Labor Department of the Board of Trade on Profit- 
sharing, Gain-sharing, and- Cooperative Contracts rcspectfvely. But neither 
Karl Marx nor Mr. Schloss, nor any other writer known to us, seems to have 
perceived the cxplan:\tiun of the diHTcrcnce in the attitude towards piecework 
between the dilTvrcnt Trade Unions. 
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TaUtt shewing witk ngard H M tk$ TVmdt Utdmi im iki Umhti 
Kingdom kmving tnere ikmm looo m m^k^r s (Mmt tf u$uHli$d 
ink^rrs nmd inmspori warkin being emiMt^ w k ei l k r ik^ 
syeiemaHcalfy tn/ene piecework or Hme wngee weepeeOnefy^ er 
whether they witlingfy recognise hoik nuthodirfrenumermtiem.^ 

I.— TRADB UmONt WHICH IHSIST OM PltOPPOItK 



CoalmlneiY (including Miners' Federmtion, Dttriumii Northtm- 
berland, South Wales, Forest of Deia, IumI West 
Dromwich) 

Cleveland Ivonstone Miners 

Amalgamated Association of Operative Coctoo-epmaeiB 

Northern Counties Association of Cotton-weavers 

Amalgamated Society of Lacemakers, Nottingham 

Amalgamated Society of Tailors (and Scottish ditto) 

National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 

Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers 

Associated liron and Steel Workers 

Flint Glass Makers' Society 

Yorkshire Glass l^ottle Makers 

ShcfTicUl File Cutters 

Amalgamated Wire Drawers 

Ikjtish Steel Smelters 

South Wales Tinplate Workers 

StafTonlshirc Hollow Ware I'rcssers 

KiiUlerminster Carpet Weavers 

Hosiery Workers' Federation 

Felt Hat Makers . 

Cigar Makers 

United Society of Curriers 

1 6 other Societies . 



(Potters) 



49 Trade Unions 



3319000 

3,700 

18,350 

83.600 

3tSoo 

ig»5oo 

44.000 

4,300 

6,700 

2,150 

3,450 
1,700 

1^600 

2,400 

6,000 

«»35o 

l|400 

3f90o 

3,150 

1,350 

1,100 

' 39,000 

573,000 



> The printed table is sumnuuriied from one indtidliig etery Trade Union in 
the United Kingdom which has as many as lOOO members (omitting those of 
general lalx>rers and transport workers). Its total of 1,003,000 represents nine* 
tenths of the Trade Union world (with the same omission), the remaining tenth, 
which is dispersed in hundreds of tiny unions, being similarly divided. Of the 
III principal organisations we see that 49, having 57 per cent of the aggregate 
membership, actually insist on piecework, whilst 73 out of the 1 1 1, having 71 per 
cent of the n^^rcgatc mem1)ership, either insist on piecework, or willingly recog- 
nise it. The unions which fight against piecework number 38, having only 29 
per cent of the a^;;rcgate mcml>crship. 

It is interesting to compare this analysis of Trade Union artisans with the rough 
estinute made by the Labor Department for the whole wage>eaming population. 
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IL — Tradb Unions which wilungly reoognisBi in various 
Departments, both Piecework and Timbwork 



United Society of Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders 
Associated Shipwrights' Society 
Amalgamated Brassworicers' Society . • • 

Associated Blacksmiths' Society . • • 

Sailmakers' Federation .... 

Spindle and Flyer Makers, Lancashire 
Amalgamated Card and Blowing Room Operatives • 
Typographical Association, London Society of Compositors, 

Scottish and other Compositors' Unions 
Bookbinders (two societies) . • • • 

Mutual Association of Coopers • • • 

Cabinetmakers (three societies) • • • 

Six other Societies • • • • • 

34 Trade Unions • • • 



39»65o 

13.750 
5,100 

»»3SO 
1,150 

1,150 

31,200 



3>r 
4,350 
6,000 
7,100 
6, too 

140,000 



IIL— Trade Unions which insist on Timbwork 

Amalganuited Society of Engineers • • • • 78,450 

Friendly Society of I ronfounders • • • • 15,200 
United Pattern-makers' Association . . • .3,150 

United Society of lirassfoundcrs . . . . 2,750 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters (and two other, societies) 58,000 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons (with Scottish ditto) 25,000 

Operative liricklaycrs' Society (and another society) • . 26,700 

National Union of Operative Plasterers . • • 8,500 

United Society of Operative Plumbers . • • 8, i 50 

AmalK'amated Society of Lithographic Printers . . 2,550 

Hradford Dyers ....•• 2,700 

Hakcrs (English, Scottish, and Irish) . • . 8,950 

United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers . • • 5*7oo 

1 8 other Societies . . . • • • 44,200 

38 Trade Unions • • • • 290,000 



The first thing wc notice in these tables is that, among 
the trades in which piecework is cither insisted on by the 

Excluding agriculture and domestic icnrice, about 33 per cent of the male wage* 
earners in the United Kingdom are supposed to be engnged in piecework trades, 
and 67 per cent in time work trades. It seems probable, therefore, that 
among Trade Unionists a larger percentage work by the piece than among the 
workers in unorganised trades. 
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meiii or readily accepted by them, we find the laigeit and 
the most powoful Trade Unions. The MInen and Cotton 
Operativcsp who would instantly strike ^[idnst any attempt to 
introduce time wagcs» arc only pamllelcd In the strength and 
extent or their Trade Unions by the IMtennakers and Iron- 
shipbuilders, who adopt piecework as tlie basis of the greater 
part of their wage contracts. And so far is piecework from 
being objected to by Trade Union oflicials, tiiat we find, in 
these trades, that the preponderating part of the Trade 
Union machinery, including the ablest and most influential 
officials, has been called into existence for the. express purpose 
of dealing with piecework lists. The district delegates of 
the Boilermakers, the secretaries of the G>tton OperativeSi 
the investigators of the Boot and Shoe OperativeSi and the 
chcckweigh-men of the Coalminers spend their whole lives in 
arranging remuneration on a piecework basis. 

On the other hand, tliough the time workers are in the 
minority, we have among them some very strong unions, 
such as the Stonemasons, the Bricklayers, and the Plumbers, 
who have always vehemently denounced piecework as the 
bane of their trades. How can we explain this divergence ? 

On asking a leading oflicial of the Cotton-spinners' union 
why he objected to time wages, he replied that, in his 
opinion, it was only the system of piecework remuneration 
that had saved his trade from the evils of sweating. The 
work of a cotton-spinner, he explained, varies in intensity 
(and his product in quantity) according to the number of 
spindles which he has to attend to, and the speed at which 
the machinery runs, conditions over which the operative has 
no control. Owing to the introduction of mules bearing an 
increased number of spindles, and the constant ^ speeding 
up " of the machinery, the amount of work placed upon the 
operative is steadily, though often imperceptibly, increased.^ 

1 « It would be a mistake if we imagined that labor had become easier com- 
pared with former times. As far as a comparison can be made, the opposite is 
the case. A handloom weaver can work 13 hours per day ; to let a six-loom 
weaver work 13 hours is a physical impossibility. The nature of the work has 
entirely changed. In place of muscular exertion there is now the minding of the 
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ir he were paid by the hour or the day, he would need, in 
order to maintain the same rate of remuneration for the 
work done, to discover each day precisely to what d^^ree 
the machinery was being ** speeded up,** and to be perpetually 
making demands ibr an increase in his time wages. Sudi 
an arrangement could not fall to result In the employer 
Increasing the work faster than the pay. 

Under a system of payment by the amount of 3fam spun, 
the operative automatically gets the benefit of any increase in 
the number of Spindles or rate of speed. An exact uniformity 
of Ac rate of remuneration is maintained between man and 
man, and between mill and mill. If any improvement takes 
place in the process, by which the operative's labor is 
reduced, the onus of procuring a change in the rate of pay 
falls on the employer. The result is, that so effectually is 
the cotton-spinner secured by his piecework lists against 
being compelled to give more work without more pay, that 
it has been found desirable deliberately to concede to the 
employers, by lowering the rates as the number of spindles 
increases, some share of the resulting advantages, in order 
that the Trade Union may encourage enterprising mill-owners 
in the career of improvement. The cotton-weavers have a 
similar experience. The weaver's labor depends upon the 
character of the cloth to be woven, involving a complicated 
calculation of the number of "picks," etc. Time wages 
would leave them practically at the employers* mercy for all 
but the very easiest work. But by a highly technical and 
complex list of piecework rates, every clement by which the 
labor is increased effects an exactly corresponding variation 
in the remuneration. Only under such a system could any 
uniformity of rate be secured. 

In another great class of cases piecework is preferred by 

mftchine, i,e, mental ttrain. Those who have obserred the mulespinner in 
Oldham in the midst of the whirling of 2500 spindles, or the female worker in 
Burnley environed by four or sue shuttles, working at the speed of 200 picks per 
minute, know what a higher degree of mental application is here demanded. **«- 
The Cotton Trade in England and en the Continent, by Dr. C. von SchuUe* 
Gaevemits (London, 1895}, pp. 126, 127. 

VOL. I U 
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the workmen, with tiie same object of seonring a Standard 
Rate, but under entirely different conditiont. The coal- 
mincra have, in some countips, liad a long experience of 
both time wages and piecework, with the lesult thati where- 
evcr there b a strong Trade Union, pieoeworic b insisted on (or 
all hewers. The explanation is to be found in. the circum- 
stances under which the work is done. Employers have 
found it impossible to supervise by foitrmen or managers the 
numerous hewers scattered in the recesses of the mine. The 
only possible alternative to paying the hewers at ptooeworic 
rates, was to let out the different parts of the mine to 
working contractors, who engaged hewers by the hour to 
work alongside them. Thb was the. notorious ''Butty 
System," against which the organised hewers have persistently 
struggled. It was fcHind that, whatever was the customary . 
standard of daily time wages, the ** Butty Master,"* who set 
the pace, was always increasing the quantity of work to be 
done for those wages by himself putting in an unusual 
intensity of effort. It is obvious that, under thb system, the 
ordinary hewer lost all security of a Standard Rate. It paid 
the Butty Master to be always * speeding up," because he 
received the product, not of his own extra exertion alone, 
but of that of all his gang. The only method by which the 
ordinary hewers could secure identity of rate was to dispense 
with the Biftty Masters, and themselves work by the piece. 

We shall find exactly the same preference for piecework 
wages in other trades among men who work under a sub- 
contractor, or in subordination to another class of workmen 
paid by the piece. The strikers, for instance, who work with 
smiths paid by the piece, were themselves formerly paid time 
wa^cs. . In most parts of the country they have now been 
successful in obtaining the boon of a piecework rate pro- 
portionate to that of the smiths, so that they are secured 
extra remuneration for any extra spurt put on by the smith. 
Another large class of workmen in a somewhat similar 
position have not been so fortunate. The shipyard ** helpers,** 
who work under the platers (iron-shipbuilders), are paid by 
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die dqr, whibt tfie phtns reodte p ie ce wor k rates. The 
fint object of anjr combination of helpers has ahrays been 
to secure piecework rate% in order that their remuneration 
mq;ht bear some proportion to the r^ridity and intensity of 
worlc, the pace being set by die pblers. But owi^^ to the 
strength of the Boilermaker^ Union, to whkdi the platers . 
belong, the helpers have never been able to attain dieir 
object' The iron and sted industries afToid numerous other 
instances in which workers paid by the day are in sub* 
ordination to workers paid by the {uoce. In all these cases^ 
the subordinate workers dc^re to be paid by the piece, in 
order that they may secure a greater uniformity in the rate 
of payment ibr the work actually done. 

Cbming now to the trades in whidi piece w ork is most 
strongly objected to by the op erative s, we shall find -the 
argument i^;ain tumii^ upon the question of uniformity of 
the rate of remuneration. The engineers have always protested 
that the introduction of piecework into their trade almost 
necessarily implied a reversion to Individual Bargaining, llic 
work of a skilled mechanic in an. engineering shop differs 
from job to job in such a way as to make, under a piece- 
work system, a new contract necessary for each job. Each 
man, too, will be employed at an operation differing, if only 
in slight degree, from those of his fellows. If they are all 
working by the hour, a collective bargain can easily be made 
and adhered to. But where each successive job differs from 
the last, if only in small details, it is impossible to work out 
in ad\'ance any list of prices to which all the men can agree 
to adhere. The settlement for each job must necessarily be 
left to be made between the foreman and the workman 
concerned. Collective Bargaining becomes, therefore, im- 
possible. But this is not alL The uncertainty as to the 

' See, for the Boilennakcis* or Platen* Helpers, the paper by J. Lyodi, m 
the Refwri §f tki ludmsinat UtrnmHc-ratiom C^nfertme (Lomlon, 1S85). and the 
discussion at the Trade Union Congiess of 187S. Many of the helpen are worn 
members of the National Amalgamatcil Union of I^bor and other laborers* 
unions ; see the evidence i;ivcn on their behalf before the Royal Commissioii oa 
Lil)or, 17th May 1S92, Group A. 
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time and labor which a particular Job will Involve makes 
it impossible for the foremanp with the best intentions fai the 
worldpto fix the prices of successive jobs so that the workman 
will obtain the same earnings for the same effort And 
when we remember the disadvantage at which, unprotected 
by collective action, the individual operative necessarily 
stands, in bargaining with the capitalist employer! we shall 
easily -understand how the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
shoMld have been led to declare that, under this system of 
settling a special price for each job, ^ it is well known that 
piecework is not a bargain, but a price dictated by the 
employer and lowered at wilL"* And the report adds that 
"^thcsystem has often been made the instrument of large 
reductions of wages, which have ended in the deterioration of 
the conditions of the workmen. ... If an expert workman, 
by his skill and industry, earns more than his neighbour, and 
much more than his daily wages come to, a reduction is at 
once made, and made again until eventually the most expert 
is only able, by intense application and industry, to earn a 
bare living, whilst .the less skilful is reduced below living 

•Ml 

prices. * 

Wc could <:ite from the reports of the great national 
unions of the Engineers, IronfoUnders, and Carpenters innu- 
merable similar protests against piecework in their trades, 
all based upon the proved impassibility of n^aintaining a 
Standard Rate, if each job has to be separately priced. It 

> Abstract Report tf tk$ CountiPt (of the A. S. E.) Pncudit^^ Sq>tenber 
i860 to April 1862, pp. 34-26. 

This process of fixin;; a piecework rate for all the men, by the ipeed of as 
exceptionally expert workman under special pressure, has been more than once 
unconsciously revealed hy employers. Already in 1727, in a Manual entitled 
The Duty of a Steward to his Lcrd^ by Edward Laurence, naive directions are 
given how to achieve this object "Also if any new sort of work is to be dooe, 
not mentioned in the following particulars, the Steward's hcsX, way is to hire a 
£V(ftt labourer afui to stand by him the whole day to see that he does a good day's 
work, and then to measure the same, in order to know what it is worth." The 
efficacy of piecework, as an expedient for. reducing wages- was described in a letter 
to the TitMcs in 1852 by Charles Walker and Sons, an engineering firm. " When 
work which has been done daywork is put on the piece, the employer usually 
reguhtes the piecework price a little under the prite of it ai daywork^ knowing 
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i% howcvcTi more Interesting to wntch the sanio conviction 
being gradually borne in upon the mind of an exceptionally 
able employer. In 1 876, William Denny, the well-known 
Clyde shipbuilder, who had put his uriiole establishment on 
piecework rates, delivered a remarkable lecture on the 
advantages of thb method of remuneratkm, alike to the 
employer and to the workmen, specially commending the 
intensity of competition which it secured He was utterly 
un«ible to understand why the workmen objected to a system 
which, in giving an ^increase of from 25 to 50 per cent in 
his wages — and this increase my experience confirms as a 
rule — puts at once within his power a more comfortable and 
easy style of living, combined with an opportunity of saving, 
which, if he is a sober and careful man, will enable him to 
enjoy a pleasant old age, and even to lay by sufficient money 
to enable him to refuse on his own account any rate of 
payment which he deems insufficient" ^ 

Notwithstanding all these allurements, the Trade 
Unions persisted in their objection. After ten years* further 
experience of the working of piecework, William Denny at 
last perceived the real root of the men's protest In an 
interesting letter written in 1886 he describes his own 
conversion : — 

At the time I published my pamphlet The Worth of Wagis^ I was 
under the impression piecework rates would regulate themsel\-es as I 
then assumed time wages did. A larger experience of piecework has 
convinced me that, excepting in cases where rates can be fixed and made 

how production is increased by it. But he finds that men do work in quantity 
far beyond what they have been doing daywork, earning often los. per day, whca 
at day work they had done much less than half the work at 5s. 6d. per day. So 
much, indeed,. is this the case, that manufacturers have made it a private nde that 
men for their extra work should earn * time and quarter ' or ' time and third,* 
and have rtduccd the price tucordhixfy ; that is, where 5s. was the man's day pay, 
the price -should be so arranged that ultimately he should earn 6s. 3d. or <^ Sd. 
per day. This method we do not quite agree with, and we believe it hat made 
men complain *' {Times, 9th January 1852). Thus the employer not only gets 
the advantage of an increased output upon the same fixed capital, hot actually 
contrives also insidiously to alter, to his own profit, the proportion between the 
muscular energy expended by the workman and the amount of food which the 
latter obtains. 

1 TAe Worth of IVefffu, by William Denny (Dumbarton, i876)i 
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a matter of pgraement between the whole body of tbeoMskiaafmiks 
and their employeri» pieoeweik prices have not a telf^Qgntating power, 
and are liable^ under the pressure of heavy cow p e titl oa, to.bo depieseed 
bdow what I would consider a proper level. You must un der sta nd 
there is a broad and very real distinction in piec e woifc between the kind 
of work which can be priced in regular rates and that fai which oommcts 
are taken by. the men for lump jobs of greater or less extent In the 
former kind of piecework it is easily possible for the rates to be eflfectively 
controlled by the joint cfibrts of the employers and the workpeople, as 
it is in the case of time wages. In the latteri owing to there being no 
definite standard, it is quite possible that the prices may be raised too 
high for competitive efficiency, or depressed to loo low a point to recoup 
the workmen for the extra exertion and initiative induced by the very 
nature of piecework. In such work as that of rivetters, iron fitters, and 
platers and in much of carpenters' work standards of price or rates can 
be arningcd or controlled, and the workers are not likely to endure any 
arrangement they may consider inequitable. They are Indeed much 
more likely by insisting on uniform rates for a whole district to do 
injustice to the more intelligent and energetk: employers, who^ by 
introducing new machinery and new processes, are directly Influential 
in drawing work to their districts. It is evident that if piecework rates 
are not reduced so as. to make the improvements in machinery and 
methods intnxi'uccd by such employers fully effective in diminishing cost 
of production, there will be a. tendency on their part to abandon these 
attempts, with diminished chances of work for their districts. In the 
ca$eof such improvements it is possible to reduce rates without in any 
way reducing the elective earnings of the work-people. I may say that 
in our own experience we have almost invariably found our workers 
qulic willing to consider these points fairly and intelligently. Frequently 
they themselves make such, suggestions as materially help us to reduce 
cost of production. Such cases of invention and helpfulness on their 
part are rewarded directly through our awards scheme of which you have 
particulars. 

In the second kind of piecework, involving contracts which cannot 
be arranged by rates and controlled by the whole body of the workers, 
the prices are necessarily a matter of settlement between individtial 
workmen and small groups of workmen and their foreman. Here ft 
depends upon the control exercised by the heads of the business whether 
this kind of piecework drifts into extravagances, or into such reductions 
of contract prices as either to reduce them to less' than the value of time 
wages or to so little above time wages that they do not compensate the 
men for their extra exertions. We have found in testing such piecework 
that the best mcthiod is to compare the earnings made by these piece- 
^'orkcrs in a given period with' the time wages which they would have 
received for the same period ; and it is the duty of one of our partners 
to control this section of the work, and he does it almost invariably to 
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uf tte BMfl. Our i&tA. i« that the men shootd be abW la 
ij to {o per cent more wagci on such piecework within 
I than their time wnges would amount to. There are 
td exceptional cases wliere the results are less or more 
Where ihcy arc iess favourable, we consider Ibcm to b« 
'bM onlf ■ Ins to ihe men, but disadvanta);eout to ourselves ; and our 
IWMB far Ibit is very dear, as unless the men feci that (heir cKcrtion* 
produca leaDf better wages, ajid that increased exertions and better 
■imveatenti of work will produce still further increases of wages, there 
b aa cod ta all stimulus lo activity or improvement. 

I know an Instance in which a well-meaning foreman, desirous of 
dinuniihing the co^t of Ihe work in bis department, reduced bis piece- 
woifc price* to such a point that he not only removed all healthy stimulus 
to Mlml7 ftom his workmen, but pro<luced among them serious discoo- 
tenb Oar racthod of piecework analysis and control enabled us to 
discover and remedy this tieforc scriouti ditiadL-ction had been produced. 
1 know another instance in which a foreman, while avoidini; ihc mistaks 
I have jut inenlioncd, t^Mve out his contracts in such small and scattered 
pottiofi^ and under st-ch conditions as to the way in which the work 
wai to be dmte and as to the composition of the co-portncries funned 
by the men, that he not only reduced their earnings to very nearly time 
rales, but crea.tcd vciy serious disaffection amon^ them, lie was in the 
habit of Torcing the men to t^e into, tbdr c»partncTie> penObal 
bvourites of bi> own, who very naturally became burden* upon tbon 
co-partnerie*. As soon a* oar returns and inquiries revealed to n* these 
fitcts, we insisted that Ihe contracts entered into with the men should be 
of a sufficient money amotmt to enable them to wganise Ihemselyes and 
their work efliciently. We removed the defective omngemenu above 
referred to, and laid down the principle that tbdr co-partnetics were M 
be purely voluntary. We were enabled by these means, and wiThoot 
altering a single price, to at once raise their earnings from a level a little 
above what they could have made on time wages to a very tatisTactocy 
percentage of increase and to remove all discontent. These two iiw 
stances will show you how necessary it i* in this kind of piecework that 
there should be a direct control over those who are carrying it out. 
When the beads of a business an absentees or indiflcrent the most 
effective way in which the workmen can control *t)ch piecewoHc would 
be by taking care that the *tandard of time wages «-as always kepi 
perfcaly clear and effective, and that regular comparisons per hour on 
picceworic were made. Such comparison* would immediately enable 
them to arrive at a correct conclutioo as to whether the prices {aid them 
were sallidently profitable. 

There is besides a mixed kind of pieceworic in which (kilted work-. 
men employ laborers at time wages to do the unskilled portion of th«r 
work for them. Here, too, tome kind of control is required, as instances 
occasionally occur in which the skilled workmen treat their laborers, 
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ciincf. nmnonsiij v* BBUnwiiioiM i ny f wru Buinnmi i nnv 
Known nn mstanoo tn wnicn tocn pwoeivQR c on ifnc nw mnoBn immt 
laborenf time wages on the pay day withoot haviaf given them any 
pievioits notice. On the other hand, theie are Intfancet hi whkh thoe 
hiboren behaved in an unreaionable andonfiuripiritlotheddlledworiE- 
men who employ them. 

In conclusion, I would tay that the mediod of p i e cewoik ii one 
which cannot be approved or condemned abtoliitelyt bat it dependent 
upon the spirit and the way in which it li carried out Imt the venUct 
which should be passed upon it It is imperative in soch kinds of 
piecework as by their nature cannot be reduced to rq;alar rates that 
other the employer should take the responsibiBty of salegoarding his 
workmen's int«est% or that the woikmen themselves shoald» by soch n 
methodas I have suggested, obtain an effecdve control over than. 

There arc besides conditions in which even pt ece wori c rates of n 
general nature may become instruments of very great hardship^ I mean 
instances in which the vrorkcrs are incapable of dTcctive resistance^ and 
in which iemploycrs are cither themselves ground down imder the Ibroe 
of a competition with which they are unable to oope^ or fai which, while 
the employers possess extreme powers, of position and capital, they are 
deficient in any corresponding sense of- responsibility to their workpeople. 
I hope the day is not far distant in which an absentee employer would 
be looked upon with as much contempt and disapproval as arc absentee 
bndlords. If such a healthy public opinion should ever become domi* 
nant, it is to be hoped it will be most active in influencing those employers 
whose works are conducted in great part or wholly upon the piecework 
method. 1 

We have, in this able explanation, a frank admission of 
the whole case of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
against the introduction of piecework into their trade. No 
Trade Unionist could have expressed more forcibly than 
Denny has done the impossibility of a uniform rate imder 
a system of individual piecework bargains. It is tnie that 
Denny trusted to the personal intervention of an enlightened 
and benevolent employer to mitigate the evil. But we need 
not wonder that the workmen have hesitated to admit a 
system which avowedly involves the complete surrender of 
their position. Moreover, it is at least doubtful whether the 
good employer, who protected his workmen against his own 

> Life of IViliiam Denny ^ by A. B. Brace (London, 1889), p. 113 ; tee the 
article on Denny (who lived from 1847 to 1 887) in the DkiianMy rf PMicai 
Etonomy, 
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fawiMti f jDCil to lower the cxpcnie of pfodoctioiiy voiild tong 
survive In compctitioa with his less sorupulous rivml% who 
drove the sharpest possible baigmio with their hands. 

It is Interesting to observe that die hint thrown out lijr 
\X^iam Dcnny^ as to the Importance of workmen qrstemati* 
cally checking all the piecework earnings by the standard 
time rate, has since been followed up by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. In some cases^ piecework is now 
recognised by the union, even in highly organised districts, 
on the undentanding that every man in the shop shall draw 
every week time and a quarter wi^^ whaiivtr his frodtutiam 
has been. If at the end of a job there is a balance due to 
htm, lie is allowed to receive It Now, It Is obvkxis that 
under this arrangement it is possibk: to maintain something 
like a uniform rate. The natural tendency of the foreman 
to reduce the rates is checked by his knowledge, first, that In 
no case will it profit him to make the piecework price work 
out at less than time and a quarter, even for the slowest men 
in the shop ; and secondly, that, unless the piecework prices 
work out sufficiently above that minimum to^ furnish a real 
incentive for extra exertion, the operatives, secure in any 
event of time and a quarter wages, would quietly drop back 
to time-work speed. Such a method of remuneration can- 
not, however, be classed as piecework proper. It is rather a 
high scale of time wages, with a bonus on extra output^ 

The considerations which converted William Denny 
from his enthusiasm for competitive piecework apply, not 
only to the various departments of the engineering and ship- 
building trades, but also to the work of carpenters, plumbers, 
stonemasons, and bricklayers. In all these trades there is so 
much difference between job and job that piecework is 
inconsistent with Collective Bargaining. The work of the 
plumber engaged to lay pipes, of varying sizes, in all kinds 
of ^situations, can obvioi|sly be estimated only by the time 

* For other Tarieties of "bonus oo outpat,** see the acute disorimiiuitioos of 
Mr. D. F. Schloss in Tkt Afiihcds of Industrial Rtmumtraiion^ ind ed. (Loodoii, 

«894). 
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employed* The masons, chiselling stones of varied hardness, 
diflcrent shapes, and more or less free fiom troublesome 
flaws, could not possibly frame a list of piecework rates 
which would yield Identical wage to Identical effort The 
same is true of the multifarious work of the carpenter and 
joiner. When we come to the actual erectkm of houses, in 
* brick or stone, it may, at first sight, seem as if uniformity 
was more possible. But if we watch the line of bricklayers 
. or stonemasons working side by side at building a wall, or 
putting up the carcase of a house, we shall see that it would 
be impossible precisely to reckon up the work accomplished 
by any individual among them. Nor has tbb «ver been 
attempted by the most exacting employer. ^ Piecework," in 
putting up walls or houses, has, indeed, been the subject of 
long and bitter controversy among the bricklayers. But 
piecework in this trade has always meant, not the payment 
of each individual workman by the piece, but the letting out 
of a sub-tontract for the whole job to a '^ pieccmaster," who 
gets it done by bricklayers at time wages. This system of 
sub-contract, mistcrmed ''piecework" to the confusion of 
outsiders, is objected to for the same reason as the coal- 
mincrs allege ajjainst the ''Butty System." The working 
sub-contractor forces the pace in order to gain the advantage, 
not of his own extra exertion alone, but also that of his 
gan(^. It is, ill fact, a fraudulent attempt to obtain piece- 
work exertion whilst paying only time wages. And as the 
system, in the opinion of the experts, almost inevitably tends 
to tlie *' scnnipin^ " of the work by the sub-contractor or piece- 
mnster, it has lon*^ since been given up by resiKCtablc builders, 
and is now usually prohibited in architects' specifications. 

< In marked contrast with the Trade Unions, such as the 
Cotton Oi)eratives and Coalniincrs, which insist on piece* 
work, and with those, such as the Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons, which insist on timework, stand those societies which 
accept with seeming indi(Terencc either method of remunera- 
tion. The various Trade Unions of the comix)sitors, in all 
parts of the country, have, for over a century, formally 
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reoogniied both the *icale'* of pfeoework imtes and the 
"stab"* or time wages. In the numerous revisions of the 
collective agreements b et w ee n employers and emplojred, the 
compositors have constantly striven to maintain a standard 
rate. ''Speaking generally" reports the Revision Sub> 
Committee to the London Society of Compositors in 1 890, 
''our desire has been to so amend the scale as to place all 
compositors as far as possible on an' equality, no matter what 
class of work they may be engaged upon, or whether employed 
as piece or 'stab hands — allowance, of bourse, being made for 
the varying capabilities of those emptoyed" ^ Although the 
work of a compositor includes many different varieties, these, 
unlike certain engineering operations, are all capable of fairly 
precise enumeration in a " scale" extending to between 30 and 
40 pages octavo. Thus, piecework is in no way inconsistent 
with Collective Bargaining, or the maintenance of a Standard 
Rate, and is therefore not objected ta On the other hand, 
the compositor is not liable to be " speeded up," nor 3ret oxxn*- 
drivcn by machinery or a zealous foreman, so that there is no 
reason to object to lime wages, if the employer prefers this 
system.^ As a matter of fact most straightforward setting-up 

^ Kqiofft of Subcommittee appointed to revise the Loculon Scale of IViccs, 
189a 

> The system of payment by the piece was apparently universal in liritish 
printing; ofTices in the eighteenth century, llie introduction of ** estalilishment,** 
or time wa^es, was an innovation of the employers at the lje;*innin|; of the present 
century, consented to by the o|K*rativcs with much reluctance, and denounced by 
some of them as leading to re<luction of rates. (See llace MSS. 27,799-99/103.) 
The acceptance of lioth systems of remuneration has involved the cmictuient of 
various suUidiary rules to check unfair wages calculated to depress rate^ Tha« 
cniploycrH are iH)t alhiwed to change from one system to anotlier witlnKit due 
n(iticx\ as others iv; the o|ieia(ive would Iw rc«|uire<l to do all difficult ci»miKnition 
by tlie piece, the '*fAt*' (or imtfitable %irork) lieing given out at time w.igcs. 
KlaUirato arrangements are made f«if tlic fair diMiiliuti«in of *Mhe fat,** the 
** dicker** who hitnds out the **c<»py** to tlie ditrorcnt com|M>»it<irs lieing 
ap|H»intctl and frcqurnUy |uiid liy the **clia(icl,** the uneicnt org;mlkati<iii of the 
Workmen In each printing office. Many disputes have ariM*n from emid(*yen 
Attempting to withhold ** the fat ** from the ptccew«>rk com|M>Nitors : or, on the 
other hand, to um the pieceworkers to force the pace of the timeworkers. 
C«un|M)sitori* unions therefore prefer that the employer should confine hinikctf to 
one H) xtcm or the other. 

In 1S76 a joint committee of the Glasgow master printers and their com- 
positors decided that the ** clicking system,** or fair sharing of the '* (at,** was 
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of ordinary book matter and daily newspaper work is done 
by the piece, whereas corrections and special jobs difficult of 
calculation are done by * stab ** men. ( 

The other leading instance of an impartial acceptance 
of both piecework and time wages is offered by the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders. Here the 
bulk of the work in building new ships is done by the piece, 
at rates settled, as we have already mentioned, between the 
district committee of the union and the particular firms or 
the local employers' association. On the other hand, repair- 
ing work, which cannot be classified in advance, is done at 
time wages. Thus the by-laws for the Mersey district 
declare that '' piecework of any description is not allowed on 
repair jobs in cither wet or dry docks ; and no man shall be 
in any way compelled to put in any given number of rivets, 
or tasked as to other work, which he shall do during the 
day ; but in all cases, the principle of a fair day's work for 
a fair day's pay be faithfully and honorably carried out by 
every member of this Association."* We see the same 
distinction unconsciously influencing another trade, the Tin- 
plate Workers, who, less fortunate than the Boilermakers, 
have not succeeded in organising their whole trade into a 
single society. The General ' Union of Tinplate Workers, 
with Liverpool for it^ headquarters^, whose work is mainly 
connected with shipbuilding, and is so diverse as to render it 
difficult, if not impossible, to construct any piecework list, 
insists on time wages. On the other hand, the National 
Amalgamated Tinplate Workers' Union, with its headquarters 
at Wolverhampton, which comprises mainly the artificers 
of sheet metal pots and pans, has a regular list of prices, and 
prefers to work by the piece. So closely does this difference 
of policy coincide with difference of work that the Manchester 
Branch of the General Union (the shipyard society), which 

equivalent to an Addition to a farthing per looo, this advance beinf; conceded to 
the compositors in shops where that S3rstem did not prevail.— -A/IS*. Minutes §f 
Glasgow Typographical Society^ 1 2th December 1876. 

' By-laws for tki Afersey District United Society of B§iUrmakin amd IroH" 
shipbuilders (Liverpool, t8S9). 
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finds itaelf by exception employed In the fashioning of pots 
and pans, refuses to abide by the principle of time work 
fblkmred by the port branches, and elects to woric by the 
piece. In both cases the aim b the same^ namely the main- 
tenance of a Standard Rate. But the difference of policy 
between the two societies, arising, as can be seen, from the 
diflerence in their respective tasks, is not clearly understood 
by either, and is the subject of constant friction between 
them. And so it happens that (forgetting the example of 
its own Manchester Branch) the General Union of Tin- 
plate Workers accuses the National Amalgamated Tinplate 
Workers' Union of betraying the central position of Trade 
Unionism by not insisting on time ws^;cs. On the other 
hand, the latter society, confident in its piecework lists, sees 
no reason why it should not establish branches of piece- 
workers in the ports, where time work has luthcrto prevailed, 
and where piecework would probably break down aJl Collec- 
tive Bargaining. 

This instance indicates how unconscious particular Trade 
Unions may be of the principles upon which their empirical 
action has really been based. The same unconsciousness 
sometimes leads to a persistence in whichever method of 
remuneration has been customary, long after the circum- 
stances have changed. Thus the Cabinetmakers, among 
whom Collective Bargaining in any elaborate form has prac- 
tically disappeared, might possibly have maintained their 
organisation if they had, like the Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons, insisted on reverting to time wages. At the begin- 
ning of this century, the Cabinetmakers had elaborate lists 
of prices, collectively agreed to between employers and 
employed ; and we have ample evidence of the cfHciency 
with which the contemporary cabinetmakers' unions conducted 
their Collective Bargaining. In consequence of the great 
changes in and multiplication of patterns, and the alteration 
of processes, the lists have long since been obsolete, and no 
one has yet found it possible to classify the innumerable jobs 
now involved in the manufacture of furniture. '* Estimate 
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work * * liiinp work/* and other formi of the {ndhrklualfatfeain 
accordingly prevaiL So 9tiong, however, has been the tradi- 
tk>n and custom of piecework in the trade that none of the 
various unions which have from time to time arisen during 
the last half century have been able to stand out for time 
wages. ' Collective action accordingly now seldom rises higher 
than the ^ shop bargain,** and even, this frequently breaks 
down. 

Another instance of a customary adhdrence' to a tradi- 
tional method of remuneration is to be found in the fron- 
founders' and Engineers' rigid refusal to recognise j^eoework 
even on those jobs which involve the constant repetitton of 
precisely the same operation. We have already explained 
why the bulk of the work in an engineering shop cannot be 
done at piecework rates consistently with Collective Bargain- 
ing. But with the enormous expansion of the trade, and the 
application of machinery to particular processes, a considerable 
section of engineers and ''machine moulders " have long found 
themselves turning out a constant succession of identical 
articles for which it would be quite practicable to frame a 
uniform piecework list which would allow of Collective 
Bargaining. So strong, however, was this traditional feeling 
of the mechanics against piecework (meaning ^ estimate work " 
and Individual Bargaining) that the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers positively refused, down to 1892, to allow any 
employer to introduce any piecework whatsoever, with the 
consequence that establishment after establishment became 
dosed to the union. At last, at their quinquennial *^ Parlia- 
ment " in 1 892, the Engineers decided to permit the formation 
of piecework lists, in the cases in which they were practicable, 
and appointed salaried officers to carry out this new form of 
Collective Bargaining. The Friendly Society of IronfoUnders 
still refuses to take this step, with the result that the auto- 
matic machine process of casting has fallen to a separate 
class of workmen, who are not eligible for membership to 
this old-established union. 

We are now in a position to come to some general con- 
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elusioo as to tiie attitude wh^ Trade Unions take op with 
regard to pieoework and time work. It is not true that 
Trade Unknis object to piecework as such ; in fact, a majority 
of Trade Unionists either willingly accept, or else pontively 
insist on, that s)rstcm of temuncratkm. Nor is it true that 
employers universally prefer piecework. The members of 
die great race of sub-contractors in all industries aic always 
trsring to employ time workers, in order to obtain for them- 
selves the fullest possible advantage of their own driving 
power. In the same u-ay, employers whose machinery is 
rapidly improving complain of the inequity of the pieoework 
system, as bemg apt to deprive them of part of the advantage 
of an increase in the speed of working. What the capitalist 
seeks b to get more work for the old pay. Sometimes this 
can be achieved best by piecework, sometimes by time work. 
Workmen, on the other hand, strive to obtain more pay for 
the same number of workinjj hours. For the moment, at 
any rate, the individual operative can most easily secure this 
by piecework. But not even for the sake of getting more 
pay for the same number of hours' work will the experienced 
workman revert to the individual bai^ain, with all its dangers. 
Accordingly the Trade Unions accept piecework only when 
it is consistent with Collective Bargaining, that is, when a 
standard list of prices can be arrived at between the em- 
ployers on the one hand, and the representatives of the whole 
body of workmen on the other. As a matter of fact this is 
practicable, so far as concerns anything above mere unskilled 
laboring, in a majority of the organised industries, in which, 
therefore, piecework prevails b/ consent of both masters and 
men. It is, indeed, impossible to decide whether Trade 
Unionism has, on the whole, favored or discouraged the 
substitution of piecework for time wages. On the one hand, 
every increase in Trade Union oi^anisation, and especially 
every extension of the class of salaried Trade Union officials, 
has made more possible the arrangement of definite piecework 
lists. This process is now extending from trade to trade. 
The very establishment of these lists has, on the other hand, 
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lessened the employers' desire to introduce piecework, whilst 
to any method of remuneration involving individual bargain- 
ing, such as ^ estimate " or '^ lump " work, the Trade Unions 
have shown implacable hostility. 

And just as the fundamental idea of the Standard Rate 
has enabled us to understand the Trade Union attitude 
towards piecework, so, too, we shall find it throwing light 
upon various minor regulations of particular Trade Unions. 
Various unions of operatives working at time wages have from 
time to time attempted to secure a real, as distinguished from 
a nominal identity in the rate of remuneration, by fixing, not 
merely the minimum mohey wage, but also the maximum 
amount of work to be done for that wage. Some of these 
rules have obtained notoriety as classic instances of the folly 
and perversity of Trade Unions. The fifth by-law of the 
Bradford Lodge of the Laborers* Union of 1867 was quoted 
before the Trade Union Commission as follows : •* You are 
strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules by doing double 
the work you are required, and causing others to do the same, 
in order to gain a smile from the master.'' ^ And the fol- 
lowing rule of the Leeds Lodge of the Bricklayers' Laborers' 
Union was at the same time given : ** Any brother in the 
Union professing to carry any more than the common 
number, which is eight bricks, shall be fined one shilling, to 
be paid within one month, or remain out of the benefit, until 
such fine be paid." ' Nor were such rules entirely confined 
to unskilled laborers. The Manchester Bricklayers' Associ- 
ation were stated, in 1869, to have a rule providing that 
'' Any man found running or working beyond a regular speed 
shall be fined 2s. 6d. for the first offence, 5s. for the second, 
I OS. for the third, and if still persisting, shall be dealt with 
as the Committee think proper." • The Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons adopted, in 1865, the following rule: 

1 Evidence of Mr. A. Matik, Secretaiy of the Mancheiter Builden* Aisodi- 
tion. Q. 3120. 
« UU. Q. 3122. 
> W. T. Thornton, Om LaJbwr (London, 1869), pp. 350, 351. 
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'In localftirt where tiut inott obooxioas and destructive 
system genermlly known as 'diasing' is peisisted in, lodges 
should use every effort to put it down. Not to take less 
time than that taken by an avera^ mason in the executioo 
of the first portion of each description of work is the practice 
that shouki be adopted among us as much as possible; and 
where it is plainly visible that any member or other in- 
dividual is striving to overwork or ' chase ' his fdlow^vork- 
men, thereby acting in a manner calculated to kad to the 
discharge of members or a reduction of their wages, the party 
so acting shall be summoned before the lodge, and if the 
charge bb satisfactorily proved a fine shall be inflicted." ^ 

These and similar regulations,- widely advertised by the 
Trade Union Commission of 1867-69, met with universal 
condemnation. It does not seem to have been perceived 
that, however bad were their secondary results, they were, in 
their inception, a necessary protection of any Standard Rate 
upon a time-work basis. It is a necessary incident of the 
collective bargain that one man should not underbid another ; 
and this underbidding can as easily take place by the offer 
of more work for the same hour's wage, as by the offer of 
the normal amount of work for a lower hourly wage. By 
underbidding in the hourly rate, this would be lowered for 
all. It follows equally that by underbidding in point of the 
intensity of effort, this would, in the same way, soon be 
raised for alL But the workmen's by-laws u'ere designed 
also to meet a more insidious attack. Many pushing fore- 
men, in building contracts, intent on getting the utmost work 
out of their men, were accustomed to bribe particular work- 
men with beer, or by the promise of a slighf ly increased rate 
of pay, to work at exceptional speed, with the object of 
''pulling on" all the other workmen to the same speed. 
These " bell horses," as they were termed by the workmen, 
weie, in fact, used to increase the intensity of the work be- 
yond the normal standard tacitly implied in the collective 

^ Rule II, Cbsi 3, p. 31, in Laws of the Friendly Society of Optratiw 
Siomtmasons (Bolton, 1S67). 
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bargain, much in the same way as the pieceworkihg Butty 
Master forced the speed of tht time-working coal hewen 
The practice was, in fact, a method of obtaining extra work 
from the whole gang, whilst paying only one or two men In 
the gang for the extra exertion involved. When done with- 
out the men's knowledge, the practice amounted to a fraudu* 
lent evasion of the bargain. 

Such practices on the part of employers and their foremen 
would quickly have rendered' a Standard Rate and Collective 
Bargaining impossible, and it. was not unnatural that the 
workmen should have adopted regulations in their own de* 
fence. The coal hewers and the strikers, exposed, as we have 
seen, to being similarly ^ driven,* met the attack by Insisting 
on themselves receiving piecework rates. The cotton-splnners 
and cotton-weavers protected themselves against the constant 
"speeding up" of the machinery by elaborating their piece- 
work lists. The builder's laborer whose fetch and carry 
work could hardly be paid by the piece could find no other 
ex|)cdicnt than fixing by collective agreement the maximum 
task as well as the minimum wage. 

But if the use of '* bell horses " is a fraud on the men, 
the regulations devised to check this practice may easily 
work out so as to be a fraud on tbe employer, lie has, in 
effect, contracted for his labor at an all -round rate, on the 
assumption that he receives a normal average of work* In 
the group of workmen there will, of course, be some of 
average speed, together with a few quidcer men, and a few 
slower. Any regulations which tend to restrict the quicks 
workers necessarily lower the average of the whole, upon! 
which the collective bargain has by implication been based. 

This practice of '' levelling down " the quantity of labor 
b seen at its worst when it b used as a weapon not of 
defence but of aggressioa. It is one thing to prohibit indi^ 
vidual workmen from allowing themselves to be tiied as a 
means of exacting unpaid extra labor from their felknrs . U 
would be quite another matter if Trade Unions, unable to 
raise the sum of their wages, advocated to all their membcfs 
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an intldkNis diditnutioh of thdr energy without notfise to the ) 
employer. This might be as much a fraudulent alteration of 
the implied baigain as the practice of the Butty Master. We 
know of one case of this nature, the so<alIcd ^ go canny* 
policy, adopted for a short time by the National Union of 
Dock Laborers in Liverpool The employers had stead* 
fastly refused to increase the remuneration for their low-paid 
work, and the men found themselves powerless to obtain 
what they considered a living wage. In dcspcratkm they 
adopted the expedient of not putting any energy into their 
work. In this somewhat remarkable case the laborers 
alleged that they were only following the practice of the 
commercial man. ^ There is no ground for doubting," obscrx'cd 
the report of their executive committee, ** that the real rela« 
tion of the employer to the workman is simply this-— to secure 
the largest amount of the best kind of work for the. smallest 
wages ; and, undesirable as this relation may be to the work* 
man, there is no escape from it except to adopt the situation 
and apply it to the common-sense commercial rule which 
provides a commodity in accordance with the price. • • • The 
employer insists upon fixing the amount he will give for 
an hour's labor without the slightest consideration for the 
laborer ; there is, surely, therefore, nothing wrong in the 
laborer, on the other hand, fixing the amount and the 
quality of the labor he will give in an hour for the price 
fixed by the employer. If employers of labor or purchasers w 
of goods refuse to pay for the genuine article^ they must be N 
content with shoddy and veneer. This is their own orthodox 
doctrine which they urge us to study." * 

From the old standpoint of a purely competitive indi- 
vidualism, it is not easy to deny the men's right to sell an 
adulterated form of labor if they think it to their advanUge 

* Report of Executive of the Naiional Union of Dock Laborers in Cn-ai Ifritam 
•nd Ireland, 1891 (Glas|;ow, 1891, pp. 14-15). The men quoted the following 
sentence from Jevons*s rrimer of Political Economy: " The employer, c^^ncrally 
•peaking, is right in getting work done at the lowckt possible cost ; and if there 
Is a supply of labor forthcoming at lower rates of wages, it would not be wiie ia 
n»m to pay higher rates." 
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to do sa I( as in the instance dted, the inen openly pio* 
claim their intention, there is no question of firaud ; and they 
may, from this point of view, fairly claim to be acting like 
an exceptionally honest trader who^ whilst selling shoddy 
goods, docs not pretend that they are anything else. The 
employers may retaliate by dismissal The men may, in 
return, persuade their successors to adopt the same method. 
The quarrel becomes a ^struggle for existence,** in which 
the ** fittest " in these arts of war may survive. 

We have, however, come to believe that in such inter- 
necine struggles the interests of the community as a whole 
almost* inevitably suflcr. In spite of the protests of John 
Bright, successive Parliaments have prohibited the adultera- 
tion of commodities. But adulteration of labor is infinitely 
more injurious to the community. Wc have, in fact, in this 
case a striking illustration of the utter fallacy of the statement 
that " labor is a commodity, ... an article saleable and pur- 
chascable/' which could not logically be treated ^as any- 
thing else." ^ Wc cannot sci)arate the quantity or quality of 
the day's work from its effect uix>n the health and character of 
the human being who is rendering it The sub-contractor's 
practice of ^driving," the constant pressure upon a man to 
work always at the very top of his speed, will quickly break 
down the health of the worker, and im|x>vcrish the nation by 
producing premature old age. On the other hand, systematic 
loitering will destroy the character and efficiency of even the 
most resolute worker. In adulterating the product, you' 
adulterate the man. To the unskilled laborers of a great 
city, already demoralised by irregularity of employment and 
reduced below the average in capacity for persistent work, 
the doctrine of ''go canny" may easily bring about tlic final 
ruin of personal character. It was an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of this truth which led the responsible Trade Union 
officials unhesitatingly to denounce the new departure of the 

^ Speech of the well-known capitalist opponent of Trade Unions, Edmund 
Potter of Manchester, Social Science Association's Rtpoti §h TraJi Societies attJ 
SiriktSt iS6o, p. 603. 
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Liverpool dock laboren. It refiialiUi 10 br as we knov, a 
unique instance in Trade Union annals. ^ 

When we turn froni tine workers to- pfeccworkersi we^ 
find the subsidiary regulations called into being to defend the 
Standard Rate wholly free from any objectionable character, 
beyond a certain inevitable complexity. The first series of 
these is concerned with accuracy of measurement Employers 
have always claimed the right of making, by thdr agents or 
themselves, all the calculations involved in preparing their 
pay sheets, and they have exfwctcd the operatives implicitly 
to accept their figures. Against this contention the Trade 
Unions have persistently and successfully struggled. In all 
the cases in which the operative is unable easily to check 
the computation, it is obvious that such an arrangement left 
the Standard Rate entirely at the master's mercy. ** In weigh* 
ing how vas the collier to obtain justice ? He was at tlie 
bottom of the pit, and could not see the master^s nominee at 
the top— and so again there. arose the cry of being cheated 
in weight. For years this was a bone of contention ; and 
in revising the Inspections (Mines Regulation) Act of i860, 
the delegates of the men prevailed upon the Government to 
insert a clause, ordering that coal should be duly weighed 
by a just steelyard at the pit's mouth, and that the men 
might, at their own cost, appoint a checkwcigh-man who 
should not further interfere with the working but to see and 
take an account of the men's work. Opposition to this clause 
was strongly ofiered by the delegates of the employers ... 
the masters did not want a weighing clause at all. ... A. 
compromise was submitted to. The weighing clause was 
incorporated with another clause — the 29th — with a rider 

> It is only fair to Trade Union officials to say that the two enthusiasts «rh(s 
in despair of otherwise benefiting the unfortunate bborers, initiated this policy, 
did not belong to the ranks of the workmen — a fact which the reader oSt their 
able and ingenious argument will already have perceived. They were- shortly 
afterwards formally excluded, as middle-class men, from the Trade Unioo Coo- 
grcf^^ at Glasgow in 1S92. When, in 1S96, it was suggested that a similar policy 
sb.ouKl be .idopted by the International Federation of Ship, Dock, and River 
Workers, it was opposed by such leaders as Ben Tillett, and rejected by the 
members* vote. 
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added to it by the employcrsi vix. that the checkwetKh-man 
should be selected from persons employed at that coUiery * ^ 

Without casting any special imputation on coalownefi» 
it may be said that the miners' suspicions have been so far 
borne out by evidence that Parliament has progressively 
strengthened the clause thus adopted in i86a As the'law 
now stands, a simple majority of the miners in any one pit 
can decide to have a check\vcigh-man elected by the pit, and 
paid by a compulsory stoppage from the earnings of every 
pieceworker employed, including even those who voted against 
the proposal. Any person who is or has been a miner may 
be elected to the post, whether the employer likes it or not, 
and the law courts insist that he shall be allowed free access 
to the weighing machines, and given every facility for check- 
ing the weights, 

A further step in the same direction has been taken at 
the instance of the powerful unions of cotton operatives. 
What the coalminers have obtained is the right to. have the 
employers' calculations checked by the men's ofBciaL The 
textile operatives have obtained, not only the publication in 
advance by the employer of the exact particulars on which- 
he will calculate the piecework earnings, but have also secured 
the appointment of a Government officer specially charged 
with seeing that these particulars are correctly stated.^ The 
''particulars clause," adopted for cotton -weavers in the 
Factory Act of the Conservative Government of 1891, and 
extended to all textile workers by the amending Act of the 
Liberal Government of 1895, will, in all probability, be 
applied, within a few years, to all piecework trades in which 
the computation of earnings lends itself to mistake or fraud.' 

* TramadioHi and. Restdtt of the National Association of Coalt Limt^ and 
Ironstone Miners of Great Britain (London, 1S63), p. vii. 

* It is much to the credit of the North-£ast Lancashire Operative Weavers* 
Association, and to the fair-mindedness of the leading employers, that the veteran 
official of the weavers' union, who had for a generation fought the men's battles, 
was, by common consent, marked out as the fittest person to hold this important 
new oHice. Mr. T. Dirtwistle has fully justified his appointment, and has given 
tinivcr«al satisfaction to all parties. 

' The Factory Act of 1S95 empowers the Home Secretary to apply this 
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Bjr this dame the employer is required to state In writinSi 
before Hie job is bq;un, all the particulars Qnduding tfie rate 
of pajrment) required for tfie precise computation of tbe 
operatives^ earnings. 

But diere are other wajrs of defrauding the pieoeworkier 
liesides inaccurate calculations. The weight of coal hewn by 
eadi miner may be accurately measured at the pit's mouth, 
but if he is sent to work in a distant or difficult scam» the 
standard tonns^ rate may be very iar from securing identical 
pay for identical eflbrt. The cotton*spinner finds his list of 
prices a delusion if his mules have to be frequently stopped 
to repair breakages caused by the bad quality of the raw 
cotton. And even those who are aware of the coalmtncrs* 
* county basis," and of the elaborate ^ cotton lists," seldom 
realise how technical and how minute are the adjustments 
which are necessary to attain this end, or how manifold and 
incessant arc the complaints requiring attention. The best 
way of bringing the facts home to the general reader will, 
we think, be to give a few extracts from actual proceedings. 
Thus, the Joint Committee of the Northumberland Coal- 
owners and Miners settled, in a single day, the following as 
well as many other cases : — 

Durradon. — Agreement confirmed. Yard Seam, East Side, until 
end of current quarter, is. 7^ per ton ; afiem-ards is. 6|d. per ton. 

Cnunlington, Amelia Pit — Agreement confirmed : (a) Yankee Jack 
system shall be abolished whenever the owners find it con\*enient to do 
so, and upon such abolition the hewing prices in the Low Main and Yard 
Seams shall be advanced 9 per cent In the case of the Main Coal 
Seam the unscreened hewing prices shall be 63 per cent of the present 
round coal hevinng prices, and upon such abolition they shall be advanced 
9 per cent. 

Walker. — Agreement confirmed. Beaumont and Drockwell Seams. 
Long wall or broken hewing price shall be paid when 40 yards fr6m 
commencement of long vi'all, f.^. 40 yards from fast wall side. 

New Back worth. — Men request pa>'mcnt for lamps when required to 
use them in the whole. To be paid extra id. per ton in bord and pillar 

clause, by mere administratiTe order, to any piecework trade, and it %i'as so 
applied in 1S97 to manufacturies of handkerchiefs, apruns pinafores, ami blouses { 
and to those of chains, anchors, and locks. 
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whole wofkitig% in aooordaiice witb amnty wntM g t gi m iX^ when wqriw j 
to 0SC lamps. 

Scaton Duni.<— Owners desire hewing price for leog well fai DoweiP 
cool In Low Main Seam to be fixed. That standard prices now belnf 
paid be reduced 3d. per ton.^ 

Even more diversified are the adjustments of the eotton 
operatives. Here are some extracts from the diary of the 

secretary of the Bolton spinners :«— 

• • • 

January sth» 189s.— Mr. Pennington, of the Hhidley Twist Com* 
pany» Hindley, called here this morning. He agreed to weekly pays, 
and to discontinue the system of one spinner to two pairs of nudes* I 
am tor go through the mills on Monday next, and if spinning is not satis* 
factory, will be made so ; and wc are to see in what way the mules Can 
lie speeded up so as to give better wages. Work is to be resumed on 
Thursday morning. 

January 6th« — Went to Pcake's Pbce Mill (MessTk. Tristram"*), 
Halliwdl, and arranged that the men on the three pairs of mules 
spinning coarse counts shall receive 2s. 6d. a week extra, until certain 
alterations and repairs to the mules shall have been made. 

January 6th. — Accompanied by Mr. Pcrcival (the secretary Of the 
employers' association), I went to Mr. Robert Driercliffe's Mill, Moses 
Gate. They have no less rims in stock, so it was agreed that the prices 
per 100 lbs. for spinning in No. i Mill shall be increased 6d. for one 
month during which the work is to be made satisfactory. The firm 
have likewise conceded the request of their men, and will adopt payment 
by indicator. The notice to leave work is consequently withdrawn. 

January 8th. — 'Complaints arc to hand from Messrs. M'Connell and 
Co.'s Sedgwick Mill, Manchester, of bobbins breaking ; being short of 
doffing tins ; and of the men on six pairs of mules being unable to dam 
the basis wages. . . 

January 1 2th. — From our men at Waterloo Mill, Bolton, comes a 
complaint of the rooms being too cold, and also irregular running of the 
engine. 

January 19th. — Have tested the counts at Melrose Mill, and found 
the average 2.^ hanks wrong. The men are to leave work at breakfast 
time to-morrow if counts arc not put right 

April 7th, 1893. — ^^r. Pcrcival and mysell^ at the request of Messrs. 
James Marsden and Sons, went through their Na 4 Mill to look at the 
spinning on the counts complained of on Tuesday. We found it below 
the usual standard at this firm, and Mr. Joseph Marsden undertook to 
see to its reel iftcat ion. 

> Proceedings of Joint Committee on 14th November 1S91 {K^rtkmmUrlami 
MiMcrs* MiftufcS, 1 89 1). 
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April loth.— Want of window blinds It the complaint from our men 
at the Parictide Mill, Golbome. 

April 1 8th.— Our members at Messrs, Robert Haworth, Ltd., Castle 
Hill Mill, Hindley, complain of the overbearing conduct of their over* 
looker. On investigation, found that they were more to blame than 
the overlooker. 

May 9th.— The drosophore humidifier at Robin Hood, Na 2 Mill, 
Is so detrimental to. the health of the men that I am to request the firm 
not to use it further. 

June 1 2th. — Mr. Percival, Mr. Robinson, and myself went to Howe- 
bridge Mills tor test counts in No. 2 Mill. We found them fully one 
hank finer tlian are paid for. The firm promise to put them right, but 
th.it is not sufficient for us, as they t\'ill be wrong again before the week 
end. Wc suggested they should adopt payment by indicator, and the 
firm subsequently, agreed to try a few imirs.^ 

Wc see the same determination to obtain identical pay- 
ment for identical effort in the Trade Union regulations 
enforcing specific additions for extra exertion or incon-. 
vcntence. Hence the " Working Rules," drawn up in almost 
every town by the master builders and the several sections 
of building operatives, include, besides the standard rate 
for the normal hours and ordinary work, determinate charges 
for "walking time" beyond a certain distance, and "lodging 
money" when sent away from home." In trades in which 
men provide their own steel tools, " grinding money " is a 
usual extra.' When any class of work involves special un- 
pleasantness or injury to clothing, "black money" or "dirty 
money " is sometimes stipulated for. Thus, the boilermakers 
and engineers receive extra rates for jobs connected with 
oil-carrying vessels. " Men working inside the ballast-tanks or 
between the deep floors under the engine-beds, after the vessel 
has been regularly employed at sea, to receive one quarter 

^ These diaries arc printed in the Annual Reports of the Bolton Operative 
G>tton-spinncrs' Provincial Association. 

. • See, for instance, the Local Code ef RhUs jtr the CuiJance of Masons^ 
signed by tlie Central Association of Master Builders of London and the Friendly 
Society of Oi^rativc Stonemasons, 23rd June 1892. 

' " Pattern-makers, millwii(;hts, and machine joiners on dismissal must receive 
two hours' notice, so as to grind their tools, or be paid two hours in lieu thereof." 
London By-lawi of the Amalgamated Society of En^neers, April 1 894, clause iv. 
Rule Ti. p. 7. 
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day, or two and a quarter hours extra for each full day or night, 
as compensation for the very dirty worlc^ ^ The foregoing are 
all instances of '* extras" charged by Trade Unions of time- 
workers. But we find a similar list put forward by Trade 
Unions on a piecework basis. The National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives prescribes, in minute and technical 
detail, for a long list of extra pieces of work, to be specially 
paid for. And a large part of the length and complication 
of the well-known "scale" of the Compositors is due to their 
insistence on explicitly defined extra rates for every kind 
of composition involving more labor than " common matter." 
It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the number 
and variety of the " extras " thus formally agreed to between 
employers and employed : " bottom notes," " side notes " 
** under runners " •* small chases," " large pages " " pamphlets," 
" catalogues," " undisplayed broadsheets," " table work," 
" column work," "parallel matter," "split fractions," "superiors," 
" inferiors," " slip matter," " interlinear matter," " prefatory 
matter," " indices," " appendices," and what not. Finally, as 
if to discourage vain learning, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, 
and similar languages, together with " pedigrees," are " to be 
paid double the price of common matter."^ 

We do not think that, after so long and detailed an 
examination of the Standard Rate, we need weary the reader 
by any lengthy exposition of the Trade Union regulations 
prohibiting arbitrary fines and deductions, or any form of 
" truck." It may seem unreasonable for the workmen to 
object to the employer's system of maintaining discipline in 
the factory. But if that system takes the form of imposition 
of fines for minor offences, and, as is usually the case, the 
employer puts the fines into his own pocket, it is clear that 
the average amount of the fines per week is, in effect, an 
exactly proportionate reduction of the Standard Rate. An 
employer using this method of enforcing- the necessary 

I Rule VI. of By-laws for ih$ Mersey District^ United Society of Boiler^ 
makers. 1S89. 

« TJtt Lcn Jon Siale of Prices for Compositor^ Work. 189 1. 
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discipline finds hlmsdf bu)rlng his labor cheaper than Us 
compedtorii by an amount varying precisely in . propor ti on 
to the frequency and severity of the penalties whidi he him* 
self imposes.^ The same arbitrary character attadies to the 
once universal system of making the operatives pay for minor 
breakages, or for incidental requirements of their work. * In 
the good old times of low wages, irregular work, and poor 
living," ironically writes an official of the Cotton-spinners» 
^ operatives used to have to pay for broken bobbins, gas, 
new brushes, find their own oil-cans, renew parts of their 
machines that got broken, and no end of other nice little 
things that made a fair bote in their wages." * Against all 
these practices tin! Cotton-spinners have long, since made 
good their protest. The Cotton-weavers, of whom a large 
majority are n'omen, are still occasionally imposed upon, and 
the rules of their unions accordingly still include a {xrremptory 
injunction against submitting to any such deductions. " Never 
IKiy, or agree to pay," say, for instance, the Preston rules, 
** for any shuttles, forks, brushes, or any piece of machinery, 
matter, or thing belonging to the master, or used in his 
business in any way whatsoever, except what you may have 
by sheer negligence wilfully or maliciously broken or de- 
stroycd ; and if they stop it from your wages, bring the case 
before the Committee at their next meeting." • But it is not 

> A s)*&tem of fines may be less objectionable if the money goes to Uie 
operatiTcs' sick dub, or some other fund for their commoo benefit. Bat sick 
clubs or superannuation funds connected with particular estaULthmcnts, especially 
if membership is comj)ulsory, are objectionable from the Trade Unioa point of 
view on other grounds, notably that of diminishing the operative's indepcndeitoe. 
This subject is further examined in the chapter on ** Thie Implications of Trade 
Unionism." 

S CottOH, Fa^fry Times, a2nd July 1892. 

' Rules tf the i>estom mmd District i\mter Loom IVtonftrf Associaiiom (Preston, 
1891), p. 2a 

In piecework trades, the employer seeks to escipe paying for any but perfect 
ariiclc«, ami usually claims the ri(;ht to reject, without apiHral, any tliat he cb<xMcs. 
This has led to a whole series of conflicts in dilfcrent industries. The Trade 
Unioniitt contention has l>cen (i) that the o|icrative should not 1« made to suffer 
for failures due to the imperfection of material, or defects in the process ; (2) that 
in any caste, if the employer refuses to pay anything for the wurk on the gruund 
uf lit imperfection, he should not retain the article for bis oho profit* but de»Uuy 
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only such arbitrary charges as fines and dediietiofis^ which 
necessarily vary from mill to mill, that are fundamentally 
inconsistent with the collective settlement of a Standard 
Rate. Even such uniform, regular, and definite payments 
as the ^ loom rent ** of the hand-working weaver of cotton, 
silk, or carpets, the frame rent of the hosiery worker, and the 
trough or wheel rent of the Sheffield cutler, have been found, 
by long and painful experience, to be equally destructive of 
any definite standard of earnings. This arises from their 
being continuous and calculated by time, whilst the operative's 
work is irregular and paid for by the piece. In all these 
cases rent of the machine is exacted by the employer whether 
the operative is- given work or not Thus, as the framework 
knitters allege, when they paid rent for their frafjfies, the 
employers were tempted to spin out the work over much 
longer periods than was necessary, doling it out In very small 
portions in order to keep them passing rent as long as 

it ; and (3) that there should be lome means of appeal against the employer^a 
arbitrary judgment in his own cause. Thus the Potters have fought a long battle 
for the last sixty years af^inst the condition termed <* good from oven,** by which 
llie workman is only paid fur such articles as come out perfect from the firing 
oven. As he has no (tower to select material, and no control over the firing <^- 
the oven, this ccmdition throws upon him not only the cost of his own negligence, 
but also that due to imperfection of raw roaterbl, defects of fixed plant, and care- 
lessness of foremen or other operatives. It is a further aggravation that the 
employer arbitrarily decides which articles should be rejected as hnperfect, and 
wras formerly even free to retain and sell those which he bad thus escaped pajring 
for. After the great strike of 1836 the Staffordshire Potters succeeded in 
remedying the latter grievance. It was agreed that articles rejected as imperfect 
should Ih! broken up, a great temptation lieing thus removed from unscrupulous 
employers. Hut '*goofl from oven" still remains the Kisis of payment, the 
Trade Union (lcm.ind.of "good from hand " Iteing still resisted by the employers. 
In the same way the Glass Jkittle Makers, who have several rules in their agree- 
ments with their employers dcfming minutely the circumstances under which 
men may or may not be charged for spoiled work, have one declaring ** that 
bottles picked out (as spoiled) be not broken down until the men have had an 
opportunity of inspecting them, but in no case shall they be kept beyond the 
following day." Article 10 of the Agreement for 189$ • • • between the York* 
shite C/ass JhttU Mantifactttren* Association^ and the Cfass BottU Makers tf 
Yorkshire United Trade Protection Society (Castlcford, 1 895). 

A particularly a(*gravated form of the same grievance is resisted by the 
Friendly Society of Ironfoundcrs, whose members are all paid by time. Not- 
withstanding this, and the fact that they neither choose the raw material nor 
direct the proccM, attempts are from time to time made by employers to make 
deductions for castings which turn out badly. 
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possible. And the Macclesfield silk-weavers complain that 
they are kept always half employed, the giver-out of work 
finding his advantage in getting it done on as many separate 
looms as possible, from each of which a full weekly rent is 
derived. It is easy to see how such a system may open a 
way for personal tyranny and exaction. It is more to our 
immediate purpose to notice how incompatible it is with 
Collective Bargaining and a Standard Rate. If the employer 
can give out work in unequal quantities to diflcrent operatives, 
but deduct from each an equal sum at the end of the week, 
no fixed piecework list will secure identical pay for identical 
work. If A is given thirty pieces to weave, and B only 
fifteen, both may be paid at the same rate of a shilling per 
piece, and both may pay the same loom rent of five shillings 
per week. Yet at the end of the week the net remuneration 
for weaving one piece will have been to A tcni)cnce and to 
B eightpence. Thus the rate of payment for identical work . 
will vary from operative to operative, from week to week, 
and even from firm to firm, according to the way in which, 
at the uncontrolled discretion of the employers, the work is 
distributed.^ A similar objection applies, it will be seen, to 
the whole system of " truck," or the compulsory purchase by 
the operatives of commodities or materials supplied by the 
employers.* This is resisted by the unions on the larger 

• 

^ Many minor payments similar in principle to loom rent exist in various 
industries. Where the operatives are unor^^aniscd, and especially if they are 
women or girls, employers are apt to attempt to charge them for some i»art of the 
manufacturing process, or for incidental stores or material. This is somclinnes 
done to avoid the cobt and trouble of prui)cr suiKi/visiun to prevent waste and 
breakages. In other cases it arises va an inciilent of a growing specialisation of 
function. Thus, cotton-weaveri used to oil tlicir own looms, but the employers 
found that it was better done by a professional oiler, who was thereupon 
employed. Any attempt to deduct even a penny per week per pair of looms to 
pay his wages is peremptorily stopped by the Weavers' union. Simil.ir develop- 
ments of s|)ecialisation in cotton-spinning m\g\\X. lie cited — the u|>rise of the 
<* strap-piecer " and the *' bobbin -carrier *' for instance. iSut no de<luction for 
their wages is permitted by the Cotton-spinners' unions {Cotton Factory Timts^ 
loth June 1892). Women woollen weavers are, however, still made to pay the 
** tuner'* of their looms, his work of '* setting " the warp and weft being done by 
the male weavers for themselves. 

* The Miners' Conference in 1863 made this a special subject of complaint. 
" The truck system still prevails in Scotland and Wales, despite of both equity 
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« 

ground that it amounts to an intidiout em lavement of the 
wage-earner and his family. But it is also inconsistent with 
any uniformity in the net rate at which employers obtain 
their labor, and with definite standard of real income of the 
wage-earner under such a ssrstcm, notwithstanding a nominal 
uniformity of rate, both labor cost and real wages will vaiy 
according to the extent of the truck business in each .firm» 
the economy and ability with which this subsidiary store- 
keeping is managed, and the profit or ** loading " which each 
employer chooses to exact, the. latter amounting, in effect, to 
a fraud upon the workman.^ 

We see, therefore, that the adoption of a Standard Rate 
— that is, of payment for labor according to some definite 
standard, uniform in its application — is not by any means 
so simple a matter as would at first sight appear. Whether 
we accept payment t^ the hour or payment by the piccci 
so great arc the complications of modem industry, and so 
ingenious are the devices for evasion, that a long series of 
subsidiary regulations is found necessary to defend the main 
position. The whole argument for this scries of subsidiary 

And law. I'hat no mnn Fhould be forcedi at a condition of work, to spend hli 
money on necessaries for the benefit of hit employer is both law and reason. * In 
Scotland ... the men are only |)aid by the fortnight, the month, or longer ; 
and in the interim tickets for food or clothing are furnislied, by which, at certain 
shops, articles are furnished at an enormous overcharge abo\'e a fair market 
avem;;e of cost. In some cases the poor coll.ier rarely sees current coin, all being 
furcHlallcd lietwixt the term of |iay and work. • . . Allied to this, in Staflbrd- 
shirc and elsewhefe, the butties and dug^ies, or middlemen, still continue to 
influence and cumiicl the colliers to hiK*nd |Kirt of their wages in drink, at a 
condition of employment. In other cases, in Yorksliirc, candles and ix>wdeff 
must be purchased of the steward, or some other man, at exorbitant prices above 
the market rate of iwofit." — Traniactions and KesuUs of ike National Association 
of Coal^ Limc^ and Jromtont Miners of Great Britain (London, 1S63), p. xL 

I'hese i>ractices have -now been stopi)ed by the minersVunions in aU well- 
organised districts. Similar grievances are, however, still tomplaincd of in aome 
other trades, where the operatives ar<: powerless to insist on the Truck Acts being 
obeyed in spirit as well as in the letter. 

1 ** Wherever the workmen are paid in goods, or are compelled to purchase 
at the master*s shop, the e\ils are very great ; much injustice is done to the men, 
and much misery results from it. Whatever may have been the intentions of the 
master in such a case, the real effect is to deceive the vtorkmau as to the amount 
he receives in exchattge for his iahorJ^^^On the Economy of Machinery and 
Manufactures ^ by Charles Babbage (London, 1S32), p. 255. 
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t is clear, upon the principal contention. 

^uis, there to re, worth while to rehearse the Trade 

list's argument. We have seen that it is a fundamental 

r the Tr^dc Union fnith that it is i[n{K}ssiblc, in a 

n of competitive industry, to prevent the degradation 

; Standard of Life, unless the conditions of labor are 

cd, not by Individual Hargaining. but by some Common 

Gut, without the uniform application of some common 

dard, collective settlement of these conditions, whether 

y L>argain, arbitration, or law, is plainly impossible.' Where 

)Ioyer is competing with employer, each will claim Uiat, 

c must forego the chances of Individual Uargaining. he 

snould at any rate be made to pay no more for his labor 

than his rivals. With this contention the Trade Unionist 

heartily agrees, and thus we get admitted, as the basis of the 

Common Rule, the principle of identical pay for identical 

erfort, or, as it is usually termed, the Standard Rate. This, 

as we have seen, is the very oppo.-iitc to equality of wages. 

Hon' accurately this principle o^ JdcniicaJ pay for idciitjca] 

effort can be applied to the varying capacities of difTcrcnt 

workmen, or to the %-arying difficulties of particular tasks, 

whether it can be most precisely carried into elTcct by 

payment by time or payment by the piece, depends upon the 

character of the process and the intelligence and integrity of 

the parties. But it is obviously futile to settle, by collective 

regulation of any kind, a Standard Rate of identical pay for 

identical cflbrt, if an unscrupulous employer is free to evade 

this by demanding extra work or additional wear and tear; 

by deducting anything from the wage agreed upon ; or by 

I The dqicndcnci.' of Mnibiiution amonc workmen upda Ihe eiittcnce of k 
Standard Kale was well eiprcKcd, fioiD Lhe cmploycr'i point of view, tij 
Alexander Callowajr, Ihe well-known cneinecr, uid (ricnd to l-'nnci* I'lace. " ( . 
have alwayi ftiunJ that in Ihote cmploymcnli where lhe VI3CCI wcrcunirurm . , . 
iKcfC have always been combmttioni among those men. Now in mil those liada 
uhcre the men have made their own individual engagements, we nerer see anj- 
thing like combinations. . . . That which hat iituck moM eftcclually U ibe 
loot of all combinalioa among woikmen is to pay every man accoidine to Us 
mirtt, and to alldw him to make his own agreement with his employer. " — Eridenc* 
In firit Rtfori «f Cammillit m Artitaiu and MackiHirj, 1814, P- ^t- 
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obtaining; at Ae cost of hh workmeni by any trantactloQ 
with them» any other monetary advantage whatever. In 
shorty if the fundamental object of Tnule Unionism, tlie 
enforcement of a Common Rule, has any justification at all, 
the principle of the Standard Rate must be conceded, atid 
if a Standard Rate is admitted, the subsidiary r^ulations 
which we have described follow as a matter of course; 

This general conclusion in favor of a Standard Rate— 
a point on which every Trade Unionist would unhesitatingly 
agree — leaves many questions with regard to wages unsettled. 
One of these is, on what principle, and to what extent, the 
Standard Rate should, in the same industry, vary from town to 
town. The employers in the out-of-tlic-way districts are apt 
to contend that the workman must put up with a low rate, 
because of the inferiority of their machinery, fhcir heavy 
charges for freight, and odier local disadvantages. But there 
seems no reason why the workman should lower his standard 
of life, and forego his claim to identical pay for identical 
efTort, merely because the capitalist chooses to carry on his 
business amid unprofitable . surroundings. Whether Trade 
Unionists should go in for equality of nominal wages (a 
uniform national standard rate), or, making allowance for 
diflcrcnce in the xost of living, claim only equality of real 
wages (involving varying local rates), has never been settled 
in principle. There arc obvious practical difficulties in 
carrying out the latter idea, as it is impossible to measure 
with any precision dinbrenccs in the cost of living in different 
districts. Accordingly we find most of the " county " unions, 
especially those of the cotton oix:ratives and coalminers, 
aiming at a uniform county rate, irrespective of local circum- 
stances. Similarly, the strong old union of hand paper- 
makers, working entirely in a few small provincial towhs, 
easily maintains a uniform rate for the whok; industry.^ But 

> A unifunn Siniulnril Kate is laiil to hftve formed one of (lie prlhclpal demands 
of the ^:rcnt Krcncli htrikc of 1791, wliicli extcmlcd to many trades and to all 
|i;ut» nf Frniu'c (I hi Ccllicr, IliMn Jtt Chsus Lahctititsts tu AraM^t, pp. 320 
3J.* : 1 vcrcciif the National Aocnibty of 14th June 1791). 
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f living becomes appreciably difTcrent, e\-cn 
ingest unions admit variations in local rates. The 
ncn Hatters' Fair Trade Union of Great Britain and 
, the old-established society of sillc hat makers, has a 
•n price h'st, but allows its London branch to add 10 
r cent to tlic general rates. When we come to the latter 
d more widely distributed unions, we see the widest 
possible divergence. Thus the G31 branches of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters ir it Britain and Ireland 
recognise no fewer than twenty 3, var>'iiig from sd. per 
hour in Truro to lod. per hour m London. Here, as in 
many other cases, wc may well doubt whether even equality 
of real wages lias been attained. Not only lias there been 
no attempt by any large union to secure a national unifoim 
rate, but there Is a tendency for oRicers and executii-c 
committees to be apathetic with regard to the process of 
" levelling up," which would be necessary to obtain equality 
of real wages. The result is that Trade Unionism cannot be 
said yet to have progressed beyond the securing of a local 
Standard Rate. This leaves the workmen exposed to the 
constant attempts of employers to ** level down " the rates in 
the better-paid districts, in order, as they assert, to meet the 
competition of the 1o\ver-paid districts. Our own idea is 
that the assumed diHcrenccs in the cost of living, taking one 
thing with another, resolve themselves practically into difTcr- 
cnccs in the rent of a workman's dwelling. The ex|)cdicnt of 
the Hatters seems, therefore, the most practical thing to aim at 
There would be many advantages in the cnforcancnt of a 
uniform Standard Rate in all districts of an industry, treating 
all provincial towns and urban districts on an equality, but 
adding a percentage for the exceptional high rents payable . 
In London, and, if necessary, deducting a percentage 10 
respect of tlic very low rents in a purely agricultural district, 
In the cases in which, as in the building trades, the industry 
comprises both town and country. These [Krccntagcs could 
bo calculated on easily ascertained and undisputed facts.' 

> InileaJ of « uiilfuim SiAnilanl Rale Tor ill the eiubluhrocnti In CMh lont 
VOL. 1 V 
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A more obvhMis problem urith regftrd to wages mutt be 
deferred to a subsequent chapter; We can imagine that the 
reader has had in his mihd an uneasy feeling that we are 
evading what he conceives to be the crucial points namd/i 
the share of tiie joint product to be allotted for the remunera- 
tion of the manual labor. But the Trade Union Regulation 
with which we are * dealing— the insistence on a Standard 
Rate — is not an end but a means : not any particular sum 
of money per week, but a dema for obtdning for the whole 
body of competitors something, better than they would 
get by Individual Bargaining. Thus Ae Sheffield Fork- 
grinders, the Dock Laborers, the Engineers, and the Steel 
Smelters all insist on the Standard Rate. But if we look at 
the weekly earnings for which each trade is fighting, we find 

or district, we occuslonally riml attempts to enforce two or three diSereiit i«tcs for 
what Are Assumed to be diflfcrent grades of work. Thus the Scottish Tailors 
recognise in many towns two, and in Glasgow and Edinburgh three classes of 
shops, those requiring a better (Quality of tailoring being com|K*llcd to pay a half* 
l>cnny or even a penny per hour more than the lowest Tnule Union rate. The 
custom is for the employers to classify themselves, the union objecting if any 
attempt is made, for instance, to get ** dress goods " (superfine blade broadcloth) 
made at the second-class rate, or (in Edinburgh and Glasgow) ** tweeds'* at the 
third class. In so far as these difTercnt rates correspond to real and ascertainable 
difTcrcnccs in the class of work, they are, it b dear, not inconsistent with the 
principle of a uniform Standard Rate. In tome cases, however, the different 
rates depend more on the custom and tradition of the various shops than upon any 
definite difference in the work done. Thus the Lofiddn branch of the Nation^ 
Union of Uoot and Shoe Operatives has long recognised three different 
<* Statements,'* applying respectively to firms deemed first, second, or third dass. 
An establishment which has hitherto paid the first-class '* Statement " is not 
allowed to do any work at a lower "Statement," for fear this should lead 
insidiously to the reduction of the rates of the first-class men. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to prevent t firm,* hitherto classed as third or second class, from 
making at these lower rates goods nearly identical with those usuxdly produced at 
the first-class '* Statement." The result is tliat the first-class firms are always 
finding themselves undersold (or at any rate, believing themselves to be under- 
sold) by enterprising firms on the second-class statement. The employets and 
the ex])ericnced oflicials of the union linve, for ten years, been urging the 
abolition of these separate ** Statements," and the preparation of the uniform list 
for all London firms, with carefully gradated piecework rates for every kind of 
boot Hitherto all attempts at uniformity have broken down, owing mainly to 
the rooted belief of the union that no reduction of existing rates ouglit anywhere 
to be conceded. As a consequence, the first-class employers are said to find a 
constantly increasing difficulty in maintaining their position in London. The 
controversy can be l>est followed in the SMh and Ltaiker Rtcmrd for the last ten 
years. 
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this* varying from twenty-four shillinea a week up to three 
times that amount One thing will be clear, even to the 
most superficial observer. There is, in the Trade Union 
world of to-day, absolutely no trace of any desire for 
equality of wages. The cardroom operatives in a Lanca- 
shire Cotton mill, earning from ten to twenty shillings a 
week, will unhesitatingly come out on strike to assist the 
cotton-spinners to maintain a Standard Rate, paid out of 
the products of the combined labor of the two sections, 
averaging forty shillings a week. The local federations o( 
the building trades, whose members work side by side 
at the same job, collectively insist, in their treaties 
with the employers, on half a dozen different rates per 
hour for the different crafts, the Stonemason habitually 
getting fifty per cent more than the Builders' Laborer, and 
the rates, in the present generation, showing no tendency 
to approximate. Unanimity of Trade Union policy 
does not, in fact, extend beyond the use of a common 
device. How much money each trade will claim, no less 
than how much each will actually receive, depends, in 
practice, on the traditions, customs, and present opportunities 
of the particular trade and section concerned. The ex- 
pectations and aspirations of the operatives, the arguments 
adduced in justification of their *dcmands, and, to some 
extent, the particular Trade Union Method employed 
to enforce them, will, as we shall show in our chapter on 
the Assumptions of Trade Unionism, depend principally 
on the Doctrine or Doctrines as to social expediency by 
which the policy of the particular union is, for the time 
being, directed. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE NORMAL DAY 

After the Standard Rate, the most universal of the Trade 
Union Regulations is what we have termed the Normal 
Day, the determination of a uniform maximum working 
time for all the members of a craft^ This claim to fix the 
limits of the working day is peculiar to the manual-working 
wage -earner. Corporations of lawyers, doctors, architects, 
and other professional brainworkers insist, with more or less 
stringency, on scales of minimum fees, below which no 
practitioner is allowed to undertake work. But the con- 
ception of a precise Common Rule as to the hours during 
which an individual shall work Ls foreign both to the pro- 

^ By the tenn ** Normal Day" we mean the '*maximom working day* of 
Schiiflle {.Theory and PraitUe of Laitour ProtictioH^ London, 1893) ^^^ 
Frankenstein {Der ArhfiUrschutz, Leipzig, 1 896), not the elaborately equated 
''normal day" of Kodbertus {Der Normalarbeitstag^ Berlin, 1 871), varying 
according to the assumed intensity of labor in dilTcrcnt occupations. The latter 
academic conception has never penetrated to the minds either of English Trade 
Unionists or German Social Democrats. 

From -the economic stand|)oint there has been as yet little scientific investi- 
gation of the results of fixing the maximum working day. Tke Eight Hourt 
Day^ by Sidney Webb and llaroUI Cox (Ix>ndon, 1 891), and E. L. Jaeget's 
CeschUhte tin J Literatur des NormalarMttdjies (Stuttgart, 1 892) give the 
principal references, to which may now be added lladHeld and Gibbins' vf 
Shorter IVorkitij; Day (London, 1892) ; C. Deneus, La JourtUt de Nuit 
//eures (Ghent, 1 893); II. Stcphan, Der Nor maiarUi (stag {Lti^zxg^ 1 893); 
Professor L. IJrcntano's Ueber das Verhaliniu von Arbeitslohn und Arbeit suit 
ztir Arbeit sleisttutf!^ (Leipzig, 1S93), translated as Hours and Wa^!^es in Relation 
to Production (London, 1894) > John Kae, Eight Hours for Worh (London, 
1S94) ; and Maurice Ansiaux, Heures de Travail et Salaires (Paris, 1896). 
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iQ 1 £ brain-working class. Nor has it always 

-ranciised the wage-camcrs. The trade clubs of the 

ccnth century claimed a Ic^al rate of wages, or a standard 

; of prices, they insisted on a limitation of apprentices. Of 

ight to enforce the Elizabethan Statutes ; but not until 

: close of the century- do we find any widespread com- 

lints of the length or insularity of the working day. 

am the beginning of the present ccnturj- the demand for 

I deliberately fixed limit of hours for each day's work, to 

jc arranged eitlier by Collective ISai^aining or by Legal 

enactment, has spread from one occupation to another, 

until to-day the great majority of the Trade Unions make 

the regulation of working hours one of their foremost objects. 

Nevertheless, there exist ewn to-day small sections of the 

working class world who resist any Common Rule as to 

their hours, and prefer that each individual should be free to 

labor when and for as long as he may choose. We ha\-e, 

thcrcrorc, to seek some explanation, not only of the present 

popularity of the idea of a Normal Day, bnt also tA its 

comparatively modem growth, and of its rcjoctton by certain 

sections of Trade Unionists. 

In modem industry the settlement of the hours of labor 
dificTs in an essential particular from that of the rate of 
payment for the work done. In the absence of any form 
of collective regulation, the rates of wages are determined 
by Individual Bar^ining between the capitalist employer 
and his several " hands " ; and a distinct and varying 
agreement as *to the amount of remuneration is made with 
each operative in tum. This is seldom the case with 
regard to the length and distribution of the working day. 
In all the numerous industries in which work is not done 
on the employer's premises, but is still "given out "to be 
done at home, the manual worker, paid " by the piece," is as 
free as the author, doctor, or convc)'anccr, to fix the number 
of hours, and the exact part of the day or week or year, 
that he chooses to spend in labor. He has, of course, like 
the professional man, to suit the convenience of his clients; 
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He must be on the spot to reedve work when it comes, and 
he must finish it by the time it is reqtiifed He must be 
wiUing to do extra work In the busy season, and even to 
turn night into day to cope with a special rush of orders. 
But subject to this condition, each man can settle for him- 
self the exact hours at which he will b^n his work, and the 
intervals he will allow himself for meab and rest Unless he 
is driven, by reason of the low rate at which he is paid, to 
work ^all the hours God made** in order to get bare 
subsistence, he may break off when he likes to gossip with 
a friend or sh'p round to the public-house ; he may, in the 
intervals, nurse a sick wife or child ; and he can even 
arrange to spend the morning in his garden, or doing odd 
jobs about the house. No one acquainted with the daily 
life of the home-working, skilled craftsman, earning ** good 
money," will ignore the large use that such a man niakes of 
his freedom. For good or for evil his working hours are 
determined by his own idiosyncrasies. Whether he desires 
to earn much, or is content with little ; whether he is a slow 
worker or a quick one ; whether he is a precise and punctual 
person governing himself and his family by rigid rules, or 
whether he is '* endowed with an artistic temperament," 
and needs to recover on Monday and Tuesday from the 
^'expansion" of the preceding days — these personal character- 
istics will determine the limits and distribution of his working 
time.* 

' The injurious eiTect upon the personal character of the ** average aemiial 
nian " of this freedom to stop working whenever he feels inclined, is referred to 
in our chapter on " The Implications of Trade Unionism." The axiom that the 
vait majority of the manual workers, like other men, xire the better for a certain 
degree of discipline, would not find ready acceptance among the rank and file of 
Trade Unionists, and, therefore, can hardly be given as a Trade Union argument 
in favor of a Normal Day. But the more thoughtful workmen would concur 
with the dictum of an early admirer of the factory system, that when operatives 
were '* obliged to be more regular in their attendance at their work, they became 
more orderly in their conduct, spent less time at the ale-house, and lived better 
at home" {Memoirs of ihi MamhesUr Literary and Philosophical Society^ 
Second series, London, 1819, voL iiu p. 129, in a paper *'0n the Rise and 
Progress of the Cotton Trade," read in 18 1 5 by John Kennedy). "I always 
observed," wrote an old compositor in 1859, ** that those trades who had settled 
wages, such as masons, wrights, painters, etc., and wh§ wen obliged t§ eUtend 
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Very diflonent fa the podtloii of the budboty operative. 
Instead of each individiial being able to work as he choosei^ 
the whole establishment finds itsdC by the nature of thingSi 
subject to a GMnmon Rule; In a textile niiU,acoal mine^ a 
shipbuildii^ yard, an engineerii^ firm, or a great building 
operation it b economically impossible to permit the individual 
workman to come or go as be feels inclined. Each worker 
forms part of a complex coK>penUivc process, needing for its 
proper fulfilment an exact dovetailing of the. task of eveiy 
machine and every ** hand * in the work as a whole; To 
arrange particular houis of labor to suit the varying 
desires, capacities, and needs of the diflferent operatives^ 
would be obviously incompatible with the economical use 
of steam power, the full employment of plant, or the highly 
oiganised specialisation brought about by divisbn of labor. 
There is no longer a choice between idiosyncrasy and uni- 
formity. A common standard, compulsory in its application, 
is economically inevitable. The only question is how and 
by whom the uniform rule shall be determined. In the 
absence of collective regulation, whether in the form of Legal 
Enactment or Collective Bargaining, this uniform rule is 
naturally made by the employer.^ And it is a special 
aggravation of this subordination, that, under the- circum- 
stances of the modern capitalist industry, the employer's 
decision will perpetually be biassed in favor of lengthening 
the working day. With regard to his domestic servants, 
the capitalist is free to determine the amount of toil solely 
with a view of keeping them in the highest possible efficiency. 
But the same man investing capital in expensive machines, 
worked by power, finds, even when he pays by the piece, a 

jT^//ar/y at UaUd kours^ were not so much addicted to day drinking as printers, 
bookbinders, tailors, shoemakers, and those tradesmen who generally were on 
piecework, and not so mnck restricted in regard to their attendance ai work except 
when it was particularly wanted."— ^ir^^/iji Typographical Circular. March 

4« I,* " '^ *o«»W always be remembered," remark the Cotton-spinners in iS6o 
that anterior to the inUoduction of factory legislation, the employers dictated 
the hours of labor to their work-people."— AW/x of the Amalgamated Association 
•f Operative Cottou^spinners, edition of i860, preface. 
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positive profit In every additional moment that hb oottljr 
plant is being employed Competition is always foreif^ 
him to cut down the cost of pioduction to die lowest 
possible point Under this -pressure other considerations 
disappear in the passion to obtain the greatest possible 
" output per machine." * . 

Between these two historic types of the domestic handi- 
craiUman and the factory opcmtive» there are various 
intermediate forms in which Individual Bargaining as to the 
hours of labor is as possible as Individual Baigaining with 
regard to the rate of payment In occupations such as 
agriculture, and even in special departments of the great 
industries, it is at any rate practicable for an employer to 
vary the hours of his several workpeople, or, in other words, 
to make, if he likes, a bargain with each according to his 
capacity, just as the ordinary capitalist claims to be allowed 
to pay each man ** according to his merit" Where this is 
the case, the workman's need for a Normal Day depends 
on considerations strictly analogous to those which cause 
him to need a Standard Rate. If each workman is free to 
conclude what bargain he chooses with regard to. his working 
liours, the employer will, it is contended, be able to use the 
desires or exigencies of particular individuals as a means of 
compelling all the others to accept the same longer working 
(lay. 

So far we have considered the Trade Union demand for 
a Normal Day only in relation to the personal freedom of 
the operative to take such leisure as he may deem necessary 

> **The f:rcat profiortion of fixed to circulatinf* capital . . . makes long 
hours of work clcsiral)lc. . . . The motives to long hours of work will become 
greater* as the only means . by which a large proportion of fixed capital can 
\k made profitalile. When a lalwrer,*' said Mr. Ash worth to me, "lays 
down his spade, he renders useless for that period a capital worth cighteenpence. 
When one of our )>copIe leaves the mill, he renders useless a capital that has 
cost y^ioo," — Nassau Senior, Jjctters on (he Factory Ait (London, 1S37), 
pp. 11-14. 

** Hence that remarkable phenomenon in the history of modem industry, that 
machinery sweeps aw.iy every moral and natural restriction on the length of the 
working day." — Marx, Oi////?/, Part I v. ch. xv. sec 3 (vol. ii. p. 406 of 
En^Uih Translation of 1SS7). 
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or desirable. But to the Trade Unionist, as to the rank and 
file of the manual working class, the length of the da/s work 
and the amount left over for leisure is of secondary import- 
ance beside the vital question of the sum earned. Keen as 
is the average workman to secure more time to himself, he 
is far keener to obtain itiore money to spend. In all time- 
work trades in which Trade Unionism exists the operative 
gets extra pay for extra hours, usually at a higher rate, 
whilst the whole race of pieceworkers obviously increase 
their earnings by working ovcrtima* Every progressive 
lengthening of the working day would therefore seem to 
bring with it, as a compensating advantage, a corresponding; 
increase in the weekly income of the wage-earner." 

> In certain unorganised occupations men, and especially women, are ttHl 
required to work lon^^cr hours to cope with a press of orders without gcttini^ any 
additional payment for the extra labor. But this is seldom the case in trades in 
which there is any kind of orf;anis.ition. 

• This is exactly how it ni>j»cars to the we1l4o«4lo literary man. Tlm% Mr, 
I^cky \% much concerned nt the diminution of earning;! which he supposes to 
Ik caused l>y the Factory Acts. " Take, for example, the common case of 
a strong girl who is enj^gcd in millinery. I*'or, pcrliaps, nine montlis 
of the year her life is one of constant struggle, anxiety, and disap|H>int- 
meni, owing to t!ie slackness of her %vork. At last the season come* 
bringing wiih it an abund.ant harvest of work, which, if she were allowed 
to reap it, would enable her in a few weeks to pay off tlie liitle debts 
which weigh so heavily u|>on her, and to save enough to relieve her from all 
anxiety in the ensuing year. She desires passionately to avail herself of her 
opi>ortunity. She knows that a few weeks of toil pro|ongc«l far into ihe night 
will l>e well within her strength, and not more really injurious than the long 
Micccssion of nights that are spint in the ball-room by the I^nilnn bmnty whom 
hlie drcsscH. liut the law intcrposc.% foibitU her to work iKryond the MUcd hours, 
dashes tlie cup from her tliirsty lips, and reduces her to the same c>M round of 
|>overly and debt. What oppression of the ])Oor can l>e mure real and more 
galling than this?" — Democracy and Liherty (XjQu^ovi^ 1896), vol. ii. p. 342. 

It is interesting to contrast with this imaginary instance the re|H>rts of the 
responsible women officials who are in actual contact with facts, and conversant 
with the views of the operatives. Writing in 1 894, Miss May Abraham (the 
.Senior Woman F.actory Ins|>cctor) reports that ** by dressmakers and milliners . .. 
legal overtime is almost universally condemned. A dressmaker's assistant, \ihose 
legal working day had, for a considerable period, lasted from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., 
said to me in the presence of her fellow-workers, * The overtime exception just 
spoils the Factory Act.' The chorus of approval with which her remark wa«; 
endorsed was a clear indication of general discontent, and further experience 
showed that this had l>cen but one expression of an almost universal feeling. . . . 
In factories where the payment is by piecework, or in some districts, as in 
Dublin, where a stipulated sum is allowed for overtime, the weight of hostile 
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Now, if Trade Unionists believed that this apparent 
result was the real result, — that freedom to work longer hours 
invariably, or even usually, meant a corresponding increase 
of income, — we doubt whether there would have arisen any 
general movement in favor of limiting the hours of labor. 
But, rightly or wrongly, Trade Unionists are convinced that 
irregular or unlimited hours have an insidious influence upon 
wages, first upon the Standard Rate and ultimately upon 
the amount earned by each man per week. 

This conviction springs from the personal experience of 
the manual working wagc-carncr. At any Trade Union 
meeting where the hours of labor are discussed, it may 
happen that a young and energetic member will suggest 
that he wouM prefer a larger income to increased leisure. 
But one old member after another will get up and explain 
that as a young married man he had felt the same, but that 
experience of workshop life had taught him that " what was 
gained in hours was lost in rates " — an assertion which finds 
immediate and unhesitating confirmation from the bulk of 
the meeting. If after the meeting the visitor argues the 
point with the leading men, and suggests that their personal 
experience may not warrant so large a generalisation as that 
a Iciiglhciiing of hours will necessarily lead to a reduction 
of the rate of payment per hour or per piece, they will 
retort by asking, why it is that Royal Commissions and 
ofTicial statistics arc always laying bare this almost universal 
coincidence between long and irregular hours, low rates of 
pay, and small weekly earnings. Nor will they fail to give 
an explanation, based on actual experience. " Our members," 

opinion is not so pronounced ; but even bore, with the inducement of a supple- 
mentary wage, it is only the most unthinking of the workers who favor the 
s)'stem. . . . The consequent effect on the health of the workers is exceedingly 
injurious . . . I believe . . . that by the workers [the abolition of all over- 
time] would be welcomed with feelings of the warmest gratitude" {Report of the 
Chi ff J tispector of Factories for 1S93, C. 736S ©f 1S94, p. 1 1). This and other 
reports contain abundant confirmation of Miss Abraham's view. ** Could a 
secret ballot be taken," says Mr. Cramp, one of the Su|)erintending Inspectors, 
•' of all the workers aflected by the overtime clauses of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts, I nm convinced that very few would be found vdting for its continuance." 
^-Ibid. p. 299. 
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11 say, • »le on thirty shillings as a fair week's wagt 
11 ttiey make it, tticy are content ; if they don't make thirty ^ 
shillings, they come to the branch and complain. When 
8 master increases the hours, say from fifty-four to sixty, it 
seems at first a clear gain to the men, who make more money, j 
Presently, on some excuse, the foreman announces a ten per I 
cent cut in rates. Tlic men grumble, but as most of them / 
will still make thirty shillings a u-cot-, they put up with a •■ / 
reduction against which they wo tainly have come out, \ 

if it had meant their only makinj 'i-enty-sevcn shillings. 
After a time the weaker men find y can't keep up their 
output for such long hours. In ^ months, the average 

weekly earnings of the shop will hi lropi>cd, and the men | 
will be wearing themselves out for even less money at the | 
end of the week than they had before. Again and again 1 
we have seen this happen, and no amount of middle-class I 
tlicory will make us believe it is not so." 

TJie Trade Union o/lkial who has read his economic text- 
book will put the argument in more systematic form. When 
an employer engages a laborer at so much a week, the 
length of the working day clearly forms an integral part of 
the wage-contract. A workman who agrees to work longer 
time for the same money underbids his fellows just as 
surely as if he offered to work the same time for less moctey. 
He sells each hour's work at a lo«*cr rate. Among all time- 
workers, therefore, who arc paid by the day, week, or month, 
the insistence on a Normal Day is a necessary element in 
the maintenance of their Standard Rate. 

Where p!eccu-ork prevails, or where the time-worker is 
paid by the hour, the case is, to the Trade Unionist, no less 
clear. At first sight it would seem that liberty to work for 
longer hours leaves the Standard Rate unafTcctcd, whilst it 
Increases the amount of the weekly earnings of industrious 
men. This seems so obvious to the middle-class mind that 
employers have for generations been honestly unable to 
understand why a pieceworking Trade Union should concern 
itself about the hours of labor at aH. According to the 
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Trade Unionists^ this it to Ignore the plain teadiing of 
economics, as well as the experience of practical men. To 
them it seems obvious that tiie actual earnings of any class 
of workers arc largely determined by its Standard of Com- 
fort, that is to say, the kind and amount of food, clothing, 
and other commodities to which the class has becooie firmly 
accustomc5d.' It would not be easy to persuade an English 
engineer to work at his trade for thirteen sliillings a week, 
however excessive might be the supply of engineers. Rather 
than do such violence to his own self-respect, he would work 
as a laborer, or even sweep a crossing. On the other hand, 
however much in request a Dorsetsliire laborer might find 
himself it would not enter into his head to ask two jpounds a 
week for his work. There is, in fact, the Trade Unionist 
asserts, in each occupation a customary standard of livdihood, 
which is, within a specific range of variation, tacitly recognised 
by both employers and cmplo3rcd. Upon this customary 
standard of weekly earnings, the piecework or hour rates 
arc, more or less consciously, always based.^ If there is no 
limit to- the number of hours that each man may work or the . 
employer may require, some exceptionally strong men, able, 
if only for a few years, to work unceasingly from morning 
till ni^ht, will earn an income far beyond the customary * 
standard of their class. In any bai^ining about the Piece- 
work List these large earnings will be quoted by the employer 
as typical of what every workrhan might do if only he were 
industrious, and will be urged as grounds why a reduction 

^ This assumption— thnt the ntc of wages of any race or class of wnge*earnert 
is largely determined by the standard of cxi)cnditure — enunciated by Adam Smith 
and generally acceptetl liy later economists, will be further examined. in our 
chapter on *' The HitU^Hn^; of the Market " ; and the argument that the bulwark 
against competitive pressure aflforded by this instinctive Standard of Life is 
enormously strengthened by tlie Methods and «Kcgid.itions of Trade Unionism, 
will be elal)oratcly analysed in the chapter on ** The Economic Characteristics <^ 
Trade Unionism." 

^ ** A price list has always implicitly (and as will be seen sometimes explicitly) 
a time-basis, uc, it is generally understood that the piece-rate^ agreed on are such 
as to enable the average worker with average exertion to earn a certain weekly 
wage." — Board of Trade (Labor Department) Keport on Wa^tt and Hourt 9f 
Lalour^ Part 11,^ Standard Pitct RaUs^ C. 7567. — L 1S94, p. vii. 
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in the rate is only reasonable.^ Nor is this merely a ques- 
tion of successful argument The exceptional men them- 
selves will not be inclined to hazard, by any dispute, what 
is to them ample livelihood, and will oppose any attempt 
on the part of the Union to resist reductions or apply for 
advances. The hours thus exccpti6nally worked tend, there- 
fore, insidiously to become customary for the whole trade, 
and the piecework rates arc gradually lowered so as to yield, 
on the longer hours, a weekly income corresponding to the 
standard of expenditure to which the class is accustomed. 
The ultimate result upon the Standard Rate of leaving the 
hours of labor unlimited is accordingly the same in the case 
of payment by the piece or hour as it is in the case of pay- 
ment by the day or week, if, as the Trade Unionists con- 
tend, unrestrained competition among the individual operatives 
tends to lengthen the working day for all alike, it also insidi- 
ously lowers the rate of remuneration for the work done. 
The men who have started longer hours gradually find 
themselves earning no more than they had formerly done in 
the customary day, whilst all the rest discover that they can 
only maintain their old wages by similarly increasing their 
working time. Thus the whole class gives in return for its 
customary livelihood increased labor and energy, involving 
greater wear and tear, and the weaker members, unable to 
keep up the strain, arc forced down to a lower level of sub- 
sistence. The same arguments, therefore, which lead the 
Trade Unionist to insist on a defuiitc Standard Rate, impel 
him, quite apart from any advantage to be gained from 
increased leisure and irrespective of the system under which 
he is paid, vigorously to uphold the Normal Day.- 

* Sec the instances cited by the Shipwri(;hts and Gx>i>crs in the subsequent 

note. 

s It might, indeed, be urged that the Trade Unionist argument in favor oT 
collective regulation of the hours of labor, comicUrtd mercty as a means of keep in t^ 
up the price ai which the wage-earner sells each unit of eneriy^ has a broader 
psychological basis than the argument for a Standard Kate itMilf. If it be truc» 
as is always asserted both by employers and by Trade Union officials, that the 
individual manual worker is far keener to maintain and add to his income thaa 
to preserve or increase his leisure, it seems to follow that a Trade Union which 
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The Trade Unionist position with regard to the Normal 
Day is therefore extremely complicated. So loi^ as we fix 
our attention solely on the proportion betw een work and 
leisure, the wage-earners fall, as we have seen, Into three 
classes. To the * hands ^ employed in a co-operative process, 
involving the use of costly plant and machinery, and carried 
on upon a large scale, the fixing of a Normal Day appears 
the only alternative to leaving their working hours to be 
determined, and in all probability gcadually lengthened, 
according to the autocratic judgment of their employer. To 
the domestic handicraftsman, on the other hand, working In 
his own garret, any collective regulation of the hours of work 
is a distinct curtailment of his personal liberty, an evil in 
it^lf requiring considerable justification before he will be 
persuaded to adopt it For the workmen In the intermediate 
class of industries, in which the length and distribution of 
the working day can practically vary from individual to 
individual, the question will depend partly on the extent to 
which hours of leisure oflcr any attraction to them, and partly 
upon the degree to which they realise the pcrib of Individual 
Bargaining. Assuming the Trade Unionist position that the 
wage-earners can obtain better conditions by collective action, 
all the workmen in the industries standing between the 
domestic handicraft and the factory system, who desire to 
protect or increase the amount of their leisure, will naturally 
come more and more to insist on a Normal Day as a neces- 
sary condition of this collective action. But this simple 
classification by no means disposes of all the variationsL 
With all classes of workers a second and usually more potent 
consideration enters into the argument, namely, the result of 
irregular of unlimited hours of labor upon. the weekly earn- 
ings. To the time-worker paid by the day, week, or month, 
the Normal Day is obviously a part of his bargain for a 

insisted on a rigid limitation of working time whilst leaving the rate of pay to the 
chances of Individual Bargaining, would, in the end, secure for its members a 
higher jcvel of remuneration for a given expenditure of energy, than a Trade 
Union which insisted on a Standard Rate, but left the length and intensity of the 
day's labor to individual agreements. 
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Standard Rate. The worker by the piece or by the hour 
will be more or less disposed to insist on Common Rules 
fixing working time» in the degree that the drcnmstances of 
his industry and his personal observations convince him that 
unregulated hours of labor tend to lower the rate of rcmuncra- 
tion of the whole class? 

This elucidation of the Trade Union argument gives us 
the necessary clue both to the historical development of the 
Hours' Movement and to its present position in the Trade 
Union world. During the eighteenth century the predomi« 
nant type of Trade Unionist was the handicraftsman working 
as an indi\*idual producer. The weavers and frame-work 
knitters, whose combinations to enforce a Standard Rate 
date from the very beginning of that century, worked in their 
own homes. Out -work prevailed, too, alongside of the 
employers' workshop in many other of the organised trades, 
such as the shoemakers, cutlers, woolcombers, and hatters. 
And even where workshop industry was the rule the familiar 
relations between the master workman and the journeymen, 
the absence of machinery and motive power, and the general 
slackness of discipline enabled the members of such trade 
clubs as the sailmakers, coopers, curriers, and calico block- 
printers to put in attendance at irregular intcr\*als. This 
practical freedom to leave off at any particular moment, 
though it was not incompatible with what we should now 
consider excessive hours of toil, ga\'e the operative a sense of 
personal liberty which naturally disinclined him to suggest 
any collective regulation of his working day. Eighteenth- 
century attempts to impose a Common Rule fixing the hours 

' It will be necOIcss to remind the historical student of the numerous gild 
onlioAncrs by which the independent master craftsmen of the Middle Ages, though 
individually at liberty to lea\-e off when they chose, deliberately sought to fix the 
maximum hours of labor of each trade, mainly in order, as we think, to prevent 
the working* time being insidiously lengthened, and the standard rate of payment 
undermined, by unfettered com()etition. Thus the Spurriers, in 1 345, fix the 
mahiutum \^x>rking day from dawn to curfew ; the Hatters, Pcwierers, and many 
othrr« in the fourteenth century prohibit night-work ; and the Girdlers, in 1344^ 
fotbid woik ** after none has been wrung*' on Saturda)rs or festival eves.— > 
M4m0tijkh ^ L^nJom en J LttUcn Life^ by II. T. Riley (London, 1S6S). 
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of labor for all the members of a craft are accordingly con- 
fined to operatives paid by the day or week, and working on 
the premises of their employers. Thus, the establishment of 
a maximum day of fourteen hours (less meal-times) was a 
leading demand of that combination of '^the Journeyman 
Taylors in and about the Cities of London and Westminster,"* 
which we have cited as one of the earliest Trade Unions. ^ Tis 
certain/' runs the workmen's petition, *^ that to work fifteen 
hour^ |>cr day is destructive to the men's health, and especially 
their si^ht, so that at forty years old a man is not capable 
by his work to get his bread." And from the masters' 
' petition we learn that the men " insist upon and have twelve 
shillings and nincpcnce pqr week (instead of ten shillings and 
nincpcncc per week, the usual wages), and leave off work at 
ci^^ht of the clock of night (instead of nine, their usual hour, 
time out of mind)."* And turning to other trades, it is 
significant that while there is, during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, no trace of any hours' movement among 
the picccworking ccx)pcrs of London, the day-working coopers 
of Aberdeen arc found, as early as 1732, "entering into 
siq^ncd associations among themselves, whereby they become 
bound to one another under a penalty not to continue in their 
masters* service, or to work after seven o'clock at night, 
contrary to the usual practice." ^ The only other cases of 
cightccnth-ccntury movements that we know of for regular 
or shorter hours occurred among the saddlers and bookbinders 

' -•/;/ Abstract of the Master Taylors* Bill before tki IlonourabU House 
of Commons; with the Journeymen's Obseri'aiions on eaeh Clause of the 
said Bill (Londoiv, 1720)^ Similar movements arc recorded among the tailors 
of Al)culccn in 1720 and 176S (Hain's Merchant and Craft Gilds^ p. 261), 
and those of ShclTield in 1 720 {Sheffield Iris, 8lh August 1820). Sec, for 
oil these instances, the interesting collection of original Documents Illustratim^ 
the HiUory of Trade Unionism, No. 1. The Tailoring Trade^ by F. \V. 
Galton, published- by the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(London, 1S96). 

* iJain's Merchant and Craft Gilds of Aberdeen, p. 246. A similar distinction 
may be drawn between the pieccworking hatters, who continued to work unlimited 
hours in their own homes, and the London hat-finishcrs, who, working by time 
on the cmi^Ioyers' premises, struck in 1 777 for a reduction of hours. — House of 
Commons Journals, vol. xxxvii. p. 192 (iSlh February 1777). 
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■■■ the last ycui^ of the century,* who at that time worked 
by the day and were in the employers' workshops. 

The isolated and exceptional cases of the tailors, hat- 
finishers, saddlers, and bookbinders emphasise the general 
indifTerence relating to the hours of labor which marks 
eighteenth-century Trade Unionism.' This incIirTercncc was 
not wholly due to the greater I.ixity wiih regard to hours 
and worksliop discipline [x>ssib1c u * a system of individual 
production. For the protection c. cir Sundard Kate the 
eighteenth -century handicraftsmen v ;rc able to resort to 
methods no longer open to the mi Trade Unionist. The 

clubs of toH-n artisans sought to ] t their position by the 

stringent enforcement of the laws jUiring a seven years' 
apprentice ship, and imjwsing a limit < the number of persons 
learning the craft. The homc-wor ig weavers petitioned 
Parliament, in some cases succcssfuhy, for the legal cnforec- 
mcnt of their customary rates of payment. The position of 
the cigfitccntb-ccntuiy Trade Uoionist was ia many respects 
analogous to that of the modem solicitor or doctor, who, 
maintaining his Standard Rate by high educational tests 
and the exclusion of unauthorised competitors, U unable to 
understand what justification can be urged r<M' the imposition 
of a uniform Nonnal Day. 

Very difTercnt is the record of the nineteenth century. 
With the introduction of machinery moved by power, and 
the rapid development of the factory system, the operatives 
in the new textile industries lost all individual control over 
their working day. " Whilst the engine runs," wrote an 
acute observer of the new industry, " the people must worlc. 
Men, women, and children are yoked together with iron and 
steam. The animal machine — breakable in the best case, 

> See the Stddten^ "Addreoci," preferred in the Plue HSS., (7,799-113, 
1141 utd Duaninc't "AccouDt of the Loililon Cowo l idttcd Socictjr of Boob- 
blndeit," In the SocUI Scknce Auociition Ktparttn Tradt Stutut out Strita, 
l86o,p.9J- 

* Adam Smilh, u Man pdnled Mt, habitiull)P treated the worklnc-dijr u % 
CMiitaot quanliif. — CafitaJ, Part IV. ch. xU. (vol. U. p, $5) of EdglUb trmn*. 
lulw oT 18S7). 

VOL. I Z 
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subject to a thousand causes of suflering, changeable every 
moment — is chained fast to the iron machine, which knows 
no sufTcring and no weariness." Accordingly we find the 
combinations of the Cotton-spinners, from the very begin- 
ning of their history, caj^crly supporting the eiTorts of phil- 
anthropists to obtain from Parliament a legal regulation 
of the hours of labor. The successive Factory Acts thus 
obtained applidd in terms, it is true, only to women and 
children. But it was obvious to contemporary observers that 
the whole strength of the agitation came from the men's 
desire for a legal restriction of their own working day.^ In 
1 867 the leaders of the Lancashire Cotton-spinners' unions 
summoned a delegate meeting expressly ** to agitate for such 
a measure of legislative restriction as shall secure a uniform 
Eight Hours' Bill in factories, exclusive of meal -times, for 
adults, females, and young persons ; and that such Eight 
Hours' Bill have for its foundation a restriction on the moving 
power."- It was, however, impossible to induce the Parlia- 
ment of these years even to listen to the idea of a direct 
legal limitation of the hours of adult male workers ; and 
when, in 1872-74, the Lancashire, operatives successfully 
agitated for a further reduction of the working day, they were 
astute enough to couch their demand in terms of a mere 
amendment to the Ten Hours* Act of 1847. . Twenty years 
later we find the recognised organ of the same unidn declar- 
ing that " now the veil must be lifted and the agitation 
carried on under its true colours. Women and children 
must no longer be made the pretext for securing a reduction 
of working hours for men. The latter must speak out and 
declare that both they and the women and children require 

I Thus, R. H* Greg, citing the Report of the Royal Commissioo on Factories, 
vol. i. p. 47 of 1837, observes : **It is obvious, therefore, that the condition of 
children has been only the cloak for an ulterior object, which object is now 
frankly avowed to be the same for which the agitation of 1 833 took place, namely, 
the attainment of the Ten Hours* Bill, or a Bill for preventing any factory from 
working more than ten hours in any one day." — The Factory Question Considered 
in Kelation to its Effects on the Health and Morals of those employed in Factories^ 
etc, (Lomlon, 1837), p. 17. 

^' Beehive ^ 23fd February 1867 ; History of Trade Unionism^ p.. 295. 
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nin ( bor in order to share in the benefits arising 
from the improvements in productive machinery. The work- 
ing hours cannot be permanently reduced by Trade Union 
. effort. ... It is only by the aid of parliament that work- 
ing hours can be made somewhat uniform."' In another 
great industry the operatives had found themselves equally 
at the mercy of their employer's decision as to the working 
day. The coalmincrs, working underground, can descend 
and ascend only when the mine manaj;cr chooses to leave 
the shaft free from coal-drawing, and set the men's cage in 
motion. Hence the coalminers, as soon as they were effectively 
organised, began to agitate for a fixed working day. Already 
in 1844-47 w^ 'ii'J Martin Judc, the miners' leader, making 
"at! Eight Hours' Bill" one of the foremost objects of the 
Miners' Association of Great Dritain and Ireland, which In 
those years covered all the English coalfields. From 1S63 
to 1 88 1 it was, as we have described,- an important plank 
in the programme of Alexander Macdonald, Finally, in 
1885 we find the Lancashire Miners* unions expressly 
insisting that the legal limit should apply to men and 
boys alike — a demand which was quickly taken up ^xy all 
the miners' unions except those of Northumberland and 
Durham.* 

Meanwhile the transformation of the building and 
engineering industries was causing the clubs of artisans and 
mechanics to insist on a definite limit to the working day 
also in these trades. The growth of large ma chine- making 
establishments, and the coming in of the general "con- 
tractor" for building operations, both dating from the first 
quarter of the present century, resulted in the. supcrscuion 
of the small working master, and the massing together of 
lai^e numbers of workmen, using expensive machinery and 
plant, and co-operating under strict discipline in a single 
undertaking. In the great upheaval of the Building Trades 
in 1833-34, the prohibition of overtime appears as one of 
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the men's demands, and the fiuilders' Laborers, in particular, 
insisted on extra pay for working beyond their regular hours . 
on Saturdays.^ In 1836 wc discover the London Engineers 
engaged in an eight months' struggle with their employers for 
the estabh'shment by mutual agreement of a definite Normal 
Day for the whole trade ; a struggle which ended in the 
fixing of a Sixty Hours' week, and, for the first time in the 
engineering trade, the penalising of overtime by extra rates. 
Hcfore this strike, though the day's work was nominally ten 
and a half hours, the constant prevalence of overtime, without 
any extra rate of payment, gave the men no protection what- 
ever against the systematic lengthening of hours by any 
individual employer.^ How soon the building operatives 
secured the same hours is not recorded, but already in 1846 
we find the Liverpool Stonemasons demanding a Nine 
Hours' Day. From this time forward the records of both the 
engineering and building Trade Unions show the movement 
for the monc strict observance and progressive shortening 
of the Normal Day to have been continued without inter- 
mission. The elaborate treaty concluded in 1892 between 
the London Building Trade Unions and the associated 
Master Builders, by which the working time for all building 
work within twelve miles of Charing Cross was fixed for 

* Sec tlic Masters* Address, 1 2th June 1833, in An I nif^artial Statement of 
the proiicdiiti^s of the members of the 'J'raJes Union Soeieties and of the steps taken 
in (onsejucme by the Master Tradesmen of Liverpool {Li\'cr\x>o\, 1 833). Also 
llic Siaiemeut of the Master BuildtTS of the Metropolis in explanation of the 
differences h^tiveen them and the workmen respecting the Trades Unions (London, 
1834). It may Ije mentioned that the minute lx)oks of the Glasgow Joiners, 
whose secretary was a Icadinj; Owenite, contain, between 1 833 and 1 836, frequent 
rr«^ulalions intended to secure the Normal Day. At tlie jjeneral meetini* in March 
l^33> for insiaaccj they formally adopted the working rules of the Scottish 
National Union, whicli penali>ed overtime by "time and a haM"" rates. In 
1S36 we fiiul the Society, after a successful strike, insisting, not only on a 
standard wage of 20s. a week, but also on the total prohibition of overtime for 
that season. From 1S34 onward they were waf^ini; constant war on the practice 
of working by artificial light, securing its prohibition in 1836 after a prolonged 
strike. 

' Article by Mr. Jolin liurnctt in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle^ 3rd July 
1875 ; Taper read by William Newton on behalf of the Executive of the Amal- 
gamated .Society of Engineers at the Dublin Meeting of the Social Science 
A^^ucialion, 1861. 
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every week in the year, with extra rates intended to penalise 
all overtime, is only one of the latest of a practically unbroken 
series of collective i^rcements. 

But though the conception of a Common Rule as to the 
hours of labor has now spread to all classes of Trade 
Unionists, whether paid by time or by the piece, handi- 
craftsmen or factory operatives, there is, among the diflcrcnt 
trades, a marked diflcrencc in the intensity with which the 
demand is pressed upon the employers and the public Here 
again our analysis of the Trade Union argument helps us to 
understand tlie facts. The Cotton Operatives and Coal- 
miners arc the .most strenuous advocates of definitely limited 
and uniform hours of labor. This is not surprising when 
we remember that, in both these industries, the beginning 
and leaving off of work depends, not on the will of the 
operative but on the starting and stopping of the engine; 
when we realise further that in both cases the trades are 
" open " to all comers, and that the Standard Rate is pro- 
tected neither by the Limitation of Apprentices nor the 
exclusion of laborers from other occupations. The engineer- 
ing and building operatives follow at some distance the 
textile operatives and miners in demanding a strictly defined 
working day. Almost invariably paid by time, they have 
recognised that some collective agreement as to the hours of 
work is a necessary part of their bargain for the sale of their 
labor.* But the economic necessity for uniform hours is 

> We are able to watch the growth of the conceptioQ of the Nonnal Day in 
some of the hanUicrafts gradually passing into the sptcm of capitalist establish- 
ments carried on upon a brge scale. Thus, the Provident Union of Shipwrights 
of the Port of London, an old trade club which emerged into publicity when the 
ComUnation Laws were rcjxrnled, resolved, on the 4lh of October 1 824, "that every 
mcinl>cr of this Union will not engross a greater share of work than what he can 
accomplish by norking regular hours, vir. : not liefore six o*clock in the morning, 
nor later than six in the summer evening ; and that no candle work be performed 
After the ]>copIc on the outside have left work, so that every opportunity may be 
given to those out of employ." And it is instructive to notice that the men*s 
lUAin ic.wm for this innovation was declared to be **that it was necessary to 
rej;tilite a day's work in consc<]uence of the masters stating, when a man had 
\Vi»ikvd for fourteen or sixteen hours, that they earned los. per day, although 
tlure was one-hnlf as regnrdetl the numl)er of hours.** The same motive shortly 
.\t'toi\v.\idt im|)elled the London Coopers, who are pieceworkers, to make a 
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with theni neither so obvious nor so absolute as In the mine 
or the cotton-mill ; and in both these industries the unions 
have relied, for the protection of their Standard Rates, on 
their traditional policy of insisting on a period of apprentice- 
ship, limiting the number of boys, and excluding " illegal men." 
With the disuse of apprenticeship, and the impracticability 
of maintaining a policy of exclusion, the engineering and 
building Trade Unions are insisting, with ever- increasing 
urgency, on the rigid enforcement of a definitely limited 
Normal Day. Where, on the other hand, the unions still 
rely for the defence of their Standard Rate upon such 
apprenticeship regulations as are enforced by the United 
Society of Ikiilcnnakcrs, and, less universally, by the various 
unions of Compositors, their policy with regard to the Normal 
Day is more uncertain. In both these trades, as we have 
seen, timework and piecework are equally recognised by the 
union. In both cases the union unhesitatingly insists on a 
definite Normal Day for all work paid for by time. But 
owing to the existence of other defences of the Standard 
Rate, and of the practical freedom of these hand workers to 
arrange their own rate of speed, and the details of their 
working time, their faith in any uniform Normal Day for 
pieceworkers partakes rather of the nature of a pious 
opir.ion. 

With archaic trades this lukewarmness passes into in- 
difference, if not even hostility. The most important, and 
in many respects the most typical union of this class, is the 
Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers. This 
small and highly skilled class of handicraftsmen, some of 
whom still work in their own homes, have been strongly 

similar regulation. Hitherto, as the secretary of the union explained, no limits 
had been set to the working day, and ** some strong young men will work from 
three in the morning till nine at night." The result was that the men "found 
there was advantage taken by their employers ; and that where (here was a differ- 
ence that was resorted to.*' And the I^ndon Compositors expressly stipulated 
in the Scale of Trices accepted by the employers in iSio, that the time of iK'gin- 
ning work should 1)e formally agreed upon between the master and the '* com- 
panionship " ; that it should Ik* uniform for all the men ; and that night or 
Sunday work should be paid for at higher rates. 
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cotntMneti x than a century, and have, from the firsi, 

strictly mttiiiiained a Standard List of prices. But working 
invariably by hand, paid by the piece, and enjoying a 
customary privilege of coming in and out of the employer's 
workshop as they thought lit, they have never troubled to 
settle a Normal Day. AUhough the trade has been, for 
half a century, steadily declining before the competition of 
the machine-made product, the «t'"rkmcn have not been 
driven to consider the effect of t r irregular hours upon 
their Standard Rate, In olden times they enforced a strict 
limitation of apprentices, and during the present generation 
the number of boys who have Icamt the trade has been so 
small ' that the hi[;hly skilled bootmaker, supplying the 
perfect workmanship called for by a class of rich customcra, 
has maintained what arc really monopoly earnings. A some- 
what analogous case is that of the United Society of Brush- 
makers, a strong organisation of skilled handworkers, whose 
printed lislsof prices have been accepted by the employers from 
1 805 downwards. In thb trade, where handwork has always 
prevailed, the operatives, who arc individual producers, have 
from time immemorial gone in and out of the employer's work- 
shop when they chose. For the protection of their Standard 
Rate they have clung to their old limitation of apprentices, 
and have never yet sought to enforce a Normal Day. But 
it is the Sheffield trades which furnish the great majority of 
unions indilTercnt to the Norhial Day. Here we have a 
system of individual production which dates, as regards Its 
main features, from the last century. The enlploycr gives 
work out, to be done by the opcrativ<^ cithor on his own 
" wheel " at home, or on one temporarily rented in a public 
"tenement factory." The unions, unable properly to control 
the Individual Bargains mtide by their members, who rcceiv-c 
and return their work alone, and at irregular intervals, 

■ Thit it due, vc thlok, p*rt1]r to the cattent Impmiion that tunJ ifaoemalcini- 
1( nplclljr (iyine vtl, pnctly to the abnormal ihmnnd for boyi tx lebiivetjr eaoii 
wiie<3 in the enonrKHuly ciiHtndinf; mocliinc bootnuking iiiduilrjr, •nil p>rtl|r t« 
""' - -^ .--i--f--i -- t_! w required to obtain ttppJqy- 
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struggle fitfully to maintain a Standard Rate by tlie most 
archaic regulations on apprenticeship. The practical failure 
of these regulation's, and the constant dq^dation of the 
rates, leads the more thoughtful workmen to denounce the 
whole system of individual production, and to urge its super- 
session by the factory system, where collective regulation, 
both of wages and hours, would become possible. But the 
average Shcdicld cutler, accustomed to the apparent personal 
h'berty of his present life, is as yet proof against the economic 
arguments of his leaders. 

The demand for a Common Rule determining the work- 
ing hours for all the members of a trade is therefore, even in 
the Trade Union world of to-day, neither so universal nor 
so unhesitating as the insistence on a Standard Rate of pay- 
ment. On the other hand, the regulation of hours is less 
complicated and more uniform than the regulation of wages. 
The most rigid enforcement of an absolutely uniform 
Standard Rate is not inconsistent, in well-organised trades, 
with a very large elasticity, specially devised to meet the 
hi«^hly complex conditions and varying circumstances of 
modern industry. Any such elasticity with regard to the 
hours of labor is fatal to the maintenance of a. Normal Day. 
We sec this illustrated by the actual working of Trade 
Union agreements with regard to " Overtime." As soon as 
the employer was precluded from requiring the attendance 
of his workmen for as long as he might choose, he very 
naturally made it a stipulation, in conceding a customary 
fixed working day, that some provision should be made for 
emergencies. It might any day become important to him, 
owing to a sudden rush of pressing orders or similar causes, 
that some or all of his operatives should give more than the 
usual hours of work. The Trade Union leaders found no 
argument against this claim. Moreover they saw their way, 
as they thought, to making the privilege a source of extra 
wages to their members. It was generally agreed that the 
overtime so worked should be paid for at a higher rate-^^ 
frequently " time and a quarter," or " time and a half." This 
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arrangement appeared a reasonable compromise, advantageous 
to both parties. The employers gained the elasticity which 
they declared to be necessary to the profitable canying on 
of their business, and were able, moreover, to take full 
advantage of a busy season. The workmen, on the other 
hand, were recompensed by a higher rate of payment for the 
disturbance of their customary arrangement of life, and the 
extra strain of continuing work in a tired state. The con- 
cession involved a deviation from the Normal Day, biit the 
exaction of extra rates would, it was supposed, restrict over- 
time to real emergencies. For a whole generation accord- 
ingly, both employers and workmen regarded the arrangement 
with complacency. ^ 

Further experience of these extra rates for overtime work 
has convinced nearly all Trade Unionists that they aflbrd 
the smallest degree of protection to the Normal Day, whilst 
they are productive of evil consequences to both parties. In 
spite of the extra rates, employers have, in many trades, 
adopted the practice of s>'^tcmatically working their men 
for one or two hours a day o\'ertime, for months at a stretch, 
and, in some cases, even all the year round. In the cngiii- 
ecritii; and shipbuilding trades in particular, the desire for 
pn^mpt deliver^', in years of good trade, appears to be so 
great, and the competition for orders is at all times so keen, 
that each emplo>n:r thinks it to his advantage to promise to 
a.>niploto the machine, or launch the vessel, at the earliest 
{Kvssiblc date. The result is that the long hours become 
custoinar>', and subject to alteration at the will of the em- 
ployer. Nor has the individual workman any genuine 
choice. An establishment in which it is a constant practice 
ti> work ton or twenty hours a week overtime, does not long 
retain \\\ employment a workman who prefers his leisure to 
the extra jvaymcnt, and who therefore leaves his bench or 
his for)^** vacant when the clock strikes. 

Whilst the practice of systematic overtime deprives the 
\>»\>rktna!> of anv control ox'er his hours of labor, the Trade 
Unionists arc beginning to realise that it insidiously affects 
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also the rate of wages. If there is any truth In the 
economists' assumption that it is the customary standard 
of life of each class of workers which, in the long run, subtly 
determines their average weekly earnings, systematic overtime, 
if paid for as an extra, must, it is clear, tend to lower the 
rate per hour. That frequent opportunities are afforded for 
working overtime is, in fact, often given by employers as an 
excuse for paying a low rate of weekly wages. Where pay- 
ment is made by the piece, it is usually impossible in practice 
to distinguish between ** time " and " overtime," * and in such 
cases a promise of systematic overtime, enabling the men to 
make up their total earnings to the old standard, is a common 
inducement to them to submit to a reduction of their piece- 
work rates. But the timeworkcr is, in reality, as much at 
the mercy of the employer as the pieceworker. The promise 
of " time and a quarter " for the extra hours is a powerful 
temptation to the stronger men to acquiesce in a reduction 
of the Standard Rate of payment for the fiormal Vvorking day. 
Moreover, when bad times come, and the demand for a 
particular kind of labor falls off, there is an almost irre- 
sistible tendency for the amount of the overtime to increase. 
The employers see in it a chance of reducing the cost of 
production by spreading the heavy items of rent, interest on 
machinery, and office charges over more hours of work. 

^ A firm desiring to work overtime has thus a special inducement to introduce 
payment by the piece, and this has led, in some districts of the engineering trade, 
to the total destruction of Collective I Jai gaining. — The Repcrt specially prepared 
by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers for the Royal Commission em Lahor 
(London, 1892), which gives the result of an inquiry made of the branches as to 
the relative prevalence of Overtime and Piecework in the several towns of the 
kingdom. It is sii;nificant that it is the machine-making centres, Kcighley, Col- 
chester, Gainsborough, Ipswicli, Lincoln, and Derby that stanc) out as having the 
lowest Standard Kates (27s. to 29s. per week). Every one of these branches 
reports the prevalence of systematic overtime to a large extent, and of piecework. 
The case would l)e even stronger if statistics could be obtained from unorganised 
districts and non-union firms, where competitive piecework and systematic over- 
time are the invariable accompaniments of low rates. " For many years past," 
writes Mr. Tom Mann, *'it has been the deliberate practice in some of the 
agricultural niachinc shops to run a quarter [day] overtime five nights in the 
week, and in consequence of this the Standard Rate is very low, and the actual 
working day is one of twelve hours.*' — Artialgamated Engituers* Monthly Journal^ 
January 1S97, p. 12. 
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The workmen are tempted to make up. by extra labor, their 
drooping weekly earnings. Exactly at the moment when 
the community needs, perhaps, ten per cent less work from 
its engineers or its building operatives, a large number of 
these are pressed and tempted to give ten per cent more 
work — to the end that nearly twenty per cent of the trade 
can find no employment whatever! The barrister or the 
medical man, when the demand for his labor is stack, is not 
expected or desired to work more hours in the day. The 
old-fashioned handicraft man equally reduced his working 
hours in slack times, and increased them when trade was 
brisk. In the case of the great machine industries the tend- 
ency is, in the absence of a precisely fixed and rigid Normal 
Day, all in the contrary direction. It ts impossible to con- 
vince the Trade Unionist of the excellence of an arranjjcmcnt 
which periodically results in an extra large percentage of 
members draining the society's funds by Out-of-Work Pay, 
at the very moment that other members are working an 
extra targe number of hours overtime. Even the emplojren 
are now beginning to object to the arrangement. They feci 
that it is unbusinesslike to pay higher rates for tired work. 
And they assert that the men's desire to get these higher 
rates sometimes leads to dait'dling during the day, in order 
that the overtime may be prolonged.* 

The necessity for precision and uniformity In the deter- 
minatkm of the working hours has been found by experience 
to be equally absolute where the Normal Day is enforced by 
the Method of Legal Enactment The elaborate code which 
now regulates the hours of labor of women and children in 
British Industry consists of two main divisions, relating re- 
spectively to textile manufacture and to other industries, the 

' Tht Kully Hnpiotiublc charadct of syiieBuiic orcitiaM wu detected bjp k 
lhi«wH (rcnnKn lnwycr in 1777. Jumib Mowr reUia that when the baitdinf 
•jMTAlivt* wotkcil ovprtime on hit new houw, be uv himiclf iherebjr defrauded, 
M th« in«n In Ih* hmg tnun mllr |?>* ihrnOKh in Ihe «{xrrcate leu wtfrit in 
Nlunt A>r th* il«]r^ pay- " Public ■uthoriij," he addi, " ihonld here inierrcBe 
tnd ferWd ovvnlmt, whkh u ■ ftind <* the eaploTct and ibeantoneT .like." — 
"0« IIm Woth doM In the lloon of Recicalioa," in FatTinisrkr Fkamlmatm 
(IttribW lljtk ««l. Ul. p. 151. noticed ia 9nXami%ATitUaiiltmdArititiUatMt^. 
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former dating practically from 1 833, the latter, it may almost 
be said, only from 1867. This difference in antiquity is 
reflected in tlie varying dqpnee of rigidity attained. 

Dealing first with the Normal Day in texflle manti* 
factures, the Act of 1833 (which afyplicd, in expiess term< 
only to persons under eighteen years of age) prescribed a 
maximum of twelve liours a day, less one and.-a half hours for 
meals. But it left it open to the discretion of the millowners 
to . have their factories open any hours between 5*30 A.lif« 
and 8.30 r.BL,and to fix the mcd-times as they chose, whilst 
time lost through breakdown of machinery might be made 
up as overtime. The factory inspectors soon found that this 
elasticity destroyed the eiliaicy of the law. We need not 
relate the incidents of the long struggle waged by the 
Cotton Operatives' unions to secure a genuine limitation of 
the factory day. One by one the loopholes for evasion were ' 
closed up. The rif^ht to make up time lost by breakdowns 
was (as regards mills worked by steam) expressly abolished, 
the hours of beginning, and ending work were definitely 
prescribed, the times for meals were fixed, all hours were to 
be reckoned by a public clock. In short, by the Acts of 
1847, 1850, and 1874 the right of the millowner to work 
any extra, or even any different, hours from those prescribed 
by law, on any excuse whatsoever, has been absolutely taken 
away. However much the circumstances of one mill or 
one district may diiTcr from those of another ; whatever may 
be the nature of their respective trades or the character of 
their markets ; whether they work With cotton or wool, flax 
or jute, silk or worsted ; however pressing may be the rush 
of sudden orders ; whatever time may have been lost by an 
accident to the boiler ; the precisely determined Normal 
Day for the protected classes in a textile mill must not be 
encroached upon, and may not even be temporarily varied 
to suit the convenience cither of employer or operatives. 
In the case of the textile industry sixty years' experience 
enabled the Trade Unionists to persuade the expert officials 
of the Factory Department, and even a reluctant House of 
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Commons, that however specious may be the arguments for 
elasticity and qualifications, it is only by the rigid enforce- 
ment of precisely fixed and uniform hours that the Normal 
Day can be really protected. 

In other trades, in which factory legislation is of more 
recent introduction, we sec the same lesson in process of 
being learnt Between i860 and 1867 the Ten Hours' 
Normal Day was introduced for the protected classes in 
other industries. The Act of 1878 systematically applied 
it to all non -textile factories and workshops. But the 
House of Commons could not bring itself to make its 
uniform rule precise and ciTcctive. Endeavors were made, 
by sanctioning overtime under certain conditions, by en- 
abling the hours of beginning and ending work to be varied, 
by permitting the prescribed meal-times and holidays to 
be altered, and by exempting particular processes from 
particular restrictions, to meet the varying circumstances of 
didcrent industries. So deeply rooted was the feeling 
against uniformity that the exceptions and qualiTicationH of 
the 1878 Act commended themselves even to the Chief 
Ins^xxtor of Factories. In spite of his experience in the 
textile mills, Mr, Redgrave could welcome with complacency 
the " undulating and elastic " line of the new Act, " drawn lo 
satisfy the absolute necessities and customs of diflcrcnt 
trades in different parts of the kingdom," especially men- 
tioning the " extension of hours to meet sudden emergencies, 
as the case of occupations in which the operatives have to 
meet regular slack seasons/'* Twenty years* trial of this 
''undulating and elastic line" has convinced the ofticials 
administering the Act that no such uncertain rule 
can be maintained. The whole experience of the Factory 
Department proves that no limitation of the working 
day can really be enforced, unless there are uniform and 
definitely prescribed hours before and after which work 
must not be carried on. The overtime regulations, 

» Annual R<port of HM, Ckitf Jmpcctor of Factoria and Workshofs^ 187& 
(C. a274 of 1879), p. 5. 
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hailed as one of the sensible advantages of the Act of 
1878, have gone far to neutralise any regulation of hours 
at all. The report of the Chief Inspector for 18^4 is full of 
complaints by his staff of the impossibility of maintaining 
the Normal Day in face of the ** partial, unsound, and piece- 
meal privilege" thus given to unfair employers, and of 
the "modifications" which constitute **a most weakening 
clement in workshop inspection."* The knowledge that 
overtime may be " carried on for forty-eight times in a year 
is often made," says one inspector; *'an excuse for working 
until 10. P.M. for three or four nights every week in the 
season." * " The steady increase of overtime notices which 
wc receive," declares another, " leads me to infer that • . • 
occupiers of factories or workshops . . • are exercising thos45 
privilci^cs without due regard to the spirit of the law, which 
only regards overtime as an exceptional contingency, only 
to be used when exceptional circumstances require it. • • • 
Overtime employment leads to more undetected evasions of 
the laws than all tlie other offences under factory and 
workshop legislation." • 

Overtime, in fact, is to-day seldom the ** exceptional over- 
time " contemplated by the Act ; but, to use the words of 
one insix:ctor, merely a means of enabling the employers to 
" keep their shops open late " on Saturday nights, and of 
causing "females to be kept" systematically late at work 
"in dressmaking without a farthing of extra remuneration."^ 
" I believe, therefore," officially reports Miss May Abraham, 
Senior Woman Inspector in 1893, "that although a with- 
drawal of the overtime exception would meet with protest 
from employers who have developed its use from an excep- 
tion into a principle, there are some who would welcome, 
and many who would be indifferent to such an amendment ; 
that the large class of employers engaged in the textile and 

> Report ofthi Chief Jntfutlor of Fattorits and Workskopt^ 1 894 (C 7745 of 

189s), pp. 49. 50. 

> Jbid, p. 56 (Mr. Mackie, Assittnnt Inspector). 

* IbiJ, p. 194 (Mr. Dodsson, Inspector). * ikid. p- 
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allied trades, from whom permission to work overtime has 
been rigidly withheld, would greet as a measure of justice its 
withdrawal now from trades logically no more entitled to 
the exception than their own : and that by the workers its 
abolition would be welcomed with feelings of the warmest 
gratitude."' When Mr. Lakeman, after a whole genera- 
tion of work in London factory inspection, has to account for 
the long and irregular hours still worked fn defiance of the 
Act, he emphatically declares " that overtime is the root of 
the mischief, for it has choked the law with partiality and 
modifications."* ' 

Wc have left to the last what is perhaps the most 
marked distinction between the Trade Union regulation of 
the Standard Rate and that of the Normal Day. Instead 
of the bewildering variety which characterises the claim to a 
Standard Rate, where each trade, and each section of a trade, 
has its own price, we have, with regard to the Normal Day, 
oomi>arativc simplicity and uniforinil'y. Durinjj the last 
sixty years, the demand for a Normal Day has come in the 
^uiso of a succession of waves of i)opular agitation for a 
common and uniform reduction of the hours of labor for all 
trades alike. The Ten Hours' agitation of the Lancashire 
Cotton Operatives spread, as wc have seen, to the builders, 
cnj;inccrs, tailors, and other craftsmen, and resulted, between 
1830 and 1840, in the very general adoption of Ten Hours 
as the Normal Day in the larger towns. Similarly, the 
Nine Hours* Movement, started by the Stonemasons in 
1846, spread, during the next thirty years, throughout the 
whole range of i^idustry, and resulted by 1871-74 in the 
almost universal acceptance of Nine .Hours as the Normal 
Day of artisans, mechanics, and factory workers and the 
laborers working in association with any of these classes. 
And it may perhaps be inferred that we stand, at the 

' AV/W>rr <//4# Ckiif ImsftttM' •f Ftuttrits mmd W^ksk^ for 1S93 (C 7363 
of 1S04K pp. II, 12. 

x M./, |v 5a See iil«o th« Ofimitm $m Otxrttmg (Loodoo, 1894), paUuhed 
by iKt \Vimicn*» Tiade Unioo League. 
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present day, in the first years of a similar general move- 
ment which will result in the equally widespread adoption of 
h^i^ht Hours as the standard working day in all branches of 
British industry.* 

Here at last we do come to something like Communistic 
fcch'ng among British workmen. The aristocratic shipwrighti 
pattern-maker, or cotton-spinner, who would resent the idea 
that the unskilled laborer or the woman worker had any 
moral claim to as high a Standard Rate as himself, readily 
accepts, when it comes to a question of hours, the doctrine 
of complete equality. The explanation is simple. The most 
rigid class distinctions of the wage-earning world have, in 
the matter of hours of labor, to bend before the mechanical 
necessity for a Common Rule. The same economic influ- 
ences which make it impossible for each weaver in a mill to 
come in and out as he or she chooses, make it convenient, 

* The successive reductions in working hours have been very imperfectly 
recorded. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the ordinary working day 
of indoor trades in London seems to have been from 6 a.m. to 9 P.M., whilst men 
working out of doors left o(T at 6 I'.M., or at dark. We have described the attempt 
of the tailors in 1 720 to shorten the day by one hour, and from a rare work in the 
GuiMliall and r.itent OlFicc Libraries, dated 1747 {A dneral Ducription of All 
VraJtSt Anon.), it would seem that, by the middle of the century, a few other trades 
had fiiUoweil their example. The iKMikbinders (1 787) and saddlers (1793) 
secured a further reduction to thirteen hours less meabtimes, and in 1794 the 
booUbiiulcrs gained what would now be called a 10^ hours' day (12 hours less 
mcabtimeH). Our impres!>ion is that at the 0|)ening of the present century this 
had Inrcome in London the usual working day for all the skilled handicraft trades 
working by time, liy 1834, at any rate, the London building trades had secured 
a ten hours' day and in 1836, the London engineers obtained the same reduction. 
Within ten years this l)ecame general in most of the laigc towns, and was adopted 
for the textile factories in the celebrated Ten Hours' Dill of 1847. '^^^ ^'^"<! 
Hours' Movenient K'^Mns with the Liverpool stonemasons in 1846, but does not 
Itecome general until 1S59-61, nor fully successful until 1871. Meanwhile an 
a;;itation Imd arisen among the skilled artisans for a Saturday half-holiday. The 
building trades had secured a ** four o'clock Saturday" in some towns by 1847,' 
making a 58^ hours' week. By 1S61 this had become in London a " iwo 
o'clock Saturday," or 56^ hours a week, an arr.ingemcnt which was adopted for 
the textile factories by the Act of 1874. Whcrt, in 1871, the Nine Hours' Day 
was won by the engineering and building trades, it took the form of 1 1 hours less 
I A hours mcabtimes, for five days, and six hours less half an hour for bre.ikfast on 
Saturday, thus securing 54 hours with a "one o'clock Saturday." In 1 890 the 
engineering trades on the Tyne and Wear, desiring a more complete half-holiday,* 
demanded and obtained a "twelve o'clock Saturday" (53 hours). On the great 
general revision of hours in the London building trades in 1892, the week was 
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If not absolutely necessary, for the hours of beginning and 
leaving off work to be identical, not for the weavers only, 
but also for all the different classes of workpeople employed 
in the establishment And it has been a special feature of 
the industrial development of the past thirty years more and 
more to include, in a single establishment, not merely diflTcrcnt 
sections of one trade, but also the most diverse industrial 
processes subsidiary to the production of the finished article. 
In the leading engineering and shipbuilding yards of the 
Tyne and Clyde, or the great works of the railway com- 
panies — to cite only a few out of many examples — ^we find 
to-day workmen of a hundred different trades working in a 
single establishment whose hours of labor are almost neces- 
sarily governed by the same " steam hooter," or factory bell.* 
Any regulations relating to the length or distribution of 
the working day tend, therefore, to be identical for all classes 
of operatives. 

fixed at 50, 47, and 44 hours according to the season, averaging 48 1 hours 
through the year, and always securing the Saturday half-hoKday. Finally, we 
have the adoption, between 1889 and 1897, of the Eight Hours' Day in over 6ve 
hundred establishments, including the Government dockyards and workshops, 
nearly all municipal gasworks, and a majority of the London engineering and 
bookbinding establishments, together with isolated firms all over the country. 

This progressive reduction relates, it need hardly l>e said, only to the nominal 
standard hours of the most advancc<l districts, and takes no account either of the 
prevalence of overtime, or. of the lingering of longer hours in other districts. In 
the absence of precipe and authoritative statistics as to the amount of overtime 
worked at dilVcrcnt jwriods ix:r person employed, it is impussible to give any 
inductive proof of the lengthening of hours by systematic overtime at the moment 
when, owing to a slackening of demand, less of the work is demanded by the 
community. But the same tendency may ht seen in the recorded changes in the 
Normal l)ay itself. In the extraordinarily busy years of i87i'72 the engineering 
employers had agreed with the Trade Unions that the week's work should 
be 54 hours, and, on the Clyde, 51 hours only. When tlie great st^ignation 
of 1878-79 fell upon the Industry^ and there was much less engineering work 
to be done, the employers decided '* that the time has arrived . . . when the 
idle hours which have been unprofitably thrown away, must Ije reclaimed to 
industry and profit, by being redirected to re}'roductive work ** (Secret Circular of 
the Iron Trades Employers' Association, December 1878). They therefore made 
a general attempt to increase the week's work to 57 or 59 hours. A similar 
attempt was made in the building trades. For an account of this backwardation 
in hours, see History of Trade (/nhtiism, \^. 331, 334. 

' See, for this tendency to an "integration of processes ** in competitive' industry, 
the Etomrttic Heresies of $he London County Council^ by Sidney Webb (London, 
1894), a paper read at the Economic Section of the British Association in 1 894. 
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SANITATION AND SAFETY 



In the great establishments of modern industry, where large 
numbers of manual workers are massed together, the wage- 
contract implicitly includes many other conditions besides 
those of the time to be spent in labor, and the rate at which 
this is to be paid for. The wage-earner sells to his employer, 
not merely so much muscular energy or mechanical ingenuity, 
but practically his whole existence during the working day.^ 
An overcrowded or badly-vcntilatcd workshop may exhaust 
his energies ; sewer gas or poisonous material may under- 
mine his health ; badly -constructed plant or imperfect 
machinery may maim him or even cut short his days; 
coarsening surroundings may bnitalise his life and degrade 
his character — yet, when he accepts employment, he tacitly 
undertakes to mind whatever machinery, use whatever 
materials, breathe whatever atmosphere, and endure what- 
ever sights, sounds, and smells he may find in the emplojrer's 
workshop,* however inimical they may be to health or safety. 
On all these points Individual Bargaining is out of the 
question. The most ingenious employer would find it 
impossible to bargain separately with individual workers as 

1 ** It matters nothing to the seller of bricks whether they are to-be used in 
building a palace or a sewer ; but it matters a great deal to the seller of labor, 
who undertakes to perform a task of given difficulty, whether or not the place in 
which it is to be done is a wholesome and a pleasant one, and whether or 
not his associates will be such as he cares to have.'* — Principht of Economies^ 
by Professor A. Marshall (London, 1S95), 3'^ ^i^* P> ^4^ 
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to the temperature of the workshop or the use of the 
ventilating fan, the fencing of the machinery or the provision 
of sanitary accommodation : he cannot make any particular 
concession to a consumptive weaver in the matter of the 
amount of steam to be injected into the weaving shed, or 
give special terms to a cautious miner with regard to the 
construction of the cage or the thickness of the rope, on 
which his life will depend. These conditions are necessarily 
identical for all the operatives concerned. The issue, therefore, 
is not whether there shall be a Common Rule excluding the X 
exigencies of particular workers, but by whom and in whose 
interest that Common Rule shall be made.^ 

The Trade Unionist demands for safe, healthy, and com« 
fortable conditions of work appear to date only from about 
1 840, and can scarcely be said to have become a definite part of 
Trade Union policy until about 1871.* This long-continued 
indifference to the risks of accident and disease was, as we 
need hardly remind the reader, common to all classes. So 
long as sickness and casualties were regarded as ** visitations 

1 Tlie individual operative *'can quarrel no more with the foul air of his 
unventilated factory, burdened with poisons, than he can quarrel with the great 
wheel that turns below ** ( 7 he lyiaj^ts Qu£s/ioft, by Francis A. Walker, New York, 
1S76, London, 1S91, p. 350). "Where a large number of men are emplo}*ed 
together in a factory ... all must conform to th^ wishes of the majority, or the 
will of the employers, or the customs of the trade." — TAe State in ICriattcH t9 
Lahour^ by W. Stanley Jevons (London, 18S7), p. 65. 

- The coalmiiicrs, however, always asked for safeguards against the (Krils of 
the mine. As early as 16C2, it is said that 2000 colliers of Northumberland and 
Durham prepared a petition to the King, asking, among other things, that the 
mine owners should be rcf]uired to provide Ixrlter ventilation of the pits. Already 
in 1676, the Government, in the person of the Lord Keeper North,. was suggesting 
that a second shaft ought always to be provided {JTke Miners of Northumberland 
and Durham ^ by Richard Fynes, lUyth, 1S73). Similar desires were expressed 
by the earliest of the Miners* unions in 1S09 and 1S25, and in such pamphlets 
as A Voice from the Coalwines^ or a /Vain Statement of the grievances of the 
pitmen of the Tyne and Wear (South Shields, 1825), and An earnest address 
and urgent appeal to the people of England on hchalf of the oppressed and 
suffering fitmcn of the Counties of Northumhrland and Durham (Newcastle, 
1831). In no other industry do we trace any request prior to 1840 for more 
sanitary conditions of employment (as distinguished from higher wages or shorter 
hours). Neither in the Parliamentary inquiries of 1 824, 1825, and 1838, nor in 
. the numerous investigations of the Commissioners connected with the Factory 
Acts, Poor Law, or Health of Towns, have we found any evidence that the 
operatives of that time pressed for healthier conditions of work. 
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of God,** to be warded off by prayer and fasting, eflective 
sanitary regulations were not to be expected either from 
the workmen's combinations or from Parliament itself.^ 
And whilst the theologian was attributing the workman's 
ill -health to the Act of God, the political economist 
was assuring him that any unusual risk to health or life, 
like any extra discomfort, inevitably brought with it sub« 
stantial compensation in the shape of higher wages. We 
therefore find that in the comparatively few cases between 
1700 and 1840, in which Trade Unions made any complaint 
of dangerous or insanitary conditions, they brought forward 
the grievance without any idea of establishing regulations to 
prevent such conditions for the future, but merely as an 
argument in favor of the concession of shorter hours or higher 
wagcs.^ We need not follow the gradual disappearance of 
the theological explanation of disease before the progress of 
science. Of greater interest to the economic student is the 
growth of an opinion among the Trade Unionists, that the 
compensation for insanitary conditions brought about by 
" the free play of natural forces/* was of a totally different 
character from that prophesied by Adam Smith and his 
followers. To the intelligent Trade Union official it became 
increasingly evident that the compensatory effect of bad 
conditions of employment took the form, not of higher rates. 

* Public health legislation dates only from about 1840 ; see Glen, History of 
thi Law relating to Public Healthy loth edition (London, 1888). The first general 
Public Health Act was not passed until 1848. 

'^ Thus, when in 1752, the combination of journeymen tailors of London com* 
plained that, by their having to work from six in the morning until eight at night, 
*' sitting so many hours in such a position, almost double on the shopboard, with 
their legs under them, and poring so long over their work by candlelight, their 
spirits arc exhausted, nature is wearied out, and their health and sight are soon 
impaired," all they asked for was an extra sixpence a day wages {The Tailoring 
Trade^ by F. W. Galtun, London, 1896, p. 53 ; published by the London School 
of Economics and Political Science). And when, in 1777, the far-sighted and 
observant Justus M(»scr was impressed by the injury to health caused by the 
conditions under which apprentices and young journeymen were put to work, 
nothing in the nature of factory legislation occurred to him ; his remedy was a 
technical institute which should supersede apprenticeship altogether.—" Is not 
an Institute required for Artisans ? " in Patriotische Phantasien (Berlin, 185S),. 
voL iii. p. 135. 
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paid by the employer, but of a lower grade of character 
among the workpeople. When the conditions of safety, 
health, and comfort in the trade fell below the standard of 
other occupations, the Trade Union ofHcial did not find that 
his members got higher wages.^ What happened was that 
his union was presently made up of workers of coarser fibre, 
worse character, and more irregular habits. And this result 
was brought about not entirely, or even mainly, by the 
refusal of respectable persons to enter trades in which the 
risks to life, health, and character were exceptionally great. 
For the great mass of workers, in districts dependent on 
particular industries, there was practically no choice of occu* 
pation, and hence, over large areas of the United Kingdom, 
physical enfeeblcment and moral deterioration became the 
lot of good and bad alike. Even in the rare cases in which 
exceptionally strong unions obtained for their members some 
definite compensation for risk of disease and death, the more 
thoughtful workmen could not fail to realise that the extra 
money was no real equivalent for the lives prematurely cut 
short, the constitutions ruined by disease, or the characters 
brutalised by coarsening surroundings. 

Thus, in the Trade Union world of to-day, there is no 
subject on which workmen of all shades of opinion, and all 
varieties of occupation, are so unanimous, and so ready to 
take combined action, as the prevention of accidents and the 
provision of healthy workplaces. We do not propose to 
enumerate, or even to summarise in any detail, the various 
regulations upon which Trade Unions have insisted for the 
protection of the life, health, and comfort of their members. 
These necessarily differ from trade to trade according to the 

* For over a century economic manuals have reproduced Adam Smith's 
celebrated analysis of the causes of difTerences in wa{;es, without any investigation 
of the facts of industrial life. ** There is hardly a grain of truth," wrote Flccming 
Jenkin with refreshing originality in 1870, "in the doctrine that men's wages arc 
in proportion to the [un-]plcasantness of their occupation. On the contrary, all 
loathsome occupations arc undertaken by apathetic iKrings for a miserable hire. . . 
The b€st paid is [n/sa] the most pUasant life** — "Graphic Representation of 
the Laws of Supply and Demand,** by Flcemlng Jenkin, in Kecess Studirs 
(London, 1S70), p. 182. 
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technical procenes and particular grievances oT the Industry. 
Sometimes it is the prevention of accidents that is aimed at 
Thus, the United Society of Boilermakers has insisted, In 
its elaborate agreement with the Ship Repaiirenif Federation 
of the United Kingdom, upon the following clause : ^ The 
employers undertake that, before men are put to work on 
[repairing the great tank ships for carrying petroleum in 
bulk, in which dangerous vapour accumulates], an expert's 
certificate shall be obtained daily to the eifect that the tanks 
arc absolutely safe. Such certificate to be posted In some 
conspicuous place."* ^ Innumerable other rq;ulations aim at 
the removal of conditions injurious to the workers' health. 
Thus, tHb various Trade Unions of ''ovenmen* (potters) 
have for a whole generation protested i^ainst being forced 
to empty the ovens before these have been allowed to grow 
cool, on the express ground that this unnecessary exposure 
to a temperature between 170 and 210 degrees Fahrenheit 
is seriously detrimental to health. Several strikes have 
taken place solely on this point, and the Staffordshire Oven- 
men's Union now has a by-law authorising the support of 
any member who is dismissed for refusing to worlc in a 
temperature higher than X20 degrees.' The Northern 
Counties Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
weavers has repeatedly withdrawn its members from weav- 
ing sheds into which the employers insisted on injecting an 
undue volume of steam, and it succeeded, in 1889, in obtain- 
ing a special Act defining the maximum limit to which this 
practice might be carried.' The carelessness of employers 

• 

^ Paymettt for repairs an m7 vesuls : Agrument hetwetn ike Ship Rtpairtri 
Fidfration of the United .Kiygdom and the United Society of Boilermakers^ signed 
at Newcastle, 1 2th January 1894. Similar af^rcemcntf have been made by the 
Amatganiatcd Society of Engineers (Tynestdc District) with the Federation (14th 
September 1S94), and (Newport and CardifT District) with Uie Engineer! and 
Shiplmiklers Employers' Association of Newport and CardifT, 2 1st March 1895, 
and in other scai)orts. 

' Information given to us by the officials ; see also Dr. J. T. Arlidge, Th$ 
Fottery Manufacture in its Sanitary Aspects (London, 1 892), p. 17. 

' Royal Commission on Labor, evidence Group C ; the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 62), -amended by the Factory AcU of 1891 
and 1895. See the interesting Investigation into the results of this Icgisbtion by 
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with regard to the saniUiy condition of the places in which 
their wage-earners have to work has led to many fitful 
struggles. Perhaps the most notable, and at the same time 
significant example is that of the Glasgow tailors. As far 
back as i8S4 we find the union resolving that the members 
employed in a certain notorious underground cellar ** should 
finish their jobs and leave, until a better workshop was 
got** ^ In the next year an attempt was made to prohibit 
all working in underground rooms. The general meeting 
resolved: "That those employers who have pit-shops at 
present receive notice to get proper workshops, otherwise the 
men will be obliged to refuse to work in all shops the same 
not being above ground." * During the following years, the 
energetic journeymen tailors put into force all the methods 
of Trade Unionism to attain their end. Mutual Insurance 
was employed to a remarkable extent, any member choosing 
to leave an underground workshop being allowed four shillings 
a week over and above the ordinary Out-of-Work pay. This 
induced the better class of employers to resume Collective 
Bargaining, to agree to provide suitable workrooms for their 
men, and even to submit them to the inspection of the 
Trade Union officials. But neither Mutual Insurance nor 
Collective Bargaining availed to put down the evil among the 
worst employers. The union then turned to the law. An in- 
fluentially signed memorial was presented to the Town Council 
in order to obtain a by-law prohibiting the use of underground 
workshops altogether, and though this request does not appear 
to have been complied with, the increasing stringency of the 
sanitary law to some extent served the purpose.' 

a Home Office CommiUee of experts, Repprt of a Committee apf'oinled to inquiri 
into the working of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1 889 [C, 8348], 1 897. 

1 MS. Minutci of Glasgow Tailors* Society, April 1854. 

9 Ibid. January 1855. 

• Report on Trcule Societiis and Strikes : National AssocieUion for ihi Promo* 
tion of Social Science, iS6o> p. 280, where it is erroneously stated that the clause 
desired was actually emlxMlicd in a local Act of Parliament. We can trace no 
such provision, and underground workshops are, if properly ventilated, still per* 
mittcd by law. But the use of premises below the ground -level as dwcllingi is 
restricted by the Public Health Acts, and the Factory Act of 1895, sec. 37, 
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But safety and health are not the only ffequfirementt. 
Many trades enforce a series of regulations designed merdy 
to secure the comfort and convenience of the operatives. In 
the innumerable ** Working Rules " which govern the build- 
ing trades of the various 'towns, the Trade Unions generally 
insist on a clause to compel the employer to provide a dry 
and comfortable place in which the men may take their 
mcalsp lock up their .tools in safety, and rest under cover in 
storms of rain.' 

It will be unnecessary to give further examples. The long 
and elaborate code of law which now governs employment 
in the factory and workshop, the bakehouse and printing 
office, on sea and in the depths of the mine, is itself largely 
made up of the Common Rules designed for the protection 
of the operatives' health, life, or comfort, which have been 
pressed for by Trade Unions, and have successively com- 
mended themselves to the wisdom of Parliament And the 
Trade Union. Regulations of this class, whether enforced by 
the Method of Collective bargaining or by that of Legal 
Enactment, are constantly Increasing In number and variety. 
Every revision of ''Working Rules,** or other collective 
agreements with employers, is made the octasion for new 
stipulations. Each meeting of the Trade Union Congress 
sees new proposals under this head formally endorsed by the 
representatives of other trades. Scarcely a session of Parlia- 
ment now passes without new Common Rules for the pro- 

forbidi the occupation of any fuch preiniset as bakehoutet If they vrera not 
actually employed as such on ist January 1S96. 

> Thus, to give only (bur instances out of our collection of raany bundredf, 
the London Stone Carvers arc found insisting, as early at 1876, "that, as a pro- 
tection from the weather, and to prevent loss of time, all carvers on outdoor jobi 
to be supplied with tarpaulins or other suitable covering ** ; the London Plasterers 
stipulate (1892) that *' employers shall provide, where practicaMe and reasonable, 
m suitable place for the workmen to have their meals on the works, with m 
iahorer to assist in preparing them " ; the Nottingham Bricklayers require (1S93) 
" that there shall lie a IcKk-up shop provided for workmen to get their meals in 
mnd put their tools in safety**; and the Portsmouth Stonemasons (1S93) insist 
" that suitable sliops and mcss-houscs be erected on all jobs where necessary." 
All these Working Rules, it will be remembered, are formally agreed to and 
signed by the representatives of the employers and the Trade Unioiu 
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lection of the health or safety of one or other class of 
operatives being, amid general public approval, added to our 
Labor Code.* 

We attribute the rapid development of this side of Trade 
Unionism to the discovery by the Trade Union leaders that 
it is the line of least resistance. Middle-class public opinion, 
which fails as yet to comprehend the Common Rule of the 
Standard Rate and is strongly prejudiced against the fixing 
of a Normal Day, cordially approves any proposal for prc« 
venting accidents or improving the sanitation of workplaces. 
The alacrity with which capitalist Parliaments met these 
requests came as a surprise to the Trade Union officials. 
To the sweated journtryman tailor at the East End, the fact 
that he was compelled to labor in an overcrowded workroom 
seemed less detrimental to his health than the excessive 

• 

hours of daily toil that were exacted from him. The girls 
in a London jam factory are still puzzled as to why the 
Government should compel their employer to provide them 
with costly sanitary conveniences, and yet permit him to go 
on paying wages quite inadequate for their healthy subsist- 
ence. It cannot be of more urgent importance to the com- 
munity to insist on sanitary refinements than to secure the 
fundamental requisites of Ivcalthy life and citizenship. Nor 
is one set of Common Rules less inconsistent with " freedom 
of enterprise" than the other. With regard to Sanitation 
and Safety the law has not scrupled to ** thrust a ramrod " 
into the delicate mechanism of British industry, in the shape 
of rigid rules enforced on all manufacturers alike. Whether 
a factory be new or old, large or small, in the crowded slums 
of a manufacturing town or on the breezy uplands of the 
country side, gaining huge profits for its proprietor or actually 
running at a loss, the community insists on the observance 
of uniform rules as to cubic space, ventilation, meal-times, 
stoppages for cleaning, fire-escapes, doors opening outwards, 

* During ihe ten years, 1887-1896, ihcre were passed no fewer than thirtccQ 
separate Acts relating 10 the conditions of employment in factories, workshops, 
mines, shops, or railways, besides several general Tublic Health Acts. 
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fencing of machinery, degrees of humidity and temperature, 
water supply, drainage, and sanitary conveniences, separate 
for each sex. It is in vain that the manufacturers point out 
to the House of Commons that these requirements constitute 
as real and as burdensome an increase in their cost of pro* 
duction as a shortening of the hours of labor, and that the 
Factory Inspector's requisition for a ventilating fan and the 
erection of additional sanitary conveniences may result in the 
actual closing of the oldest and least profitable mills. 

It is not easy to find an adequate explanation of this 
state of mind. Something, we think, is to be attributed to 
the general fear of infectious disease, which the ordinary 
middle-class man associates more with overcrowding and 
defective sanitation than with insufficient food or overtaxed 
energies. Along with this fear of infection there goes a real 
sympathy for the sufTerers, ill-health and accidents being 
calamities common to rich and poor. More, perhaps, is due 
to the half-conscious admission that, as regards Sanitation 
and Safety at any rate, the Trade Union argument is borne 
out by facts, and that it is impracticable for the individual 
operative to bargain about these conditions of his labor. 
And another factor may come into the decision. There still 
exists a certain scepticism as to whether the wage-earner is 
capable of wrscly expending any larger wages than will keep 
body and soul together, or of usefully employing any greater 
leisure than is necessary for sleep.* Ventilating bricks and 
shuttle-guards, whitewash and water-closets cannot be spent 
in drink or wasted in betting. Mingled with this economic 
consideration there is even a subtle element of Puritanism — 
the vicarious asceticism of a luxurious class — which prefers 

* To the Iron Trades Kipployers* Association of 1878 — an organisation which 
included the leading captains of British industry — a reduction of wages and a 
lengthening of hours a|)|x:ared a posHive economic advantage to the community. 
** It has apiKarcd to cm[)Ioycrs of labor," said their secret circular urging a 
return to longer hours of lal)or and a general reduction of rates of payment, 
•* that the lime has arrived when the superfluous wages which have been dissipated 
in unproductive consumption must be retrcnclicd, and when the idle hours which 
have been unprofiiabiy thrown away must Ix! reclaimed to industry and profit by 
l>cing retlirected to reproductive work." — History of Trade UnioKism^ p. 331. 
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to give the poor * what is good for themt'* rather than that 
in which they can find active enjoyment 

With public opinion in this state* and a House of Com- 
mons predisposed to favor sanitary legislation, it might be 
imagined that the necessary Common Rules for securing 
health and safety would have been systematically applied to 
every industry. This, however, is not the British way of 
doing things. Neither the permanent officials of the Home 
Office, nor even the Cabinet Ministers themselves, ever dream 
of considering it their duty to discover and investigate evils 
which have not been formally brought to their notice, nor 
spontaneously to initiate remedial measures which have not 
been persistently pressed on them by outside agitation. 
The House of Commons itself has not yet outg^wn its 
traditional attitude of a court, to which suitors must them- 
selves bring petitions if they desire to have their grievances 
remedied, and must present their case too, in certain pre- 
scribed forms, on pain of seeing it, however gross the evil, 
ignored for many years. The result is that the Common 
Rules necessary to secure health and safety in particular 
trades are placed on the Statute Book, not according to the 
urgency of the need, or the extremity of the evil, but accord- 
ing to the strength of the pressure which is brought to bear. 
In many individual cases this pressure has come from the 
philanthropists. The agitations which led to the prohibition 
of the use of ** climbing boys" to clean chimneys (1840),* 

' It took over sixty years* agitation to complete this reform. In 1817 a 
Select Committee exposed the horrors to which the *' ciimhing boy " was exposed. 
Legislation followed in 1S34, when the employment of boys under ten was for- 
bidden, and it was made a criminal olTcnce for a master to send a child up a 
chimney when it was actually on fire ! Thi^ caused the insurance companies to 
petition against the measure. In 1840 the minimum age for chimney-sweep 
apprentices was raiseil to sixteen, and a formal prohibition of their bein;* com- 
pellcd to ascend chimneys was embodied in the law. This remained largely 
ineffective until, in 1S64, the Chimney Sweepers* Regulation Act punished with 
imprisonment and hard lal>or any master who sent a boy up a chimney. The 
last case of a boy dying in the chimney — once not unusual — occurred in 1 87 5, 
when another Act was passed increasing the stringency of the law. For a general 
survey of the progress in this protective legislation, see The Quecn^ s Reipt for 
Children^ by W. Clarke Hall (London, 1897). 
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and of the employment of children in theatres (1889), 
derived their force from the ability with which their advo* 
cates appealed to middle-class sentiment ' Similar adroit 
management accounts for Mr. Plimsoll's success in 1876 in 
extending the Merchant Shipping Acts, though on this occa- 
sion the political influence of the organised Trade Unions 
came cflTcctivcly into play.* The protective rules in the 
Mines Regulation Acts have, on the other hand, been 
initiated since 1843 ^Y ^^'^ Coalminers' leaders themselves, 
though the direct influence of the Mining Unions has been 
aided by general public sympathy. But it is in the Common 
Rules secured by the Cotton Operatives that we see the most 
striking result of Trade Union pressure. The Factory Acts 
which their support enabled Mr. Oastler and Lord Shaftes- 
bury to carry between 1-833 and 1847 were mainly directed 
to a limitation of the hours of labor. Since 1 870, how- 
ever, the ingenuity and persistence of the cotton officials 
have greatly extended the scope of the legal regulation of 
their trade. The elaborate and detailed provisions of the 
law as to stoppages for cleaning and protection of machinery, 
the ventilation of the mills, and the exact space to be allowed 
between the fixed and moving parts of the mule, the regu- 
lation of the temperature and the degree of humidity in the 
weaving-shed, go far beyond anything that Parliament has 
yet done in the way of collective regulation of the conditions 
of labor in the factories and workshops of other trades.* 

> History of Trade Uftiottism, p. 356. 

' This is the more remarkable in that cotton manufacture is an industry in 
which the m.iYgin of profit has long been steadily declining, and has, according to 
many authorities, now almost vanished. Foreign competition, too, is admittedly 
keen and increasing. On the other hand, the wholesale slop clothing trade hhs, 
during the present generation, expanded by leaps and bounds, arid has notoriously 
producal colossal fortunes. Vet whilst the cotton operatives secure from Parlia- 
ment refinement after refinement at the cost of their employers, the unfortunate 
men and women einpK>yc(l by the wholesale clothiers, whose woes were laid bare 
by the House of I^tcIs Committee on the Sweating System, i8S8*90, are still 
practically excluded from the protection of the Factory Inspector. Sec "The 
Lords* Kciwrt on the Sweating System," by Beatrice Totter, NinetmUk Cmttiry^ 
June 1890 ; and Fabian 'i'ract No. 50, Sweating: its Caustatui Kemaiy (London, 
180^). 
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Ot : wuicr hand, the genuine public sympathy with the 
unfortunate chain and nail worker in the Black Country, 
with the London "fur-pul!cr" and match-box maker, with 
the laundress or the dock-laborer, has resulted in nothing 
but sham legislation of an entirely illusory character.' 

pcriencc proves, in fact, that public sympathy with the 
..oiker's desire for Common Rules securing safe and healthy 
conditions of work leads to effective regulation only when 

I grievances, besides being graphically and persistently 
essed on the House of Commons, arc accompanied by 

iposals for reform which have been worked out in all their 

hnical detail by practical experts. To put it concretely, 
ttic factory legislation which each trade has obtained, has. 
during the last twenty years, varied in stringency and 
■elTcctiveness, not according to the misery of the workers or 
the profitableness of the enterprise, but almost exactly with 
the amount of money whidi the savoial unions have expended 
on official and legal assistance. 

So far we have dealt only with the promotion of health 
or safety by means of specific regulations prescribing the 
conditions which experience has shown to be necessary to 
prevent accident or disease. In one direction, howcrer, the 
Trade Unionists have departed from this, the general line of 
their policy, and have sought safety in imposing upon the 
employer, not positive regulations to prevent the evil, but an 
obligation to pay compensation for it when it has happened. 
This leads us to the long and bitter controversy connected 
with " Employer's Liability," in which, during the last twenty 
years, both workmen and politicians have more than once 
shifted their ground. To understand the changing features 
of this controversy, we must examine, in some detail, both its 
history and its various aspects.' 

> On the (iiiilUjF of the Uundry cbnie in tha Fatiory Act of 1S95, m« (bt 
•itide, "Law ind Ihc Laundries," Id (be NimlttMk C<Hfuiy, December 1896, ' 
niblished bf the lailiuliui Sub-COmmiUee of the National Uoion of Women 
Wofkcis. 

' The he*t Kcouni of thU difliGull tubject U the Hone OfGce Hemoiandan 
printed u Apixntlu CUX. to Ibe Labuc Conmiuian Blue book, C 7063, 
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By the oommon law of Engbuid a pencxi is Bable^ not 
only for his own ncsHgenoe, but for that of his servant acting 
as such. It does not appear that this law wa% in old times^ 
made use of by workmen against thdr employ er s probably 
no one thought of such an insurrectionary proceedings— but 
in 1837 an action (Priestley v. Fowler) was tfrought against 
a butcher by one of his assistants to recover compensation 
for injuries resulting from the overloading of a cart It was 
proved that the overloading was due. to the nq^Iigence of a 
fellow-servant On this ground the judges decided that the 
injured servant could not recover compensation from the 
common employer. This decision is now deemed by some 
scientific jurists to have been bad law ; ^ but good or bad» it 
founded tlie distinction which has ever since been made 
between strangers, to whom the employer is responsible for 
the negligence of his servants, and the servants themselves. 

III. A (1894), pp. 363, 384, ftnd the comments by Sir P. Follodc bi the tame 
Yolame (Ap]>cnclix dviii. pp. 346-348), with Mr. A. lUrreU'i F§mr Letiunt 
pu tkc Law 0/ Rwphytri^ UabiUty ai Il^mt and Ahrpmi (London, 1 897), 
The Report and Kvidence of the Select Committee of 1887 (II. C No. 285 
of 1887) is also important*. For a more detailed and technical account of 
the I.1W and its development, see Empieyers and Employed^ by W. C Spent 
ami K. F. Yuunpcr. (London, 1 887), or Dufy and Liability pf Emfhytrs^ by 
W. H. KolwrUandG. II. Wallace (London, 18S5). The Trade Union view it well 
given in the fiamphlet Emphyen'* Liability: ** Past and Ptosptftive Le^slati0»i^ 
with Special fiefcreua to CoHtrattiH^-Out" by Edroond Brown (London, 1896). 
Tliis is ably criticised in the JMily Ckromch pamphlet, Tke IVorkert^ TVagedy 
(London, 1S97). For another point of view, tee Mr. Chamlierlain*t article in 
the Nineteenth Century ^ Noveml)cr 1892, and his spcedict in Parlbment dorinf 
May and July 1897 ; Mineri Thrift and Employer f Liability^ by G. L. Campbell 
(\Vi}:an, 1891) ; and limphyeri Liability: ir'hat it Ou/^ht to Be, by Henry W. 
\\o\(( (London, 1897). 'ilic exhaustive report of the French Government 
** Commission de Travail" for 1893 contains full information on Continental 
lc(*islation, as to which sec the interesting proceedings *of the International 
Congresses on Industrial Accidents, held at Paris, 1 889, Heme, 1 89 1, Milan, 
1894 (Brussels, 1897) ; Dr. T. Uddikcr*t Vie Arbeiterversicherung in den 
EHrcpiiisehen ^taaten (Leipzig, 1 895) ; and the elaborate bibliography published 
in Circular Na i. Scries K, of the MmSe Social (Paris, 1896). 

1 Sir Freilerick Politick remarks, in the Memorandum already dted, ** I 
think the doctrine of the American and English Courts (for it is American quite 
as much as English) is bad law as well as bad policy. The correct course, in my 
jutlgment, would have been to hold that the rule expressed by the maxim 
respondeat superior, whatever its origin or reason, was general. • . . No tuch 
doctrine as that of common emp1o}'ment bat found place in the law oourtt oC 
France or of any German State.** 
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The lawyers explained that the workmen must be held 
implicitly to have contracted to take upon themselves, as 
part of the risk incidental to their calling, the possible negli* 
gcnce of fcllow-employccs, for whose action, therefore, the 
conunon employer could not fairly be considered liable. 

To the manual worker this distinction, for which Lord 
Abinger was chiefly responsible, seemed an intolerable piece 
of " class legislation." The workman, injured in the actual 
performance of his duty, was at least as fit an object for 
compensation as the chance passer-by. The exception, 
moreover, destroyed all real responsibility of the largest 
employers even for their own negligence. In mines and 
railw«iys, and in the large establishments characteristic of 
modern industry, the legal ** employer *• was seldom present 
or in personal direction of the operations. He might be 
guilty of the grossest carelessness in choosing his managers ; 
he might not provide sufficient means for proper appliances ; 
he might worry his agents to increase the speed of working, 
dclil)cratcly bringing pressure to bear on his superintendents 
and foremen to increase the output or lower the cost of 
production, to the hazard of the lives of all concerned. Yet 
because ho ittd not give the sjxxific order, or direct the use 
of the particular machine, out of which the accident arose, he 
e!<ca|Hxl nil liability for compensation to his injured workmen, 
on the pica that the negligence was that of their fellow- 
\\wkTr» the nK\na;.^r whom he had put in authority over 
thon>. 

l^ulcr tho-^o circumstances, a Trade Union agitation for 
* cmplowrn* liability " was sooner or later inevitable. It was 
»t»Artv\l by Alexander Macdonald, the leader o.* the coal- 
nunoi^» whv^^c ivn>arkaMe career we hax-c traced in our 
//♦,vA^#v ♦•/ />\mV C^::^Htstn} At the conference of miners' 
dcKV**^^^*"* ^^ ANhton-undcr-Lync in 1S5S, bitter complaint 

♦^t y «In .\v»'1>^««n'.' ./• A«ve..\Mi ^* ivtt*. Z.-wrr. *xl Immstsnt Mimrn ff Crtmt 
^•♦iU4^ v«M.4 .''^.vi*-* \\\ \ «»NN^ m iSoji* vl»>*'-^^ iS64> ; Macdocal !*» $|<cch in 
\K* %m^aA^ w|SM< t^M iSSi v^tA:vV.vx;cc» i^y^O ; atmi his sfeech in A*<^vrf ^f tkd 
9i\it\»^\ I^^MvH *'S/v V ■»*<%•«• vV*i;jr»wjf \Ui»^aI, iSr$>» ppk 17, iSw 
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was made that many of the collieries wer6 without what 
would now be considered the most ordinary safeguards against 
accidents. No real effort was made by the Government to 
enforce the merely elementary provisions of the. Mines 
Regulation Act of 1842. The frequent mine explosions 
which marked the years x 86o-67» culminating in the terrible 
catastrophes at the Hartley, Edmunds Main, and Oaks 
Collieries, where hundreds of miners lost their lives, brought 
the question of the responsibility of the employer prominently 
to the front. *' How loni; then/' asked the miners at their con* 
fcrcncc in 1 863/' shall such conduct and workings be tolerated? 
'To talk of humanity is nothing, and the law as now carried 
out is useless. To make the result costly is, then, the only 
present remedy. . . . When men's lives are held to be sacred 
their safety will be looked to as a matter of vital importance. 
At present we ask them to be considered costly, and com- 
pensation to be awarded accordingly. Many are alive to 
costs who arc dead to all higher feeling, and these should be 
dealt with accordingly." * It is easy to understand the miners' 
policy. Their industry was already subject to elaborate 
Common Rules, which were steadily increasing in number and 
scope. What was lacking, in the absence of any serious 
Government inspection, was some n^eans of compelling com- 
pliance with the rules. Failure to observe them w^s prwtd 
facie evidence of negligence, on the part of the manager of 
the mine. If the Miners* union could recover damages from 
the mine-owner whenever an accident occurred in a colliery 
where the law had not been obeyed, the risk of having to pay 
out several thousand pounds would, it was argued, induce the 
employer to take the prescribed precautions against accidents. 
The proposed right of the .operative to sue an employer was 
merely a practical method of enforcing obedience to the 
Common Rules regulating the industry. Thus, to Alexander 
Macdonald, employers* liability presented itself only as one 
of the instruments of his general policy of obtaining legal 

* Transactions an J Results of the A^ational Association of Coal etc. Miners of 
Great Britain (London, 1S63), pp. x.-xiit. 
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protection for the health and life of the imdefgroand 
workers. 

This argument was soon reinforced by another. In 1872 
the proposal was, at the instance of the newly-formed Amal- 
gamated Association of Railway Servants, taken up by the 
Trade Union Congress. Inspired, as the Congress then was, 
by the able men who were fighting the battie for the work- 
men's freedom of association, it was eager to denounce all 
laws which excluded manual workers from the personal 
rights enjo}^ by other classes of the community. To the 
Parh'amentary Committee of these years the wage-earner's 
disability, to recover compensation from his employer, in cases 
in which a stranger could successfully have sued, seemed 
another of the invidious disabilities to which the law at that 
time subjected workmen as such. The lawyer^s contention 
that the wage-earner, by entering into a contract of service, 
had placed himself in a position difTcrent from that of the 
ordinary citizen, was incomprehensible to them. "There seems 
to be no sufficient reason," declared the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1876, "for these exceptions to the general law. 
Negligence in the employer, or in some person for whose 
conduct he is ordinarily responsible, and whom he has the 
power to dismiss, must of course be shown. But if that is 
shown, why should more be required in the case of a workman 
than in any other case. The present state of the law takes 
away a motive for the exercise of careful control and super- 
vision by the employer. It even makes it his interest not 
to examine too minutely into the way in which his work b 
carried on, lest he should be held to have personally inter- 
fered, and to have become personally liable. The proposed 
alteration of the law would not be any exceptional legislation 
in favor, of workmen : it would be merely the repeal of an 
exceptional exclusion of them from the ordinary protection 
of the law." ^ 

' Parliamentary Committee's Report to tJU Ninth AhhuoI Trad* Uniom 
Compress, 1 8th September 1 876, pp. 3, 4 ; ice Iliitory of Trade Unionism^ 
chap. vii. Iktweea 1872 and 1879 no fewer than eight Employers' Liabilit/ 

VOL. I 2 B 
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The energetic agitation between 1873 and 1880 was 
entirely based on these two arguments. Almost every 
session saw the matter brought before Parliament in one 
form or another ; and each Ministry in succession promised 
to cfTcct an amendment of the law. At last, in 1880, by 
the skill and persistence of Mr. Broadhurst, an Empl6yers* 
Liability Act was passed, which went far to meet the con- 
temporary Trade Union demands. The ^ doctrine of common 
employment " was not absolutely abolished ; but an employer 
was made liable to compensate his injured workmen when- 
ever the accident resulted from the negligence of any super- 
intendent, manager, or foreman, or from obedience to any 
improper, order or rule. A special clause, put in for the 
benefit of railway servants, made the employer responsible 
for the negligence of any person in charge of railway signals, 
points, or engine. 

Though the workmen (and, in particular, the miners and 
railway servants) thus obtained a large measure of the reform 
they had demanded, experience soon convinced the Trade 
Unionists that, even to the extent that the 1 880 Act went, 
placing the workman in the same position as the ordinary 
citizen did practically nothing to secure his safety from 
accident. The argument that the wage-earner ought to be 
placed, as regards compensation for accidents, in the same 
position as any one else, led also to the conclusion that he 
should be free to enter into any contract as to his legal rights, 
whether by way of compromising an accident already suffered 
or by way of compounding, in advance, for any possible acci- 
dent in the future. The employers accordingly met the new 
Act by inventing the device since known as " contracting out." 

It was decided in 1882, in Griffiths v. The Earl of 
Dudley,* that if a workman continued in employment after 
receipt of a notice that he must forego all his rights under 

Bills were introduced in the House of Commons ; see the interesting pamphlet 
by Mr. C. H. Green, Employers^ Liability: Its History ^ Limitation^ and Extern* 
ston (London, 1896), written by an insurance official from an insurance point of 
view. 

^ 9 Queen's Bench Division, 357. 
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the Act; and accept, in lieu thereof a claim on a benefit 
club to which the employer contributed, he was held to have 
entered into a contract to relinquish the rights given him by 
the Act of 1880. The consequences of this decision were 
soon apparent It did not suit a large employer to be 
exposed to the risk of an indefinite liability, or to the worry 
of being sued for compensation by every aggrieved workman. 
It became a custom in many collieries, and in some railway 
and other large undertakings, to establish a special accident 
fund or benefit society, to which both employer and workmen 
subscribed, and from which was provided, without litigation, 
substantial relief in all cases of accident, whether due to 
proved negligence or not This enabled the partners or 
shareholders to satisfy their moral responsibilities to disabled 
workmen at the least possible expense and trouble to them- 
selves, since their wage-earners directly contributed a portion 
of the fund, and the total amount of the firm's payment was 
precisely defined in advance. Such a fund, moreover, tended 
to attach their workmen permanently to their service by dis- 
posing them to abide by the employer's conditions, rather 
than forfeit, by going elsewhere, their claims on the firm's 
benefit society. Above all, the existence of such a fund, 
providing as it did for all accidents whatsoever, enabled the 
firm confidently to insist that its workmen should "contract 
out " of the Employers* Liability Act, and thus forego the 
more limited but legally enforced claims for compensation 
which they could otherwise make under it 

The vehemence and persistency with which the entire 
Trade Union world has protested against this practice of 
" contracting out " has all through been incomprehensible to 
the middle-class man. To him the whole object of Em- 
ploycrs' Liability is compensation to the injured workman or 
his family. If by a special accident fund this compensation 
can be provided, not merely" for some, but for all accidents 
whatsoever, and if, moreover, the expense of litigation can 
thereby be avoided, it seems a clear gain to both parties, 
. What the middle-class man fails to realise is that this is to 
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remit the all-im[k>rtant question of safety of the workman's 
life to the perils of Individual Bargaining. The Trade 
Unionists assert that the workman's consent to forego his 
legal claim is given practically under duress, since a man 
applying for employment has no free option whether or not he 
will join the firm's benefit society, and so relieve his employer 
from that pecuniary inducement to guard against accidents 
which the Act was intended to afford. MoreoVier, it is said 
that this inability of the individual workman to bargain 
about the conditions of his employment leads, in certain 
instances, to his being simply defrauded, the benefit of the 
employer's fund being, inferior to what, he could obtain by 
relying on the Act and paying his contributions to an ordi- 
nary friendly society. But the fundamental Trade Union 
objection is that this "contracting out/! even if willingly 
acquiesced in by each individual workman, is against public 
policy, as defeating the primary purpose of the Act. If the 
employer, they say, can avoid all liability for negligence" by 
making an annual contribution, fixed in advance, he has no 
inducement to take precautions against individual accidents. 
Macdonald's idea of protecting the workman's life by making 
accidents costly is, in fact, thereby entirely defeated. 

For the last fifteen years the Trade Union leaders have, 
therefore, waged bitter war against " contracting out," * and 
have persistently forced upon Parliament their demand for 
an express prohibition of the practice. In 1893 the Cabinet 
was converted to the Trade Union position. Once again the 
Trade Unionists found all their demands embodied in a 
Government Bill, which successfully passed the House of 
Commons. An amendment was inserted by the House of 
Lords preserving the liberty of contracting out of Uie Act, 
but* under certain significant new safeguards.' In emphatic 
condemnation of the practice of the London and North- 

* The London and North>Wcstcrn Railway Company, and a11 but one of the 
Souih-Wc5i Lancasliirc coiilowncra at prcHcnl (1S97), explicitly compel all their 
operatives lo **C(»nliatl «»ul." 

' The ll<msc of Lonls' Amcn<lmcnt, totjcthcr with the final discussion upon 
It, will be fuuiul in Ilan^aril'tt l\uUamcutafy Debates^ 13th February 1S94. 
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Western Raflway Company and the Lancashire Gwlownen. 
the House of Lords declared that * contracting out * was in 
no case to be made a condition of the workman's being given 
employment It was not even to be left any longer to Indi- 
vidual Bargaining. No ^contracting out* was to be per- 
mitted unless the financial basis of the employer's benefit 
society had been approved by the Board of Trade as fair to 
the workmen. But this was not all No " contracting out" 
was to be allowed, however favorable to the men might be 
the consideration ofTcrcd, unless it had been caiiectively agreed 
to by the workers in the establishment considered as a whole. 
For this purpose, elaborate provision was proposed for a 
*• secret ballot " of the workers to be taken under authority 
of the Board of Trade at intervals of not less thin three 
years ; and a two-thirds majority was to be necessary for 
consent. Tlius, under no circumstances was it to be within 
the option of an individual wage-earner, acting as an indi- 
vidual, to forego his legal rights. In spite of this remarkable 
concession to the central position of Trade Unionism — the 
objection to Individual Bargaining — the majority of the 
Hous^ of Commons, at the instance of its working-men 
members, preferred to abandon the Bill rather than accept an 
amendment allowing the detested contracting out under any 
conditions whatsoever.* 

The controversy has now been narrowed down to so fine 
a point that the Trade Union leaders may any day get from 

' The hittcmeiu with which the Trade Unioo officials object to "Detracting 
out,** And the underlying n^asiMi which led them to refuse even the safcgnsirded 
pto\Hs)\jn of the II«>UNe of Ix>rds' Amendment, are, we think, connected not with 
•• ConirACting out*' as such, l»ul with the exigence of employers' benefit societies. 
An acxridcnt fund or bcnifit society, confined to the workmen in a particular 
fst.xMixhmcnt, Is, as we >h .11 see in our chapter on "The ImpHcatioos of Trade 
UnS\m«xm,** in ni.\ny wavs inimical to Traile rnionism. Employers' benefit 
•ocicliv^t Afv fftr v)Mor th.nn the Act of iSSo, and exist in many firms which do 
n*H <N»nti.u*t tMit. MorctAcr, ct>nli.ictinp out m.\y take place, as in the 5v>u;h 
NValos C'Mlnut\ct, with an ftcci^lcnt fund conimoo to the whole area, :ir>d thus 
imUiHiulcnt of any iMie rmpU'Vcr. Fmilycri' benefit societies cannot iherefi^rc 
I* >wcpt aw Ay by a »i'le win.!. If p"- '*c opinion is to be lc<l to ajjree to their 
)^^hiUti^m, this n«u»t Ct^me, like the renjovnl of other deductions from wa|;es, by 
an ,imvihlm«nt of ihe Truck Acts. 
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one .party or the other the legislation they desire. We 
are, however, inch'ned to believe that just as they were dis- 
appointed with the Act 6f i88o, though it gave them prac- 
tically what they then demanded, so they will find equally 
unsatisfying any measure on the lines of the Bill of 1893-94, 
about which they were so enthusiastic The fact is there is 
no reason to believe that the mere prohibition of " contracting 
out" will do anything to diminish the number of accidents. 
Attempts have been made to prove that the comparatively 
few undertakings in which contracting out prevails have a 
higher percentage of .iccidcnts than those in which the 
Act applies. Hut no statistical evidence yet adduced 
on the subject will stand examination.^ It is said, for 
example, that in Lancashire and Wales, where the coal- 
miners contract out, the proportion of accidents is appreci- 
ably higher than in Yorkshire or Northumberland, where 
they do not. But this was the case also before the Act 
of 1880 : moreover, the proportion of accidental deaths 
to persons employed seems to be diminishing more rapidly 
in Wales and Lancashire than in Northumberland. It is 
even gravely argued that the London and North -Western 
Railway Company has eight times as many accidents as the 
Midland — as if nothing turned on the different definitions of 
an accident ! The truth is, there is no such difference of 
pecuniary interest as is supposed between the employer who 
" contracts out," and tlic one who remains subject to the Act. 
In the vast majority of cases the employer does not take 
the trouble to ask his workmen to bargain away their legal 
rights ;^ he protects himself against the worry of litigation by 
the simpler device of insurance. On payment of a definite 
annual premium to an ordinary insurance company he is 
indemnified atjainst any loss by claims under the Act, the 

* A well-known barrister, who has l)ccn engaged in between three and four 
hundred 'EmpI()ycrs*'Liability cases, almost exclusively on the side of the workmen, 
informed us that his ex|)criehce has convinced him that the legal liability for 
com|H.'nsation had no effect whatever in preventing accidents, at any rate in coal* 



minmg. 



Thus, in iS9I,only 119,122 coalminer^, out of 648,450, had contracted 
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company, to boot, taking all the trouble oflT hb hands. The 
fear of damages may here and there induce a small master 
to obey, more promptly than before, the factory inspector's 
order to guard a driving wheel or fence a lift shaft But ir. 
the great staple industries, insurance against accidents, at a 
rate of premium which is, in practice, uniform for all the 
firms in the trade, is becoming almost as much a matter of 
course as insurance against fire. Thus, even where the work- 
men retain all their legal rights, the employer has usually no 
more pecuniary interest in preventing accidents than he has 
where they have bc6n compelled to contract otit of the Act. 
" Contracting out," with its accompanying contribution to an 
employer's benefit society, is, in fact, itself only a minor form 
of insurance. 

Insurance stands, therefore, in the way of the Trade 
Union plan of preventing accidents by making them costly. 
In the case of ships at sea, this fact has occasionally led 
philanthropists to sugc^est that insurance should be pro- 
hibited. But insurance is merely a private bargain, often 
indeed only a co-operative arrangement between friends ; 
and no such prohibition could possibly be enforced. Be- 
sides, insurance is itself only a device for spreading an 
occasional lump sum payment equally over a number of 
years : so that the largest establishments prefer to be their 
own insurers. Here the setting aside of a few hundred 
pounds a year to form a fund out of which to pay compen- 
sation for occasional workmen's accidents is a flea-bite 
compared with the cost and trouble of adopting the elab- 
orate precautions that might totally prevent their occurrence. 
This brings us to the economic centre of the whole argu- 
ment. What has been discovered is, that in the majority of 
industries it costs less, whether in the form of an annual 



out, ihc practice being unknown in Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, the 
Midlands, and Scotland. Of railway companies, only the Ix)ndon and Nonh- 
NVcklcrn (compulsorily), and the Lon«Ion, IJrighton, and South Coast (optionally), 
employ this expedient. In other industries we know only very few cases — such 
as Messrs. Chance's great glass works, and Mr. Assheton Smith's Dinormic slaic 
quarries — where the men contract out. 
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premium or in that of an occasional lump sum out of profits, 
to compensate for accidents than to prevent them,* 
" ConsidcrccTairirmc^^ preventing industrial accidents, 
the whole system of employers' liability is an anachronisnu 
When Parliament became convinced that no coal mine could 
be safely worked without a second shaft, it did not seek to 
mend matters by conceding to the miners a right of recover- 
ing compensation from the mine-owner who worked without 
such a shaft What * happened was that all mine-owners 
were peremptorily ordered to have a second shaft, under 
penalty of heavy fines for each day's neglect to comply with 
the law. When public opinion demanded that the operatives 
in a crowded factory should not be exposed to the risk of 
being burnt to death, the House of Commons never thought 
of removing this risk by any process of compensation ; it 
commanded every mill-owner to provide proper fire-escapes, 
or be punished by the police magistrate. This is the 
method of our factory, mines, railways, and merchant ship- 
ping Acts, and all our public health legislation. " Imagine, 
for the sake of illustration,'* wrote Jevons in 1887, "that 
there is in some factory a piece of revolving machinery 
which is likely to crush to death any person carelessly 
approaching it. Here is a palpable evil which it would be 

> Thus, to take only one industry, there can be little doubt that tlie large 
number of accidents to railway servants (on an avcraj^e, over forty every day, 
a quarter of which are connected with moving vehicles) could, as regards 
shunters, be at once diminished by the universal adoption of such appliances 
as automatic couplings; and that in particular, the almpst daily sacrifice of 
platelayers could be avoided by the rigging-up of temporary signals. But to 
adopt such ])recautions throughout the extensive English railway system would 
be extremely expensive, and possibly irksome. 

The trinin}; amount of the premium that suffices to meet all compensation and 
costs under the Act of i8So is, in this connection, very significant. The Iron 
Trades Employers* A-ssociation covers the liability of firms employing 28,000 men 
in cnginccrinix and shipbuilding by a premium varying from fifteen to twenty- 
seven pence }x:r ;^ioo {.)aid in wn^cs. In the building trade it is four shillings 
per ^100. In Northumlxirland and Durham the coalowners have a mutual insur- 
ance association, to which they ]iay annually a sum sufTicient to meet all damages 
and costs which any of their members have to pay under the Act of 1880. Their 
total payments durin}; five years were only ;£400 a year, a sum which would not 
have gone far in ])roviding any safeguards in all their collieries. Sec Evidence 
before Select Committee on Employers' Liability, 1887 (II. C. No. 285). 
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unquestionably well to avert Iqr some means or other. But 
by what means ? ** And he concluded that there was one 
" mode of solving the question, which is as simple as it is 
cflTcctive. The law may command that dangerous machinery 
shall be fenced ; and the executive government may ap()oint 
inspectors to go round and prosecute such owners as disobey 
the law." * 

This sounds simply; but it involves two troublesome 
preliminaries. First, an elaborate technical investigation to 
ascertain exactly what practical precautions should be 
adopted ; and, second, to induce a capitalist Parliament to 
enforce them against negligent employers. In 1S72 the 
latter condition was so hopeless that the Trade Union 
leaders of that day could sec nothing for it but to fall back 
on the indirect method of making accidents costly to the 
employer. But public opinipn has made a prodigious stride 
during the last twenty years. Parliament no longer refuses 
to regulate, in minute detail, the processes of particular 
industries. Though both the scope and the administration 
of our industrial legislation still leave much to be desired, 
it now takes only a few years' agitation for a group of 
philanthropists or a well -organised Trade Union to get 
embodied, either in an Act of Parliament or in a "special 
rule " of the Home Secretary, any well-considered regulation 
for promoting health or safety which has been approved 
by the scientific experts. Meanwhile, in one industry after 
another, the inspection necessary for the enforcement of the 
law is steadily becoming a reality. By the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1887 the miners in any pit are enabled 
to apix>int two insjjectors of their own, who are empowered 
to inspect, once a month, every part of the workings, and 
formally to record their report upon them. In 1858 there 
were only eleven Government inspectors of mines, all told. 
By 1896 this number had been increased to thirty-nine 
(including assistant inspectors), and the service made much 

* Th$ Staff in AV/.j/ww /» Lnb^nr^ by W. S. Jcvons (London, 1887), pp, 
1-4. 
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more efficient - In the ten years 1SS4-1893 over four 
thousand railway workers lost their lives by accidents with- 
out the Board of Trade troubling even to inquire into more 
than a dozen of the cases ; now, with the appointment of two 
railway workers as assistant inspectors, about half the fatal 
accidents that take place are made the subject of elaborate 
official investigation, with a view of suggesting precautions 
to prevent their recurrence.* In short, the protection of 
the worker against industrial accidents has now become part 
of the acknowledged work of Government An avoidable 
casualty in a factory or a mine is no longer regarded merely 
as an injury to the individual, to be atoned for by the pay- 
ment of money compensation : under modern legislation it is 
an offence against the community punishable by the magistrate. 
From this public obligation to provide for health and safety 
there can obviously be no "contracting out." Nor is it 
possible for the employer to evade his liability by any 
payment to an insurance company. The inspector and the 
magistrate are empowered to see, not only that the fine is 
paid, but also that the law is complied with. The idea of 
relying for the protection of life and health upon the chance 
activity of interested plaintiffs in search of personal compen- 
sation, seems, to the modern jurist, archaic. Like murder, 
theft, and embezzlement, the unnecessary risking of the 
workers* lives has passed from the domain of civil to that of 
criminal law. 

Let us now leave the arguments used in support of 
employers' liability by the Trade Union officials, and con- 
sider why it secures the suffrages of the rank and file. 
What the individual workman sees in the proposal is, not 
so much a vague chance of lessening the risk of accidents, 
as the certainty of a lump sum down when one occurs, to 
enable him or his widow to set up a little shop. To the 
miner or the railway servant it seems an intolerable hardship 
that his family should be reduced to beggary through no 

* Report of General Secretary to Annual General Meeting rf the General 
Railway Workers* Union (London, 1S97), pp. 1 2- 1 7. 
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fault of his own. What he wants is, not to find out whose 
fiiult die accident is — as likely as not it is nobodjr's fault — 
but to be compensated for his misfortune. That is also the 
concern of the community, which has an admitted interest in 
fulfilling for him that " established expectation ** upon which 
foresight and delibcrateness in life depend. Here all inquiries 
as to whether the accident is caused \rf the personal negligence 
of the manager or the carelessness of a fellow-workman, or 
whether it is the result of a fog or an inexplicable explosion, 
are quite beside the question. Whether from the standpoint 
of the community or from that of the injured workman, the 
notion of making compensation in any way dependent on 
such considerations is pure inconscqitcncc. Accordingly, 
wherever the community itself undertakes public scr\'ices, it 
is every day compensating more equitably those who suffer 
bodily injury in the performance of their duties. In the 
army and navy, the Civil Service, and the police, in the Fire 
lki*;ade, and other branches of municipal administration, 
though the treatment of weekly wage-earners is still far from 
tx^ing as favorable as that of salaried officers, we sec con- 
stantly a fuller acceptance and more generous interpretation 
of their right to compensation. Private individuals and 
corporations sometimes show a sense of the same responsi- 
bility. In many particular instances large industrial under- 
takings will give a " light job," or even a pension, to a clerk 
or workman disabled in their service. Whenever a sensa- 
tional accident occurs at sea or in the mine, subscriptions 
pour in to save the sufferers or their widows and orphans 
from the workhouse. In short, in all those cases in which 
public opinion can now be directly appealed to, it is found 
to be lankly in agreement with the workman that it is 
intolerable for his livelihood to be cut short through no 
shortcoming or fault in his own character or conduct 

We have said above, parenthetically, that an accident is 
as likely as not to be nobody's fault. It is necessary to 
emphasise this, because most accidents are. to use the 
traditional phrase of the bill of lading, " the act of God." 
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In the great majority of industrial casualties— probably In 
three cases out of four — it is impossible to prove that the 
calamity has been due to neglect on any one's part A flash 
of h*ghtning or a storm at sca» a flood or a tornado, irre<« 
sponsibly claim their victims. The greatest possible care in 
buying materials or plant will leave undiscovered hidden 
flaws which one day result in a calamity. In other cases, 
the accident itself destroys all trace of its own cause. In 
many, perhaps in most, of the casualties of the ocean or the 
mine, the shunting yard or the mill, the difficulties in the 
Way of bringing home actual negligence to any particular 
person are insuperable.* 

Here, then, we discover a fundamental objection to the 
doctrine of employers' liability — its irrelevance to the issue 
between the community and the injured workman, and its 
practical inapplicability, even as an arbitrary makeshift, to 
most of the cases it is aimed at. Actual experience indi- 
cates that it neither prevents accidents, nor insures their 
victims. And it has the further drawback that to compel 
the workman to extract his compensation from the employer 
is inevitably to plunge him into litigation. Even where 
compensation can now be recovered the law costs are a 
serious evil. Moreover, unless the sufferer happens to 
belong to a strong and wealthy Trade Union, which takes 
his case up, it is usually quite impossible for him to flght 
it at all, from lack of both knowledge and funds ; so that he 
is practically driven to accept any compromise offered by the 
employer. The Home Ofllce itself admits the failure. In 

^ The proportion of Inilustrial accidents for which actunl or constructive 
nr^li^cnce by the employer can be bhown h.is been variously estimated at from 
onc-tciiih to .one-half of the whole. The Employerii* Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, which insures employers against their liability under the Act of 1880, 
found ihnt, in this class ol policies, claims were made on them' for only 34 per 
cent of ihc accidents reported ; and estimated that, in another class of policies, 
where all acciilcnts whatsoever were insured against, only 3026 out of 26,087 
adniiltcd claim:* (or less than one-eighth) represented accidents for which the 
employer might have been held legally liable. See evidence before Select Com- 
mittee on Employers' Liability, 18S7 (IL C No. 2S5), pp. 4165-4308, and 
Appendices. 
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» 
its oflSdal fnemorandum on the state of the law it goes so 

far as to say, "^ the truth b that to the workman litigation 

under the Act of 1880 has more than its usual terrors. It 

is not merely that litigation is expensive, and that he b a 

poor man and his employer comparatively a rich one: it 

is that when a workman goes to law with his employer, he, 

as it were, declares war against the person on whom his 

future probably depends ; he seeks to compel him by l^al 

force to pay money ; and his only mode of doing so is the 

odious one of proving that his employer or his agents — his 

own fellow -workmen — have been guilty of negligence." 

Finally, such migratory workers as seamen find legal 

remedies against their employers absolutely illusory, owing 

to the impossibility of collecting and keeping together their 

witnesses, if these are fellow-seamen, during the law's delays. 

Let us now examine the question from the employer's 
point of view. Why should he bear the cost of an accident 
which is the " act of God," merely because it hapix:ns to | 
have occurred on his premises, especially when the same j 
unavoidable calamity which has injured his employees may t 
have crippled, or even ruined, his own business ? And even 
in the case of accidents due to his own neglect, how can any 
proportion be depended on between the degree of his culp- 
ability and the penalty of adequately providing for all the 
sufferers ? One accident may involve the payment of a five- 
pound note to a man who has been laid up for a week with 
a scalded hand : an exactly similar accident, caused in an 
exactly similar way, may kill or disable for life a score of • 
people. The most criminal negligence may lead only to a \ 
breakdown which hurts nobody, whilst a very venial over- 
sight may make an employer liable to fabulous compensa- 
tion. Thus there is injustice in making him liable for 
avoidable accitients, and no justice at all — no sense, in fact 
— in making him liable for unavoidable ones. Is it to -be 
wondered at that employers resolutely resist Liability Bills 
in Parliament without regard to party exigencies ? 

We now see why the provisions of the Employers* 
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Liability Act of 18 So, like those of the score of Bills which 
have since been introduced for its amendment, are inadequate 
and even illusory. It was, no doubt, pleasant to get, under 
the Act, some pecuniary compensation for a comparatively 
small class of cases, which would otherwise have remained 
unprovided for. It would no doubt have been a boon to a 
larger number of suflcrcrs if the Bill of 1893-94 had been 
passed. But such measures, however useful they may be to 
particular sections of wage-earners, deal only with a small 
proportion of the cases of hardship, and do not discriminate 
in their favor on any logical or permanently tenable ground. 
Abandoning, then, the idea that systematic provision for 
the sUfTcrcrs from industrial accideilts can be got out of 
any possible penalties fpr negligence, however widely the 
lawyers may stretch the term, what shall we say to the 
suggestion, as yet scarcely whispered by Trade Unionists, 
« that the law should be so extended as to make provision for 
sufTcrcrs from all industrial accidents, whether due to the 
proved negligence of any superior or not Both in Germany 
and Austria this idea has been already embodied in elaborate 
schemes of universal provision for accidents, which rank 
among the most remarkable of social experiments. In 
England the proposal has appeared as a natural outcome of 
the Trade Union idea of maintaining the continuity of the 
worker's livelihood. At the Trade Union Congress of 1877, 
universal provision for all industrial accidents, the funds to 
be provided by a tax on commodities, was suggested by a 
London compositor, as an alternative to the usual employers' 
liability rcsalution. It was vehemently denounced by 
Thomas Halliday, a leader of the coalminers, who said 
" they wanted no tax upon coal. What they wanted was 
that their lives and their bodies should be preserved. The 
best way to secure this was to make the employers re- 
sponsible, and make them pay the cost. What they 
wanted was not money, but their lives and limbs preserved." 
This view was endorsed by Alexander Macdonald and 
accepted by the Congress amid loud cheers. Thus, the 
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rooted belief in employers' liability as a means of preventing 
accidents, coupled, perhaps, with the fear of a deduction from 
wages for compulsory insurance, brushed aside a proposal 
which deserved more careful consideration. By it we arc, 
indeed, taken outside the domain of anything that can be 
called employers' liability, however much the phrase may 
be strained. This involves a reconsideration of the incidence 
of the burden. To compel employers to incur the liability 
implied by adequate compensation for all accidents what- 
soever, would, whether done directly or by insurance, involve 
a serious burden upon every enterprise, which would certainly 
be shifted, though not without friction and expense, on to 
the customers, in the form of higher prices. What is more, • 
it would fall unequally upon different industries according to 
their risk, and would thus be transferred unequally to different 
classes of consumers, not at all in proportion to their ability 
to hczt this new burden, but partly at haphazard, partly in 
proportion to their actual consumption. At every " reper- 
cussion " of the tax, there would be an additional " loading," 
so that the ultimate charge on the consumer would, as in 
the case of excise duties on raw materials, far exceed the 
original sum. As soon as public opinion is prepared to 
decide that all accidents ought to be compensated for, it 
will be at once easier, fairer, and more economical to provide . 
the necessary annual sum from public funds, and to raise a 1 
corresponding revenue in accordance with the recognised 
canons of taxation. 

Upon the question likely to interest politicians — how 
soon public opinion will arrive at such a point — all that can 
be said is that the electors arc rapidly becoming aware that 
accidents are an inevitable part of the cost of modem 
industry ; indeed, statistically considered, they are not 
accidents at all, but certainties. And, as we have seen, the 
public conscience, which has never been perfectly easy on 
the subject — how could it be in a great mining, manufac* 
turtng, and seafaring community like ours? — grows per- 
ceptibly more sensitive from decade to decade. The question 
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cannot be let alone : some solution must be found At 
present what stands most conspicuously in the way of 
public provision for all sufferers from accidents, coupled 
with factory legislation for their prevention, and criminal 
prosecutions for the punishment of negligence, is the 
belief in Employers' Liabih'ty. And Employers' Liability, 
as We have seen, breaks down at every point The con- 
clusion is obvious. 

It would be an incidental, but very advantageous, result 
of any scheme of public provision that every accident would 
have its inquest. There would be many gains in extending 
the present system of public inquiry into casualties. Such 
an inquiry is now held, {a) by the coroner, if death has 
resulted, or (in the City of London) if there has been a fire ; 
{b) by an officer of the Board of Trade, in cases where a 
ship has been wrecked or a railway accident involving 
injury to passengers has occurred ; and i/) by an officer of 
the Home Office in mining accidents. Industrial accidents 
of every kind must at least be notified to a public office. 
If a public " inquest " were held, by a duly qualified public 
officer (with or without a jury), whenever an accident caused 
loss of life or limb, or other serious bodily harm, to a 
wage-earner in the course of his employment, the investi- 
gation and publicity would probably do much to secure 
compliance with the Factory or Mines Regulation Acts, 
and so diminish the number of accidents. If any system 
of public provision for the sufferers were established, such 
an inquest would serve a useful purpose in determining 
whether a casualty had been caused by somebody's negli- 
gence or by carelessness on the part of the sufferer himself, 
or whether it was, in the strict sense, an accident Where 
the casualty had arisen from the employer's failure to 
comply with the law, or from any other gross negligence, a 
criminal prosecution would naturally follow, any fine im- 
posed thus indirectly reimbursing the State for the expense 
caused. When the sufferer himself had, by carelessness, 
brought about his own calamity, his compensation could be 
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wholly or in part withheld, though if death had ensued 
there would be no public advantage in making his widow 
and orphans go short of necessary maintenance. The 
compensation itself should in all cases be payable by the 
Government out of public funds. Whether there is any 
practical advantage . in the Government, as in Germany 
and Austria, then levying the amount on corporations of 
employers (and through them upon the consumers and wage- 
earners), instead of directly upon the taxpayers as such, 
seems to us extremely doubtful Such a system of finance 
contravenes, like an excise duty on raw materials, all 
the orthodox canons of taxation. It is perhaps more to 
the point to say that any attempt to levy an insurance 
premium upon the workman's weekly wage would, in 
this country, encounter the unrelenting opposition of the 
whole Trade Union and friendly society world.* 

If now we look back on the whole Trade Union argu- 
ment from the workman's point of view, it is easy, we think, 
to see running through it one simple idea. Whether we 
study the regulations imposed by the Collective Bargaining 
of the iron and building trades, or the elaborate technical 
provisions of the Factory, Mines, and Merchant Shipping 
Acts ; whether we disentangle the complicated issues of 
" common employment " or those of " contracting out," we 
always strike the same root principle, a resolute protest by 
the manual worker against being required to sell his life or y 
health, in addition to his labor. The individual wage-earner ' 
knows that he may always be bribed or terrorised into 
accepting conditions of employment injurious to health or 
dangerous to life or limb. He therefore seeks, through his 
Trade Union, to prohibit Individual Bargaining on these 
points, and to enforce, in all establishments, those conditions 
of employment which experience has shown to be necessary 
for sanitation and safety. It is in vain that the economists 

* Sec, on this point, the sij;nificant Minority Report by Mr. Hcnr)* nroadhurst, 
M.r., in the A'f/ori of the Kcyal Commission on the Ai:cd Poor^ li>93-95. C« 
7684, p. xcviii. 

VOL. I 2 C 
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have assured him that extnt risks bring higher wages ; or 
the employers oflcred him liberal Inducements, in retaim 
for ** contracting out * of protective legislation. What the 
Trade Unionist has» for a whole generation^ uniformly 
answered, is that he will not ^ coin his blood for drachmas." 
Hence his persistent hankering aiter Common Rules, which 
shall definitely prescribe how much cubic space shall be 
allowed, what safeguards against accidents shall be adopted, 
and what provisions shall be made for protection against 
disease and discomfort What is remarkable Is that, in 
this resolute determination to lift out of the sphere of 
^ personal freedom ** the option to suffer disease; maiming, 
or death, public opinion has emphatically endorsed the 
Trade Union view. It is no longer permitted to the sailor 
to decide whether he will, for extra wages, accept the risk 
of going to sea in an overloaded ship, or to the cotton 
operative whether, in. order to get employment at all, he will 
put up with a weaving-shed dripping with steam. We. do 
not now leave it to the white lead worker or the enameller to 
bargain with their employers as to the extent to which they 
will risk their health by dispensing with costly precautions ; 
or allow the coalminer the option of earning high wi^res 
by foregoing the elaborate ventilation of an exceptionally 
perilous pit. And it is not only in the ever -lengthening 
Factory, Mines, Railways, and Merchant Shipping Acts that 
this conversion of the public is apparent The Employers* 
Liability Act of 1880 was itself a proof that Parliament 
overrode the lawyers' contention that the workmen must' im- 
plicitly accept, as part of the wage contract, whatever risk to 
life or health was incidental to their industr>\ When, in 
order to evade this law, employers invented the device of 
"contracting out/' a Liberal House of Commons decided 
actually to prohibit the risk of accident being made a matter 
of contract at all, whilst even the Conservative House of 
Lords resolved that under no circumstances could it be left 
to Individual Bargaining. Finally, the slackness which has 
now come over the whole controversy of Employers' 
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Liability is, we think, to be attributed largely to a half* 
conscious appreciation by the public that the mere Rialcing 
of accidents costly — a liability which can always be insured 
against-i— is not the way to prevent them, and that to foist 
an illusory liability on the employer for constructive negli- 
gence is not the way to provide for the sufferers. As far as 
the United Kingdom is. concerned, the practical conclusion is 
to prescribe, by definite technical regulations, the precautions 
against accident and disease which experience and science 
prove to be necessary ; to punish any breach of these 
regulations whether any accident has happened or not ; to 
hold a public inquiry into every serious case of accident, 
and (as part of the punishment) make the employer pay a 
forfeit to tlie State according to the degree of his guilt, 
whenever the accident has resulted from any breach of the 
rules or other clear negligence ; and to provide from public 
funds for the injured workman and his family, however the 
accident has happened, according to the extent of their 
needs. 



The foregoing analysis of the Trade Union controversy 
upon Employers* Liability was written in August 1896, and 
published in January 1897.* Since that date the whole 
situation has been changed by the introduction and passage 
into law of Mr. Chamberlain's revolutionary •* Workmen's 
Compensation Bill." This measure is admittedly no final 
solution of the problem, and we prefer, therefore, to leave 
intact our detailed examination of the position in which the 
contro\*crsy stood in 1896, rather than attempt a hasty 
reconstruction on the basis of an Act as yet untested by 
experience. 

The measure which the Conservative Government of 
1897 has passed as an alternative to the Liberal Govcm- 

* Progrtssnt Ktvictv, 
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mcnt's pfoposal of 1 893*94t aoems, In an aUnoft dnunatlc 
manner, to give the go-by to alt the old oontrovenies.* 
Instead of quibbling over the dc^rrce to whkh the eniplo)^s 
liability for negligence can be stretched, the new law makes 
him, in most of the great Industries of the coantiy, individ- 
ually liable to compensate, his workmen for all accidents 
suffered by them in the course of their employment, whether 
caascd by negligence or not Thus, without expressly 
abolishing the doctrine of ** common- employment," the law, 
by securing a certain limited compensation for every acci- 
dent whatsoever, now puts the workman In an altogether 
difTcrcnt position from the injured stranger, who can claim 
only in case of the employer's real or constructive negligence. 
And although ^contracting out** is nominally permitted, 
provided that the scheme is certified by the Chief Regbtrar 
of Friendly Societies as being not less favorable to the. 
workman than his position under the Act, so wide is now 
the ^opc of the law and so stringently is this exception 
* guarded, that most of its attractiveness to the employer will 
have disappeared. The Trade Unionists were, accordingly, 
well advised in accepting Mr. Chamberlain's bill, notwith- 
standing its limitations and defects. The right to compen- 
sation for all accidents, now granted to about a third of the 
manual workers, cannot permanently be withheld from the 
other two-thirds, and the numerous flaws that will certainly 
manifest themselves in the working of so . novel and so 
far-reaching a statute, may be confidently left to the 
amending bills to which one Government after another will 
find itself committed. 

The particular employers upon whom the new law im* 
poses a large and indefinite pecuniary liability have, we 
think, a real grievance. Certain industries have been thus 
burdened, whilst others, no less liable to accidents,* have. 

* For a bitter attack on this measure from the Conservative emplo]rer*i point 
of view, see J. Buckingham I'ope-s Comservatives or Socialists (London, 1897). 

* liesides all the processes of agriculture, the building or repairing of houses 
leu than 30 feet high, and all workshop industries, the Act excludes seamen and 
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c 1.11 u^x. ^vcn within the bounds of a single trade, 
establishments using one process arc made liable to pay 
compensation for casualties which no care or precaution 
couM prevent, whilst others, using a different process, escape 
any but the illusory liability of the old law. The novel 
penalty for accidents to which some employers are thus 
subjected bears no relation to the degree of their guilt in 
trying to prevent them ; a casualty due exclusively to the 
"act of God" will cost then than one due to their 

own personal negligence. I : tlie liability to com- 

pensation is simply insured and employers within 

the scope of the new Act fi..v. iclves saddled with an 

extra insurance premium, con ig an addition to the 

cost of production from which apitalists are exempt. 

The two-thirds of the m orkcrs whom the Act 

now excludes arc suffering 1,. 1 injustice which can- 

not easily be redressed on the lines of the present law. 
It may be pr.ictic.able to put a liability to pay com- 
pensation for all accidents upon » railway company, a 
coalowncr, or the registered occupier of a steam factory. 
Even in these cases, if the employer neglects to insure, 
the sufferers in an extensive accident may sometimes find 
their claims baulked by the firm's bankruptcy. But a large 
proportion of the excluded workmen arc employed by small 
masters, themselves often little removed from the status of 
wage-earners, or by migratory contractors of one kind or 
another, only just living from hand to mouth. Insurance in 
such cases would be unusual. If not even impos»ble; Any 
serious accident in their little industry would, on the one 
hand, reduce them to bankruptcy, and, on the other, deprive 
the sufferers of any real chance of extracting eompensatkn 
from them. Yet the two-thirds of the wage-earners thus 
employed cannot permanently be denied the compensation 
for all accidents now granted to the other third. If it is 
socially expedient to compensate the n-orkcrs In the great 
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industries for all accidents, there is neither' equity nor |[ood 
sense in withholding a like compensation from those who 
suffer accidents in other trades. 

In our opinion, there must inevitably be a development, 
either towards the formation of compulsory trade groups, 
collectively responsible for the accidents occurring in the 
establishments of their members, or else towards simple State 
compensation. The former plan, adopted in Germany and 
Austria, has the economic advantage of making, each in- 
dustry self-supporting, and thus avoiding the disastrous con- 
sequences of the growth of '^ parasitic trades," on which 
we dwell in the subsequent chapter on "The Economic 
Characteristics of Trade Unionism." It would, moreover, 
emphasise the Trade Unionist principle that an industry 
should be regulated not by the will of individual employers, 
but by its own Common Rules. Organisation among em- 
ployers, and therefore Collective Bargaining, would be greatly 
promoted, with the result that a great impulse would prob- 
ably be given to Trade Unionism itself. But the necessary 
regimentation of employers and their control by rigid rules 
would be extremely distasteful to English capitalists, whilst 
there would be real difficulty in adapting any such organisa- 
tion to the remarkable variety, complexity, and mobility of 
English industry. Simple State compensation avoids all 
these difficulties, and requires no more regimentation or regis- 
tration than is already submitted to by every mine or factory 
owner. If it is desired, as the Marquis of Salisbury declared in 
the House of Lords in support of Mr. Chamberlain's bill, to 
create a great life-saving machine. State compensation affords 
the most effective means to this end. The fact that the Treasury 
paid for every casualty would change the official bias about 
dangerous trades, and we should promptly have the Govern- 
ment setting its scientific advisers and factory inspectors to 
work to devise new means of preventing accidents, to be 
enforced by the Factories, Mines, Railways, and Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The public inquests into all serious cases 
would themselves do much to make the capitalists take 
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pus precaution, and the Factory Jnspector'a 

criminal prosecution of careless employers, which coutd not 
be " insured against " or avmded by bankruptcy, would do 
the rest. Nor would the employers object. Now that Mr. 
Chamberlain has, in most of our staple trades, made them 
individually liable for all accidents, a Government which 
proposed, as the only practicable way of extending compen- 
sation to the other industries, to niace the liability directly on 
the State, and to spread its cost mi artially over the whole 
body of income-tax payers (requiri , perhaps, an additional 
threepence in the pound), might count on the powerful sup- 
port of the great capitalists in the coal, iron, and railway 
industries, who would find thems • relieved of the special 
and exceptional burden now cast uj n them. 



CHAPTER VIII 
NEW PROCESSES AND MACHINERY 

A GENERATION ago it was assumed, as a matter of coune, 
by almost every educated person, that it was a cardinal tenet 
of Trade Unionism to oppose machinery and the introduc- 
tion of improved processes of manufacture. " Trade Unions,** 
said a well-known critic of the workmen in i860, ^have 
ever naturally opposed the introduction of machinery, such 
introduction tending apparently to reduce the amount of 
manual labor needed, and thus pressing on the majority. 
No Trade Union ever encouraged invention." ^ In support 
of this opinion might have been quoted, for instance, the 
editor of the Potter^ Exavtiner^ an influential leader of the . 
Potters' Trade Unions, who in 1 844 could still confidently 
appeal to experience in ascribing all the evils of the factory 
operatives to this one cause. " Machinery," he wrote, " has • 
done the work. Machinery has left them in rags and with- 
out any wages at all. Machinery has crowded them in 
cellars, has immured them in prisons worse than Parisian 
bastilles, has forced them from their country to seek in other 
lands the bread denied to them here. I look upon all 
improvements which tend to lessen the demand for human 
latx)r as the deadliest curse that could possibly fall on the 
heads of our working classes, and I hold it to be the duty of 

> ** Trades Unions and their Tendencies,'* by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., in the 
TramoitioHS cf the Xationai Association for the Promotion of Social Scienco 
(London, i860), p. 761. 
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CIV working potter — the highest duty — to obstruct by all 
neans the introduction of the scourge into any branch 
5 trade." 

wadays we hear no such comptaints. When In I S92 
Frc.»50r Marshall published a careful criticism of Trade 
Union policy and its results, he deliberately refrained from 
tak'ing into account or even mentioning, the traditional 
hostility of Trade Unions to invc or machinery,' And 

when in 1894, the Royal Com n on Labor reported 

the result of its three yCars' clabo ,nd costly inquiry into 

the claims and proceedings of th' kmcn'a organisations, 

it found no reason to repair this ficant omission. The ■ 

Commissioners heard the complai. f employers in every 
trade, and certainly exhibited no dc to gloss over the faults 
of the workmen. But if we may ti ; the summary of evi- 
dence embodied in the lengthy Majority Report, resistance to 
machinery no longer forms \?.t\ of the procedure of Itritish 
Trade Unionism. Although the Commissioners analysed the 
" rules and regulations " of hundreds of separate Trade 
Unions, in none of them did it discover any trace of antag- 
onism to invention or improvement.' 

The fact is that Trade Uni ..lism on this subject V.zm 
changed its attitude. It is quite true that during the first 
half of the century the Trade Unionist view was that co 
' forcibly expressed in the Potter^ Examiner. But in 18 59 
it was noticed by a contemporary scientific observer that 
neither the Trade Unions in general, nor even those In the 
same industry, showed any real sympathy with the 
Northamptonshire bootmakers' strike against the sewing- 
machine, " deeming it neither desirable nor practical to resist 
the extension of mechanical improvements, although very 
sensible of the inconvenience and suffering that are sometimes 
caused by a rapid change in the nature and extent of the 

> Elemtnls vf Iht Ecenimiut ef laJutlry (London, 1S91}, Book VI. ch. xUL 
"Trade Unioni," 

* See, in partlcnUt, Ihe volumlnout anilf^i of Kidtt *f Anti4tti»m if 
Emflifirfnd*/Emfli>jtJ. C 679S. PP- «'■ S'J- l89>. 
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employment aflbrded in any particular trade,* ^ In 1 863 the 
Liverpool Coopers, who had formally boycotted machineiy in 
1853, resolved ^ that we permit any member of this society 
to go to work at the steam cooperage." * During this decade 
the Monthly Circular of the Friendly Society of Ironmoulders 
contains numerous earnest exhortations by the Executive 
Committee to the members not to resist ^ the iron man/' the 
new machine for iron moulding. *^ It may go against the 
grain/' they say in December 1864, ''for us to fraternise with 
what u'e consider innovations, but depend upon it, it will 
be our best policy to lay hold of these improvements and 
make them subservient to our best interests." * The United 
Society of Brushmakers, which had in 1863 and 1867 sup- 
ported . its members in refusing to bore work by steam 
machinery, and had formally declared that they must ** on no 
account set work bored by steam by strangers/' * revised its 
rules in 1 868, and decided '' that should any of our employers 
wish to introduce steam power for boring, no opposition shall 
be offered by any of our divisions, but each division shall have 
the discretionary power of deciding the advantage derived 
from its usc."^ These conversions gain in emphasis and 
dcfinitcncss from decade to decade, until, at the present day, 
no declaration against innovations or improvements would 
receive support from the Trade Union Congress or any 

^ " Account of the Strike of the Northamptonshire Boot and Shoe-makers in 
1S57, 1S58, 1859," by John Dall, F.K.S., Irish Poor Law Commissioner and 
(1855*1858) Umlcr- Secretary of State for the Colonies; better known as the 
founder of the Alpine Clul). Printed in the Kef'ort of Social Sciaue Association 
on Trade Societies ami Strikes ^ i860, \\ 6, The same volume refers (p. 149) to 
the fact that (he or^an of (he Chaininakerii' union- ** did not hcnHate to condemn 
ni foolish (he Ktiike of the slioeniaUeri in the Midland Counties a(;ainst the intro* 
duction (if machinery." 

' MS. Minutes of tlic Liverpool Cooi)crs' Friendly Sbcietyi July 1853 and 
Scpteinhcr lS6i. 

' Friendly Society of Ironmoulders, Monthly Circular^ Dccemlxir 1864. 

< Annual Ueport of the United Society of Urushmakcrs for 1863. Sec also 
Report for 1867. 

* Rules of the United Society of Brush makers ^ edition of 1 869. Such few 
disputes as have since occurred in this society have arisen (like that at Norwich 
in 1892) over the exact amount of the piecework rate to be paid on machine 
work. 
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•ImlUur gathering.^ AroMg all the tbomand-and-ooe nilet 
of existing Trade Unions we have discoi'ered only a single 
survival of the old irreconcilable prohibition^ and that in 
a tiny local Industry, which is rapidly fading away. The 
Operative Pearl Button and Stud Workers' Protection 
Society, established at Birmingham in 1 843, and numbering 
about 500 members, enjoys the distinction of being, so far as 
we are aware, the only British Trade Union which still pro- 
hibits working by machinery. Its latest *^ Rules and Regula- 
tions " declare ^ that the system of centering by the engine 
be annihilated in toto^ and any member countenancing the 
system direct or indirect shall be subject to a fine of two 
pounds. Any member of the society working at the trade 
by means of mill-power either direct or indirect, shall be 
subject to a fine of five pounds." * 

But every newspaper reader knows that the introduction 
of machinery still causes disputes and strikes ; and no doubt 
many excellent citizens still pass by the reports of such dis- 
putes as records of the old vain struggle of the handworker 
a(;ainst the advance of industrial civilisation. An examina- 
tion of the reports would, however, show that the displitc 
now ttrisct, not on the question whether machinery should 
Iks Inlroduanl, but about the conditions of its introduction. 
The chanjjo h;\s even gone so far that there are now, as wc 
shall show, Instances of trouble being'caused by Trade Unions 

* Th« \9<\t\\ c.\%o in ^hich a union has ordered a strike dimply a{;ainst the 
IntttHluclion ol lu.wluiuty into a li.ind industry is, so far ts we know, that of the 
l.iwi)HH4 )\uUin^ i.'au'' M.\Wci»' Society in iSS6. The strike failed, and the 
W%MI\ hAv^ \\\\\* \\\^\V\A Amio.\My witlt the machine, and have now liccoroe oin* 

tvlvtvly i«MM^«'d\M (o It iM\ linJii)^, as their secretary informed us, tliat it tud 
Afi^oly »nvt»'A«*'d the u.>do. 

• A'l.'i • ■<»♦*«■ A*. v»» '•*^»««" /«• .V i^^wnvJ hy t\e memUrs rf tkt Pearl fiytlom amJ 
»\VW <I«^mN'.' «"*»».. ..M »Vvf, t, !u*M at the lln|Hi>l Chaixl, CuilJford Street, 
)hlM«tn);h.\iu ^UiMuMu;h.\in, lSS7\, Ku!c 26, |v I4. 

\\v Uiu \v \\\\\ \\\\^ Of tluvv tW" the olvlfashivnevl trade clubs in branches of 
th*» >h%<*«»Jd i\uKi\ \\ u\\^ wkS, Ut iiu'.Ancc. a> the lilc For'^crs and the Table* 
\\\\\\^ roi|;»M». \\\\\ \\\\\\<f U\ ivwNj^niNe the new machir.cs which arc larjjcljr at 
^imK ws ih»«« w \y\\^^ A\\s\ y^hx^^K mo therefore ojxTatciI l»y a new clai^of workmen, 
l^rt <h»MMh»^ hMul. oih, I IxaI unKH\s such as tJ.e Ti^c cullers, Sa»^n» iihs an-l 
^h# IV«^ *s«^d t\sV»'< lilu'o \ v^i^ix, h\\^ irade no ol'iccti.^n to the machines, and 
KAVt «M^->HtiAi;^>^^ O^ni iiwrnlvin to lAke to them. 
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putting pressure on old-fashioned employers to compel them 
to adopt the newest inventions. The typical dispute to-day 
is a dispute as to terms. The adoption of a new machine, 
or the introduction of a new process, in superseding an old 
method of production, usually upsets the rates of wages based 
on the older method, and renders necessary a fresh scale of 
payment. If wages are reckoned by the piece, the employers 
will seek to reduce the rate per piece ; if by time, the workers 
will claim a rise for the increased intensity and strain of the 
newer and swifter process. In either case the readjustment 
will involve more or less higgling, in which the points at issue 
are seldom confined merely to the amount of remuneration. 
The degree of difficulty in any such readjustment will 
depend on the good sense of the parties to the negotiations ; 
and in this as in other matters good sense has to be acquired 
by experience. Some industries, cotton -spinning for ex- 
i ample, have had a century of experience of readjustments 
of this kind, which have accordingly become a matter of 
routine. But in trades in which the use of machinery, 
and even the factory system itself, arc still comparatively 
new developments, the readjustments are seldom arrived at 
without a struggle. 

As a typical instance of a trade in this stage, take the 
modern factory industry of boot and shoe manufacture, which 
is notorious for incessant disputes about the introduction of 
machinery. In this trade the compact little union of handi- 
craftsmen, working for rich customers, has long since been 
outstripped by its ofTshoot,. the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, formed exclusively of factory workers, and 
numbering, at the end of 1896, 37,000 members. We have 
here an industry which is being incessantly revolutionised 
by an almost perpetual stream of new inventions and new 
applications of the old machines. The workmen are noted 
for their turbulence, want of discipline, and lack of education. 
The employers, themselves new capitalists without traditions, 
exposed to keen rivalry from foreign competitors, are eager 
to take the utmost advantage of every chance. The disputes 
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J the prolonged conference proceedings, the 

I rate arguments bcrore the arbitrators, and the complicated 

:meats with the employers arc all printed in full, aHbrd- 
iiiu a complete picture of the attitudes taken op by the 
mastf^rs and the men. 

c employers' indictment of the operatives has been 

itcally summed up by their principal literary spokesman. 
- I. .s true," says the editor of tlif> <>mpIoycrs' journal, " that 
objection does not take the form < ttcning or direct refusal 
to work with the machines ; cxut :e has taught the union 
a more efficacious way of ma 1 the forces of opposition. 

To say openly that labor-savinc anccs were objected to 

would be to estrange that* put mpathy without tvhich 

Trade Unionism finds itself un live: So other methods 

are adopted. The work done machines is belittled ; 

it is urged that no saving of 1-^ effected by their use ; 

the men working the machines exercise all their ingenuity 
in making machine work as expensive as. hand labor. - 
There exists among workmen what amounts to a tacit J 
understanding thai only so much work shall be done within. ^ 
a certain time, and, no matter what machines are introduced, 1 
the men conspire to prevent any saving being effected by / 
thrir tud. It is of no use to mince words. The unions are \ 
engaged in a gigantic conspiracy to hinder and retard the < 
development of labor-saving appliances in this country. 
The action of their members in failing to exercise due 
diligence in working new machines is equivalent to absolute 
dishonesty. It is, indeed, positively painful to any one who 
has been accustomed to see, for example, finishing machinery 
running in American factories, to watch English operatives 
using the same machines. In America the men work, they 
run the machines to their utmost capacity, and vie with each 
other in their endeavor to get through as much work as 
possible. But in an English factory they seem to loaf away 
their time in a manner which is perfectly exasperating. If 
they run a machine for hve minutes at full speed, thej- seem 
to think it necessary to stop it and see that no breakage has 
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occurred. Then they walk about the shop^ and borrow an 
oil-can or a spanner, wherewith to do some totally unnecessary 
thing. This occupies anywhere from five minutes to an hour, 
and then the machine is run on again for a few minutes ; 
and if the operator is questioned, he sa}fs, * machines are no 

^ good ; I could do the work quicker and better by hand.' 
And so he could, for he takes care not to allow a machine to 
beat a shopmate working by hand on the same job, and, in 
short, docs all he can to induce manufacturers to abandon 
mechanical devices and go back to hand labor. The spirit 
of comradeship is carried to a ridiculous extent, and no man 
dare do the best he can, lest his fellow-workmen should be, 
as he foolishly thinks, injured ... It seems to be a settled 
policy with the men, not to tiy to earn as much money as 
possible per week, but as much as possible per job, in other 
words, to keep the cost of production as high as possible."* 
Assuming all this to be true in fact— and, so far, at any 

/ rate as times of strained relations are concerned, there is no 
reason to question its accuracy — let us supplement it by two 
other facts which would hardly have been inferred from it 
First, that in the American boot factories which work at such 
high pressure, the high pressure is invariably paid for by 
piecework rates. Second, that in England it is the workmen 
who demand that, in conjunction with the new machines they 
should be allowed to work by the piece, as they have hither- 
to been accustomed, and that it is the employers who have 
resolutely insisted on taking the opportunity of changing to 
fixed day wagcs.^ Mere lies the clue to the whole difficulty. 
We have already explained, in connection with the Cotton- 

I spinners, how piecework is the only possible protection of the 

' Standard Rate for men who are working machines of which 

' The Shoe ami Ltathtr KciorJ^ i()\\iYcht\iSiTy \%()2, 

' Thus one of the so-called "Seven Comm.indfnenls " — the ultimatum of the 
employers against which the Rrcat strike of 1895 took place — was the following 
*• That the present is not an opportune time for the introduction of piecework in 
connection with lasting and finishing machinery "(Za^tfwrCas^//^, November 1894). 
The lasters and finishers have been accustomed to work by the piece ever since 
the beginning of the factory boot industry. 
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the rate of speed is always being increased. On such machines ^ 
payment by the hour, day, or week involves the exacting "^ 
from the operative an ever-increasing task of work in return 
for the old wages. In the case of the boot operatives the 
question is complicated by the fact that the new machines 
have introduced a new organisation of the factorj', the work- 
man steadily becoming less and less of an individual producer, 
working at his own speed, and more and more a member of 
a "team," or set of operatives each performing a small part 
of the process, and thus obliged to keep up with each other. 
This enforced "speeding up" would be aU very well if the 
old plan of paying by the piece were continued. But when 
the "more efficient organisation of labor " is coupled with 
the introduction of a fi.\cd day wage, the workmen sec in it 
an attempt to lower the Standard Rale of remuneration for 
effort, by getting more labor in return for the old payment. 

This position the employers fail even to comprehend. 
" I know ■ said the President of the Employers' Association 
in 1894, "that it will be said it is slavery, pace-making, and 
driving, and that sort of thing. . . . But the manufacturers 
contend that that is not sa For instance, when men are put 
to work in a team, they are waited on hand and foot, and 
th^ are never kept waiting for anything, whereas when they 
have to 'shop' their (own) work a waste of time is invoh-ed. 
That time is saved under the team system."' It is part 
of the brainworker's usual ignorance of the conditions of 
manual labor that the leaders of the employers could naively 
im^;ine that, to be " never kept waiting for anything," is an 
advantage to the man paid a fixed daily wage. To the 
MTorkman it means being kept incessantly toiling at the very 
top of his speed for the whole nine hours of the factory day. 
V^cn this high pressure is demanded for the old earnings, 
it amounts to a clear attempt to lower the Standard Rate. 
How this attitude strikes. an employer in the same trade, 

1 Report o( the NttioiulConrerencebclwnocmploTCTi xnil emiilo]^, 6tti-Sth 
JuuuUT 1S94] Kptlntcd In Utamlkfy Riptrt tf lU NaiU»aS U»it» Btti tnJ 
Sim Ofirmlivn, JuiUTr 1894- 
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conversant with American conditionSi may be judged from 
the following instructive letter written in reply to the editorial 
first quoted. "^ Let us take a look into an English machinery- 
equipped factory. What do we sec there ? Precisely what 
you statCp only much worse. The workmen, or very often 
boys, who work on weekly wages, try how little work they 
can do and how badly they can do that littla They don't 
seem to care a scrap so long as they get the time over, 
and are glad when the time comes to clear out of the factory 
and the day's monotony is over. They are continually medd- 
ling with their machines and throwing them out of order. 
Then the engineer has to be called in. The result is a loss 
of time, a loss of work, and expense also. All tlus to my 
mind arises from a mistaken policy which English manufacturers 
adopt in employing so much boy labor and tlu weekly wages 
system. If the piecework system were adopted, and only 
expert men employed on the machines, better work would be 
the result, at less cost^ and the workman would earn higher 
wages. Is not that the secret why an American manufacturer 
can produce his goods at a lower labor cost than similar 
goods can be produced in this country, while at the same time 
the American operative is earning much higher wages than 
his English brother?"* 

It Will not unnaturally be asked why the English em- 
ployers should wantonly raise difficulties by choosing the 
awkward moment of the introduction of new machinery, to 
compel their workmen to abandon the piecework system of 
remuneration, which has for several generations been custom- 
ary, and to substitute for it a fixed daily wa<^e. The manu- 
facturers explain that, if piecework rates were conceded in 
connection with the new machines, and if the scale were 
calculated on the basis of the workmen's weekly earnings at 
the old process, the men would very soon so increase their 
skill and quickness as to earn £i or £/^ per week, instead of 
the time rate of 26s. as at present But this, as every cotton 
manufacturer would recognise, is, economically speaking, no 

1 Letter in Shoe and Leather Record^ 25th February 1892. 
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at^ument at all. The able secretary of the Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers' Association has repeatedly urged upon his 
members that such a result would in no way raise the cost of 
production per pair of boots, and, on the contrary, would 
positively lower it, by enormously increasing the output per 
machine. Unfortunately, such arguments are thrown away 
on untrained employers, who even when they are contemplat- 
ing the widest extension of their profits, can seldom view 
with equanimity the prospect of paying their workmen any 
larger amount per week than that to which they arc 
accustomed.' 

The workmen in the factory boot trade, equally un- 
trained in industrial policy, are no less unreasonable than 
the employers, and on a cognate point They, too, are so 
scandalised at the prospect of an increased reward being 
gained by any one else, that they propose unreasonable and 
impossible courses in order to prevent it. When, in 1894, 
the Leicester Branch of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives appointed a committee to draw up a 
Piecework List for work done in conjunction with the new 
madiinery, these workmen naively proceeded on the basis 
of retaining the " Statement " of piecework rates under the 
old process, merely deducting, for each article, a percentage 
estimated to produce a saving to the employer exactly 
equivalent to the interest he would pay on the cost of the 
new machinery.* Thus, whilst the terms proposed by the 

' An Ainerican obiervet luitn Ihe ume reeling unoi^ Gcnnan emplojen. 
"In Bctlinevcn, I found (hi* narrow-minded begrudging of a working-mui'ihiijhcr 
wniinca. In (nccewock ihey reduce ihe laie of pay of ihe grtaief output whidi 
brini** higher eamingi than the general rate. , . , The manuracluten returaetl to 
the dnf rate. . . . because the masten found thai ifae men made loo much money 
imder the piecework syitcm." — Tkt Bieiuimj) of lii'sk JK^fW, hj J. Schocabof 
(New York. 1891), p. 400. 

The fame iiiugi;1c took place t>etween ityi and 1S60 oa the tntroductioa of 
the factory tyilem and iteam power into the Coventry ribbon trade, tlie OperatiTCi 
ilfiiiniliim piccewoik laici and the employeti iiuiiting on introducing fixed day 
' mgM, " portly bccailte the piecework lyiiem is a more troabletome one than thu 
of weekly wagei, but chicQy l>CGauK it would vrork a Ibrfcilurc to them of the - 
benefit from the increase of the product ivenc$> of their machinciy." — Social Scicnca 
AnoclMlon, Rtport en TraJt Saiului and Sirittt, p. 315. 

■ MInutci (in-MS.) oT the " Piecework Committee," which nt fram April |» 
VOL.1 2D 
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employers would leave the workmen no incentive to use the 
new machines, those proposed by the workmen would leave 
the employers no incentive to introduce them. 

' The feeling of the wprkmcn in this matter is a super- . 
stition from the era of individual production. The operative 
bootmaker has inherited a rooted belief that the legitimate 
reward of labor is the entire commodity produced, or its 
price in the market This idea was the economic backbone 
of Owcnite Socialism, with its projects of Associations of 
Producers and Labor Exchanges.^ - In the first number of 
the Poor Matis Guardian^ a widely-read journal of 1 831, it 
was expressed in the following verse : — 

Wnj^cs should form the price of goods-; 

Yes, wa^cs should be all. 
Then we wlio work to make the goods, 

SlM)uld justly have them all ; 
Dut if their price be made of rent. 

Tithes, taxes, profits all, 
Tlicn we who work to make the goods. 

Shall have, just none at all ! ' 

When the operative bootmaker proceeds to draft a piece- 
work list for the new machines, the rates that he proposes 
really express in figures his economic assumption that ^ wages 
should be the price of goods." This state of mind leads 
him calmly to suj^i^cst, in cfTcct, that he should receive the 
entire net advant»igc of every new invention. The employer 
puts in an equally untenable claim to enjoy the whole benefit 

September 1894. This Committee was attended by the prominent workmen of 
the Leicester Branch and the liranch officials. It is only fair to say that when 
it was seen that the rates proposed worked out to an increase of wn(;es in some 
cases amounting to as much as 40 per cent, the more experienced officials of the 
union protested a{;ainst its proceedings as likely to bring the whole policy of the 
union into disrepute. 

> Hiitory of Trade Uniouism^ ch. iii. 

* riace MSS., 27,791-240. The verse is now re|>rinted in Dietionaty of 
PoUtical Eamomy under ** Chartism " ; and in the Life of Francis Plaeey by 
Graham Wallas (London, 1H97). The same idea inspired the proposals of 
I^Tssallc, and most of the iiifcicnces drawn from Karl Marx's Theory of Value^ 
whilst it still lingers in the declarations and programmes of German Soci.ilism and 
its derivatives. It is, of course, inconsistent with present economic views as to 
the ** unearned increment/' arising from the progress of invention and organisation 
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or the improvement, and rq;ards the workmen's claim as an 
attack, not on the community, but on himself. But whatever 
the employer may desire, the community believes that, in 
the majority of cases, competition quickly transfers his new 
gains to the consumer in the shape of reduced prices^ In 
all these contentions, therefore, public opinion is apt to be 
against the workmen's claim, even to the extent of ignoring 
their legitimate demand for an increase of earnings com- 
mensurate with the greater strain of the new process. The 
employers have sometimes known how to use this argument 
with great eflect on public opinion. The London Master 
Builders' Committee complained, .in 1859, that the men's 
argument in favor of a shortening of hours ''implied that 
the benefits to be derived from machinery are not the 
property of society, of its inventors, of those who apply it, 
but are to be appropriated by those whose labor it is 
alleged it will displace." * 

When the increase in production does not depend on a 
new machine, but arises merely from a further division of 
labor, even the experienced leaders of the operatives are 
honestly unable to conceive how any one can dispute the 
men's claim to enjoy the whole increase. In 1894 a Uristol 
firm was charjjed Inifore the " National Conference •' (the 
central joint-board) " with having introduced a new system 
of workinjj in Bristol/' the so-called " team system," which 
resulted in the men collectively producing more boots jkt 

of po|>ubtion and capital in dense masses, upon which the modem EnglUh 
Socialist bases his demand for collective ownership of the means of |)rodttc(ion, 
and the subordination of the producer to the citizen, and the individual to the 
community. See Kabian Tract, No. 51, So<ialntn^ True and h'alsc^ and the 
l!tjs?rt fin Fabian rcli^)\ presented by the l""abian Society to the International 
Socialist Coni;ress, 189O (Fabian Tract, No. 70). 

Thoui;h the Owenite as.sumption here referred to was formerly accepted by 
^ lar);e nusses of LIn;;hsh workmen, and though it still lies at the root of the 
desire for Co-oi)erative Associations of Producers, it cannot lie said to characterise 
the Trade Unionism of the piescnt day, and il will accordingly not be di>c^»Ned 
in our chapter on •• The Assumptions of Trade Unionism." The student should 
consult, K-sides the woiks of Owen, IIo<li;skin, TluimpNon, Lassalle, and Marx, 
l)r. Anton Men^jer's l>ai KuKt auf dcti i^lUn ArUitartrag, 

' KtJ^rton J'rade Societies atiJ StriUst Coital Siiencc Association^ i860, p. 62. 
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day than before. As the charge was coupled with an 
alteration from piecework to fixed wages, there would have 
been some, justification for a complaint that the Standard 
Rate was being imperilled, by the exaction of ever-increasing 
exertion for a fixed weekly wage. But instead of taking 
this point, the union claimed that unless the day wage was 
so fixed that the. cost of each boot to tlie employer remained 
no less than before, the alteration should be regarded as a 
reduction of wagcs.^ The men's case was so prejudiced by 
this argument that the President (Alderman Sir Thomas 
Wright) hot only rejected their claim, but also went so far 
as to say that, provided the mere weekly earnings were 
undiminished, the change of process was not an alteration 
of conditions, thus altogether ignoring the question of the 
increased cfTort and strain involved. 

The student of this remarkable series of disputes will not 
fail to notice that the employers and the workmen both take 
up positions which are inconsistent with their own arguments. 
The employers have, in the fullest and most unreserved 
manner, given in their adhesion, to the principle of Collective 
Bargaining with regard to all the conditions of labor. They 
have emphasised their adhesion to this principle by insisting 
on the establishment of a most elaborate machinery for 
carrying on this Collective Bargaining, of which they make 
constant use. It is therefore inconsistent of them to claim 
that any employer has a right to "introduce machinery at 
any time without notice," and that clianges in '' the internal 

> The claim and ar{^mcnt will be found in the Report of ths National Con* 
ference of the Boot ami Shoe Trade, August 1S93. *' Supposing," asked the 
President, **the alteration from piecework to daywork resulted in the worker 
receiving more money, would you sny that was an alteration of which he had a 
right to complain?" To this question the ofivious answer was that if the new 
process involved greater exertion or strain than the old, an. actual increase of 
weekly earnings might well mean a lowering of the Standard Rate (of remuneration 
for cflbrt), and thus involve a grievance to the workmen.' But instead of taking 
this line the mcn*s spokesman said, ** I should say that if a particular individual 
got that money and the employer got eleven dozen of work done at the price of 
ten dozen providetl by the Statement, that that involved a reduction of wages." 
The i^amc confusion of ideas appears in the cases of ** team system *' discussed At 
the National Conference of January I S94. 
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eeooooiy of the fiKtoiy or the fimnliNihtion of tte 
are matters for the autocratic deddon of each individual 
factocy owner. It is no doubt a question for each employer 
to determine whether or not he will introduce a particular 
nuichine^ just as it is for him alone to decide whether or not 
he will engi^ twenty additional workmen. But the rc^ula^ 
tions and conditions under which the men will be engaged, 
or will change their habits of work, are obvkNisly matters 
which, on the assumption of Collective Bargaining, cannot be 
settled by the will of one party to the wage contract, or even 
by the agreement of particular employen and particular 
workmen, but must be arranged as a Common Rule by 
n(^;6tiation between the authorised representatives of both 
sides. The employers, moreover, have repeatedly adopted in 
their negotiations the principle of the Standard Rate, that 
1% the uniform maintenance throughout the trade of identical 
payment for identical cflbrt It is therefore inconsistent of 
them to insist on fixbd time wages, on a change of process 
which must inevitably result in progressively increasing the 
intensity of effort imposed on the workmen.' Unless there 
is some arrangement by which the operatives are ensured 
progressively increasing earnings, proportionate to this pro- 
gressively increasing intensity, the employers are under- 
mining the Standard Rate, that is, insidiously diminishing 
the rate of payment for a given amount of effort The 
operatives, on the other hand, whilst recognising that their 
very existence as factory bootmakers depends on the super- 
session of the individual hand bootmaker, are always re- 
senting the further division of labor and the increased use 
of machinery. And though they take their stand on the 
fundamental principle of maintaining the Standard Rate, 
and therefore of insisting on a Piecework Statement, they 
yet cannot bring thcmsclvqs in the new processes to propose 
rates which would work out, even at the start, to earnings 
equivalent only to their present wages. If the men frankly 
asked for an increase in their Standard Rate of so much 
per cent, to be worked out in detail by a revision of the 
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" Statement," the claim would be discussed on its own 
merits, as an incident in the perennial higgling between 
employers and employed It may well be that'the moment 
when profits are being largely increased by a change of 
process, is a specially opportune occasion for a rise of wage. 
But, when the demand for an advance is disguised in an 
assumption that any departure from the old " Statement ** is 
to be resisted as a positive reduction, the employers get into 
a state of inarticulate rage at what seems to them the 
intellectual dishonesty of the men's proceedings. If the 
operatives desire to maintain the modem Trade Union 
principle of the Standard Rate,, they must abandon, once 
for all, the diametrically opposite assumption that " wages 
should be the price of goods/' and at once set about the 
compilation of a new piecework list applicable to the great 
variety of machines and diversity of conditions in the various 
factories. Such a list would, no doubt, cost trouble, especially 
in view of the survival of many small manufacturers, each 
usin^ only one or more of the new machines^ But similar 
difficulties were met and overcome twenty years ago when 
the trade became a factory industry, and American experience 
shows that they are not insuperable to-day.* 

The gradual introduction of composing and distributing 
machines into the Engh'sh printing trade affords an instance 
of somewhat similar difficulties in another industry. These 
machines began to be used about 1876, but, owing to .the 
imperfections of the earlier inventions, it was not until the 

* The experience of the Engh'sh Co-operative Wholesale Society, whose 
colossal lx>ot factory remained unaffected by the general stoppage of 1 895, it 
imercsting in showing how an exceptionally able manager, himself once lui 
operative, has (in anticipation of the agreement of a piecework list for the new 
processes) partially solved the problem, by making the weekly wages roughly 
pro}x)rtionatc-to the increasing output* On a certain " lasting machine" the out- 
put varies from 666 pairs per week to as much as 1 2 70, according to the skill 
and zeal of the o|)erator. Mr. lUitcher has known how to encourage zeal and 
skill, by refusing to adiicre to the uniform rate per week given by many of the 
employers to all their workmen in each process ; paying as much as 40s. to the 
principal operator, and (instead of taking on boys) giving 35s. a week even to 
his *' followers." He declares his intention, on the output rising to 1500 pairs a 
week, to increase the wnges to £2 : los. 
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last decade of the century that their competition with the 
old hand compositor came to be seriously felt The advent 
of the machine has throughout been most distasteful to the 
men. But the Compositors' Trade Unions have from the 
first disclaimed any desire to prevent its introduction, or to 
forbid the members to work it Their policy has been to 
secure the new employment to their own members on terms, 
which protected their Standard Rate. . No pretension on 
their part to receive the whole advantage of the Linot>''pe 
machine is on record, but it is asserted that they have 
claimed a share of it The Chairman of the Linotype 
Company, speaking to his shareholders in 1893, declared 
tliat ** Nearly all the offices which have taken the Linotype 
are union offices — in some cases working by day, and in 
other cases working by piece. Surely that is sufficient 
proof that the labor difficulty is not a very serious one. The 
union [men] have, in my opinion, acted very fairly towards 
us. All they have said is this : * Our men think you have 
an invention which is a great advantage to the tradc^ — saves 
a great deal of money and labor — and the men should have 
their fair share of the advantages.* Let the masters pay 
them fairly, and then I believe there will be no difficulty 
whatever in introducing this machine."* In 1894, the 
London Society of Compositors was able to come to a 
satisfactory agreement with the newspaper proprietors, who 
have up to the present been the chief users of the machine, 
and it is now at work in the London newspaper offices under 
conditions formally accepted by both parties.^ 



* Si)^ch of the Chairman of the Linotype Company, at the Ordinary 
Meeting of Shareholders, Cxnnon Street Hotel, London, lith May 1893. 

• New and amended rules agreed to at a Conference between the Representa- 
tives of the London Daily Newspn]>cr Proprietors, and of the London Society of 
Compositors, held at Andcrlon's Hotel on yih June 1894. 

Composing machines. 

I. All skillcvl operators — i.e. compositors, justifiers, and distribators, as dis- 
tinct from attendants or laborers — shall be members of the London Society of 
Compositors, preference being given to meml>ers of the Companionship into 
which the macliines arc introduced. Distribution to be paid at a minimum rate 
of 38s. per week of 48 hours, day-work. 

9. A Probationary Period of three months shall be allowed, the operator to 
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Now let us turn from the trades in which the introduc- 
tion of new machinery is recent enough to be a source of 
continual friction to those in which this has long ceased to 
be the case. In the great industries of cotton-spinning and 
cotton-weaving every part of the machinery employed has, 
during the last hundred years, been enormously improved. 
In the early stages of this mechanical progress each step 
was the subject of furious strife between masters and men, 
on much the same lines as the battles now being fought in 
the boot and shoe industry. For the last thirty years, how- 
ever, the unions have genuinely abandoned all idea of oppos- 
ing improvements, or of exacting the whole advantage of 
their introduction. The conditions under which any improve- 
ments in machinery shall be introduced have^ by common 
consent, long since been taken out of the hands of the 
individual employer, or the particular group of operatives. 
Any change whatsoever in *the internal economy of the 
factory, or the manipulation of the workmen by the 
employer " — which, to the new class of boot manufacturers, 
seems a matter for their own autocratic decision — is, in the 
cotton industry, referred as a matter, of course for prior 
deliberation and agreement between the expert salaried 
officials of the Trade Union and the Employers' Association. 
As the basis of ncg^otiation, the principle of itiaintaining in- 
tact the- Standard Rate of payment for a given quantity of 
eflTort is unreservedly accepted by both sides. The employers 

receive his average weekly earnings for the previous three months. During this 
period he shall nut umlcrtakc piecework. 

3. In all ofTiccs when composing machines are introduced, the operators and 
CAsc hands sli.ill commence composition simultaneously. • • . Compositors and 
oi>crators in such ofTircs to bo guaranteed two gallejrs per day of seven working 
hours on Morning papers, and on Evening papers twelve galleys per week of 41 
hours. 

4. The scale of prices for machine work shall be, Linotype, 3|d. per one 
thousand ens for day-work in Kvcning paper oflices, 3{d. per thousand ens for 
work done in Morning paper offices, jd. per one thousand extra on all types above 
brevier ; llattcrsley, 4(1. ytcx one thousand ens for Evening paper work, and 4jd. 
)Kr one thousand ens for Morning paper work. 

This- agreement was, in 1896, superseded by a more elaborate one, framed 
on similar lines. — See Labour Gauttc^ August 1896. 
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recognise that any increased speed or complexity of the 
process means increased intensity of cfTort to the operative, 
which must therefore be remunerated by progressively in- 
creasing earnings. They would never dream of suggesting 
the substitution of fixed time rates of wages, and they agree, 
without demur, to a Piecework List which, definitely fixed 
in advance, completely secures to the workmen these pro- 
gressive earnings. On the other hand, the operatives have 
unreservedly abandoned any idea that " wages should be 
the price of goods." We can imagine the amusement with 
which such experienced Trade Union ofificialsas Mr, Mawds- 
ley or Mr. Wilkinson would listen to the suj^gcstion that 
any lowering of the cost per yard to the cmploj-cr must 
necessarily be a reduction of wages to the operative. They 
would reply that, so long as the cotton operative was assured 
of Ilia Standard Rate, he had no concern with the cost of 
production at all. except that any reduction resulting from 
wise administration or improvement of process was po«- 
tlvcly advantageous to the workmen, by securing for their 
product an ever-extending market The Trade Unions of 
cotton operatives actually meet the innovating employers 
half>way, by agreeing to a piecework rate which decreases 
with every rise _ in the productivity of machinery. The 
employer therefore knows that every improvement that he 
can introduce will bring him a real, though not an unlimited, 
Mving In his cost of production. The operatives, on the 
other htihd, have the assurance that the graduated pieceu-ork 
rate% already settled by mutual agreement, after careful 
conalderatlon by their expert officials, wilt not only protect 
their present weekly earnings, but will also immediately 
remunerate them fo)- any increased effort involved. They 
have learnt, morco\'er, by experience, that any consciousness 
of the Increased effort will soon disappear as the closer 
attention and quicker movement become habitual It is 
true that by accepting a lower piecework rate they give up 
' any claim to monojiolise for themselves the " unearned 
Incrtmtnt " of the new invention. On the other hand, they 
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arc secured by the emplojrers* concession of a predetermined 
Piecework List, in all the *' rent " of the new dexterity which 
practice at the new process inevitably produces^ Thus, the 
steadily rising speed of working, which to the boot opera- 
tive, compelled by his employer to labor at a fixed time 
wage, is ** pace-making and slavery," means to the cotton- 
spinner a welcome addition to his weekly earnings, and a 
permanent rise in his Standard of Life. 

The United Society of Boilermakers and Iron-ship- 
builders base their agreements with their employers on 
similar principles. Thus the internal economy of the vast 
shipbuilding industry of the North-East coast of England 
is governed by the following formal treaty as to new appli- 
ances, etc : '' Notwithstanding any of the above clauses the 
shipbuilders are to be entitled to a revision of rates on 
account of labor-saving appliances, whether now existing 
slnd not sufliciently allowed for, or hereailer to be intro- 
duced ; for improved arrangements in yards ; for rates to 
be paid in vessels of new types where work is easier, and 
for other special cases. The terms of these revisions to be 
adjusted by a committee representing employers, and the 
Boilermakers' and Shipbuilders' Scciety. The men shall in 
like manner be entitled to bring before the said committee 
any jobs, the rates of which may require revision due to new 
conditions of working, structural alterations in vessels, or 
any other cause." This agreement met with some opposi- 
tion from a section of the workmen, who objected to any 
allowances being made for machinery, etc To this com- 
plaint the Executive Committee of the union replied : ** It 
is well known to the oldest shipyard plater in our society 
Ihtit he can go into some yards and plate a vessel at lO 
per cent per plate less in one yard than he can in another 
on account of the diflcrence in machinery. The employer 
therefore who has the best machinery is being paid for his 
machines through having his work done at a cheaper rate. 
. . . This is done all over, and rightly so. It is well known 
to our platers that, on account o( the difference of facilities 
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forfdoing work in the diflTerent ywti% we have never been 
able to get a standaid list of prices for plating.'^ 

We may now sum up what seems to us the outoome of 
Trade Union experience in dealing with new p ro c e s se s and ' 
machinery, and what, judging from the genera! tendency 
and the example of the Cotton Operatives^ may be expected 
to become the universal policy. We see, in the first places 
that the old attempt of the handicraftsman to exclude the 
machine has been definitely abandoned Far from refusing 
to work the new processes, the Trade Unionists of to-day 
claimi for the operatives already working at the trade, a 
preferential right to acquire the new dexterity and perform 
the new service In asserting this preferential claim to 
continuity of employment, they insist that the arrangements 
for introducing the new process, including not only the rates 
of wages but also the physical conditions of work, are 
matters to be settled, not solely by one of the parties to the 
wage contract, but after discussion between both of them. 
Moreover, on the principle of Collective Bargaining, the 
matter is not one which can be left even to agreement 
between any particular employer and his workpeople, but 
one which must be settled by negotiation, as a Common Rule 
to be enforced on all employers and operatives in the 
particular trade.* When this Collective Bargaining takes 
place, the Trade Union always proceeds on the fundamental 
assumption that under no circumstances must the ** improve* 
ment ^ be allowed to put the operative in any worse, position 
than he was before. The change of technical process, 
which may revolutionise all the conditions of this working 

t M¥mtkfy h*tf4H ^ tk$ UmiitJ Society rf BciiermaAers stui frvm^Mi^iUen^ 

Jmumv 1S9S* 

* lliU claim, to make the circumstances umler whkh a ch.in(^ of proce«i 
•hall lake |»lAce a mnttcr fur Collective I*>.ir(;ainin(^ has only lately been ailroitted, 
Off cfvvA com^^rehcmletl by cm|»loyers ; and the demand would, in many trades, 
•lIU b« iv|*ar\te<l at pie|Knteroua. Until 1871, indeed, combination for any 
other otkjecti than intpuvement in wa^es or hours was a criminal oflcnce, and it 
Atvet Qccuirvd, even to a good employer, that the most momentous change im 
tht RMthod of wtuking could be a matter for mutual arrancemeot between his 
urotkptoplt and himself. 
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life, is calculated greatly to increase the productivity of hit 
labor, and should, it is claimed, at any rate not be made the 
occasion of any encroachment on the privileges or advan- 
tages which he has hitherto enjoyed. This involves, not 
only that his weekly earnings shall be maintained, but also 
that the length of the working day, the amount of physical 
or mental exertion required by his task, or the discomfort or 
disagrccablcness of his work shall either not be increased, or 
else that any increase shall be fully paid for by extra rates. 
It will, moreover, be demanded that any defensive or other 
regulations, which have hitherto been accepted, shall be 
continued and made applicable to the new conditions. The 
pieceworker will expect a definitely settled detailed list of 
prices ; the timcworker will require any accustomed protec- 
tion against being *' driven" beyond the normal speed, 
whilst in trades in which apprenticeship has hitherto been 
regulated a continuance of the regulation will be insisted 
on.^ All this merely comes to a demand that the condition 
and status of the workman should not be deteriorated by 
the change which is to bring a new profit to the employer. 
To this there will sometimes be added the further claim 
which stands, it is obvious, on a different footing, that the 
wage-earner should receive some of the advantages to be 
derived from the improvement, and that he should therefore 
take the opportunity of obtaining, as a condition of his 
acceptance of the new process, some positive increase in his 
Standard Rate. 

1 Comfort and habits of life ofled play an important part in these negotiations, 
Icadinjv sometimes to obstruction, sometimes to encouragement of a change. 
Thus the York.sliirc Glass Bo^le ^Iake^s* Society refused in 1S75 tawork with 
a new gas furnace, l)ecause tiiey declared it would involve a three-shift system ; 
an objection paralleled by the Northumberland and Durham roinerL* refusal to 
shorten the hours of boys, because it will proliably involve a cliangc from two 
to three shifts. In lx)th cases the men assert that the alteration of hours would 
be inconvenient and unpleasant to them. On the other hand, when in 1876 a 
new system of ** |>ol-seiiing" was invented in the glass trade, which was safer 
and more rapid than the old process, the Yorkshire Glass Bottle Makers' Society 
passed a resolution demanding its adoption, and insisting on those firms which 
still retained the old plan paying 2s. per man for the o{>eration, as compared 
with only 6d. for the new system. — Sec the Annual Reports of the Yorkshire 
Glass Bottle Makers* Society for 1875 ^'^^ 1876. 
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It ii Iiitenttli^ to observe thatt irith the aoo^^ 
neir policy by the einpIoyers» and its complete compfdieadoa 
by the worianen, it is not the individual capitalitt, but the 
Trade Union, wtixSx most strenuously insists on having Ae 
veiy latest' improvements in machlnety. In the English 
boot and shoe trade» every improvement 1% as we have seen, 
made the occasion of a prolonged wrangle between enhployers 
and workmen. In Lancashire it quickly becomes a grievance 
in the Cotton Trade Unioosi if any one employer or any one 
district fidb behind the rest The explanation of this differ^ 
enoe is obvknis. No employer takes any trouble to induce 
the laggards in his own industry to keep up with the maich 
of inventkNi. Their falling behind is, ind<^, an immediate 
advantage to himself But to the Trade Union, repre- 
senting all the operatives, the sluggishness of the poor or 
stupid einployers is a serious danger. The old-fashioned 
master, spinners, with slow-going family concerns, complain - 
bitterly of the harshness with which the Trade Union 
ofRcials refuse to make any allowance for their relatively 
imperfect machinery, and even insist, as we have seen, on 
their paying positively a higher piecework rate if they do 
not work their mills as efHciently as their best-equipped 
competitors. Thus, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton -spinners, instead of obstructing new 
machineiy, actually penalises the employer who fails to 
introduce itl This remarkable difTcrence, in the attitude 
of both workmen and employers, between the two great 
English industries of cotton-spinning and bootmaking, goes 
far to explain their very difTerent standing as regards 
technical efficiency. The English boot manufacturer is 
always complaining of the far higher efficiency of the 
splendidly-equipped factories of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut The Lancashire cotton mill, in the amount of 
output per operative, easily leads the world. 

There remains one other type of casb to be dealt with, 
namely that in which, the new process, instead of being 
worked by the old skilled hands, supersedes them by a class 
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of entire novices. As this happens to be the very typt 
which, from its association with tragic episodes in industrial 
history, strikes the public imagination most forcibly, and has 
accordingly become a commonplace in the denunciations of 
our industrial system from the more extreme platforms of 
social reform, its omission, so far, may have struck the 
reader as an unexpected oversight It is possible for the 
introduction of a new machine or process to annihilate the 
utih'ty of a workman's skill as completely as the photograph 
has annihilated the miniature, the railway train the stage 
coach, or petroleum the snuflcrs. The heart-rending struggle 
of the liandloom weavers agaiiist the power loom is perhaps 
the best-known instanca Let us follow, step by step, or 
rather stumble by stumble, the road to ruin of an in- 
sufficiently organised trade supplanted by machinery.^ 

When the handicraftsman begins to find his product 
undersold by the machine-made article, his first Jnstinct is 
to engage in a desperate competition with the new process, 
lowering his rate for hand labor to keep pace with the 
diminished cost of the machine product. This is obviously 
the "line of least resistance." No newly-devised machine, 
worked by novices, and not yet perfectly adapted to the 
process, can convince a skilled handworker that it will 
ever succeed in turning out as good an article as he can 
make» or that the saving of time will be at all considerable. 
The very fact that a lad or a girl at ten or fifteen shillings 
a week can perform the new process with ease, only con- 
firms him in his attitude of disparagement and incredulity. 

' The struggle of the small hand industry against the factory system can be 
best studied at present in Germany and Austria, where the position is being 
described in detail by scores of competent obiervers. See, among other studies, 
Professor Guslav Schmollcr's Zur Cachichte tier Dattichen KUingewirbe im 19M 
Jahrhundert (Ilalle, 1870) ; Dr. Eugcn Schwiedland*t ATriV/^rrivrA^ ««</ /^ff///- 
industrie in Oesterrcich (Leipzig, 1 894), a vols. ; and his two Reports Ueber tins 
gesttzU.he KcgiUing dcr Heimarbcit (Vienna, 1 896 and 1 897) ; Dr. Kuno 
Frankenstein's Die Deutsche Ilansindustrie^ 4 vols. ; the article •• Ilausindustrie " 
by Prof. Werner Sombart in Conrad's Jlandw'ortcrbtuh dcr Staatnvissemthnftcn^ 
vol. iv. ; and the magnificent series of- monographs on particular trades or 
districts, published by the "Vcrein fur Sozial Politik^as Untcritt<hunsen iiUr 
die Lage da Haudwerki in VeufsrA/and (hcipiig, 1 894 •97), 12 volumes. 
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■ mood a man does not throw away the skill which 

operty and staff of life, to consent to become cither 

nc-mindcr at one-half or one-third of his accustomed 

or else begin life afresh in some entirely new 

■'liaiion. He confidently pits his consummate skill 

nst the first clumsy attempts of the undeveloped machine, 

finds that a slight reduction in the Standard Kate for 

id labor is all that seems required to leave his handJ- 

aft in full command of the market. His well-intentioned 

nds, the clergyman and the district visitor, the ncM-s> 

per economist and the benevolent employer, combine 

10 assure him that this— the Policy of Lowering the Dyke 

— is what he ought to adopt Itul, unfortunately, this is to 

enter on a downward course to which there is no end. The 

machine product steadily improves in quality, and falls in 

price, as the new operatives become more skilled, and as the 

speed of working is increased. Every step in this evolution 

means a furtlier reduction of rates to the struggling hand- 

worker, who can only make up his former earnings by 

hurrying his work and lengthening his hours. Inevitably . 

this hurry and overwork deteriorate the old quality and 

character of his product The attempt to maintain his 

family in its old position compels him to sacrifice everything 

to the utmost possible rapidity of execution. His wife and 

' children arc pressed into his service, and a rough and ready 

division of labor serves to economise the use of the old 

thought and skill. The work insidiously drops its artistic 

quality and individual character. In the losing race with 

the steam engine, the handwork becomes itself mechanical, 

without acquiring either that uniform excellence or accurate 

finish which is the outcome of the perfected machine. 

Presently, the degraded hand product will sell only at a 

lower price than the machine-made article. The worse the 

work becomes the more irregular grows the demand. 

Those select customers, who have remained faithful to the 

hand product, find, by degrees, that its former qualities have 

departed, and they one by one accept the' modern substitute; 
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And thus we reach the vicious circle of the sweated In* 
dustries, in which the gradual beating down of the rate of 
remuneration produces an inevitable deterioration in the 
quality of the work, whilst the inferiority of the product 
itself makes it unsaleable except at prices which compel the 
payment of progressively lower rates. The handworker, 
who at the beginning justifiably felt himself on a higher 
level than the mechanical minder of the machine, ends by 
sinking, in physique and dexterity alike, far below the level 
of the highly-strung factory operative. There is now no 
question of his taking to the . new process, which has 
risen quite beyond his capacity. He passes through the 
long-drawn-out agony of a dying trade. 

This, in main outh'ne, is the story of the handloom 
weavers in all the branches of the textile industry,^ We see 
the same grim evolution going on to-day in the chain and 
nail trade in the Black Country, and among the unorganised 
sections of the tailors and cabinetmakers. We need not 
dilate on the misery to which these unfortunate workers are 
reduced. But it is important to observe how the interests 
of the consumers are affected by this ** Policy of Lowering 
the Uyke." It is, in the first place, to be noted that it in no 
way stimulates the spread of machinery or the perfecting of 
the new process. The constant yielding of the handworker 
even diminishes the pressure on his employer to adopt the 
newest improvements, and positively tempts him to linger 
on with the old process. So long as he can compete with 
his rival by another cut off wages, it will not seem worth 
while to lay out capital and thought in new machinery. 
Thus, the transition from the old system of production to 
the improved methods is delayed, to the loss of the consumer 
for the time being. But what is perhaps of greater import- 
ance to the community is the disappearance of any real 

* •* Heartbroken and objectless in their squalid poverty, their insight into the 
motive stirring; world beyond them, with its various moving springs and wires, 
became perverted, and tliey stuck to their falling trade with a kind of obstinate 
fatalism."— John Hill Burton, PoHtual and Sodal Economy (Edinburgh, 1849), 
p. 29. 
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alternative to the machine product The degradation of the 
handworker's craft, resulting, as we have seen, directly from 
the forcing down of his Standard Rate, deprives the nation 
of the charm given to the old country stuffs and furniture 
by their artistic individuality. Even the machine-made 
product is the worse for the deterioration of the handicraft 
It gradually loses the ideal of perfect workmanship and 
artistic finish, to which the inventor and operative u'cre 
perpetually striving to approximate. It is, indeed, diflicult 
to discover any advantage whatsoever, either to the handi- 
craftsman or to the community, in a policy which, whilst 
failing to stimulate the use of labor-saving machiner>', 
neither saves 'the handworkers from misery, nor preserves to 
the community what is of value in their handicraft 

.Here, then, wc have the dramatic instance as it actually 
occurs ; and certainly the reality is as harrowing as the most 
fervidly descriptive platform orator can make it appear. And 
yet its tragedy is incomplete without the final demonstration 
that the really cruel staples of all this suffering are needless, 
and are caused not by the iron march of industrial evolution, 
but simply by the adoption on the part of the workmen and 
their employers of this ** Policy of Lowering the Dyke." Wc 
have failed to discover a sinfjie instance of supersession by 
machinery, in which it would not have been possible for the 
superseded handicraft at least to have died a painless death. 
There are industries which have been changed by machinery 
as thoroughly as weaving, but in which, owing to the enforce- 
ment o! a difTcrent policy by the Trade Unions concerned, 
the handworkers have not only survived, but are to-day 
busier, more highly paid, and more skilful than ever they 
were before. 

The Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, an organisa- 
tion dating from the eighteenth century,^ had, up to 1 8 5 7, 
enjoyed a complete immunity from any invasion by machinery 

* Sec lliitcry of Trade Umonism^ p. 51, where a circular of 1784 is quoted. 
The organisation was reformed in 1862, and in 1S74 it took the name of the 
Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers. 

VOL. I 2 E 
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or new processes. The application of the sewing-machine to 
bootmaicing, and the successive introduction of new inven- 
tibns led, between 1857 and 1874, to a complete revolution 
in the trade. At first the rank and file of the workmen 
bitterly resented the change of conditions, and the employer 
introducing a new machine was often met by the most 
unreasonable demands. But the Executive Committee of 
the Trade Union, whilst maintaining intact the established 
scale of prices for handwork, steadfastly refused to sanction 
any resistance to the new processes. On the contrary, it 
persistently advised all it^ members who failed to get hand- 
work at the established high rates, to accept employment at 
the new factories at whatever they could get, and gradually 
to work out a new piecework list adapted to the altered 
conditions. In order to secure this fresh ^ Statement " 
these members were advised to join hands with the new men 
whom the factory brought into the trade, and freely to admit 
them into their branches. Thus, already in 1863, it was 
resolved "that men employed in the rivctting and finishing 
peg-work, and those working in factories, be recognised, and 
can belong to any section, or form sections by themselves."^ 
This policy, pressed on the members at every opportunity, 
was quickly accepted, with the result that the union found 
itself, in a very few years, composed of two distinct classes 
of members, handicraftsmen and factory workers. When 

> The^ Trade Sick and Funeral Laws of the Amalgamated Sodety of Cord* 
wainers (London, 1863). The ** rivettcrs *' became a separate class, when, 
al)out 1S46, rivetting was introduced in place of stitching. See the manifesto of 
the Leicester shoemakers, quoted by Marx, Capi/ait Part IV. chap. xv. sec 7 
(vol. ii. p. 457 of English translation of 1887). The operatives in the factory 
boot- manufacture are at present divided into the following classes: (I) the 
" clickers,'* the men and lads who cut from skins the sections of the boot and 
uppers; (2) *' rough-stulT cutters," the men Who cut the bottom material by 
knives set 'in )H>wcrful machines; (3) "fitters," men who place the upper 
leathers in position for *' closing "; (4) *' machinists'* (often women) who ** close" 
or stitch the uppers; (5) "lastcrs," men or boys who place the closed uppers 
over the last and attach the bottom material (in hand-sewn work these are known 
as ** makers," in ** pegged work,'* now nearly obsolete, they are called " pegmen " 
or " rivetiers *') ; (6) the ** finishers," who blacken the edges, clean- the soles, 
and generally polish up the boot The two latter classes form a large majority 
of the whole. 
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actually to outnumber their old-fashioned 
colleagues, 11 was found convenient, as we have already 
mentioned, that they should break off, and form a society of 
their own, the National Union of Iloot and Shoe Operatives. 
The Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, now again con- 
fined to the handicraftsmen, has ever since continued to 
pursue the same line of policy. It has remained on amicable 
terms with the new society, neither competing with it for 
members, nor in any way obstructing its remarkable growth. 
But what is more important, it has steadfastly refused to 
allow its own members to compete in cheapness with the new 
process. If a handmade boot is desired, the old scale for 
handwork must be paid. Many consequences have resulted 
from this policy, some of which might not, at first sight, 
have been expected. As the employers found no way of 
getting a commoner class of boots made by inferior hand 
labor at low rates, machinery has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. But it has created an entirely new trade for itself. 
The keeping up of a high level of price for the handmade 
article has not destroyed the demand, but has, on the con- 
trary, given it permanence and stability. The employers, 
finding themselves bound in any case to pay the old scale of 
rates, have had to concentrate their attention on obtaining 
the finest possible workmanship, as only in this way were 
they able to tempt their customers to prefer the necessarily 
expensive handmade product Those persons who are pre- 
pared to pay well for first-class workmanship find therefore 
that they can still obtain exactly what they require, and 
hence remain faithful to the handmade boot Meanwhile, 
the handicraftsmen ha\-e become a select body, not because 
they have closed their ranks, but because none but men of 
long training and exceptional skill can find employment at 
the rec(^niscd scale, or do the highly-finished work which 
the employers require in return for such high rates. Com- 
. petition between the handicraftsmen takes, in fact, the form 
of a continuous elimination of the less skilled among them, 
who are encouraged, in their youth, to go into the machine 
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trade. The result has been that the skilled hand boot- 
makers, whilst somewhat diminishing in numbers, have 
positively improved their scale of prices and a!verage earn- 
ings, and more than maintained their level of skill. Finally, 
notwithstanding a continuous improvement in the efficiency 
of bootmaking machinery, the handmade boot still remains 
an ideal to which inventors and factory mana^rs are per- 
petually striving to approximate their commoner product 

This analysis of the policy of the Amalgamated Society 
of Boot and Shoe Makers finds a remarkable confirmation 
in the analogous case of the paper manufacturers. A gener- 
ation ago this old trade of skilled handworkers, closely 
combined since the middle of the eighteenth century,^ was 
seriously menaced by the rapid spread of mjachine-made 
paper. Foreign competition^ too, began, on the repeal of the 
paper duty in 1861, to cut into the trade of the English 
manufacturers, -and 4lie4Jnited Kingdom, from being a large 
exporter of paper, gradually became a large importer. The 
hand papermakcrs, who had, from titne immemorial, enjoyed 
wages 1 5 or 20 per cent higher than those even of skilled 
artisans in other trades, made no attempt to prevent or to 
discounige the introduction of paper-making machinery, or 
even to secure the new work for their own members. The 
machine-workers were at first admitted to membership of 
the handworkers' union, but few of them joined, and (as in 
the analogous case of the boot and shoe operatives) it was 
afterwards found more convenient for the new class of work- 
me;n to form organisations of their own.* The highly-paid 

* •* Our Society," said the spokesman of the Original Society of Papermakers 
in 1S91, **can go back, according by the records, to 150 or 160 years." Its 
very archaic rules, preserved in the appendix to the Report of the Comtnittei 
on Combinations of Workmen^ 1S25, are referred to in the History of Trade 
Unionism, p. 80. 

^ It W.1S stated in evidence in 1874 that *Mhe Society is composed of some 
700 men, of whom 420 are employed in vat mills," the former comprising a very 
large pro|)ortion of the entire handmade trade, and the latter only a trifling 
pro|H)rlion of the machine trade {Report of Arbitration on the Question of an 
Advance in Wages . . . loth July 1874, Maidstone, 1874, p. 53). At present 
(1S97) the machinemen are organised in two separate unions, the Amalgamated 
Society of Tapermakers, a strong body in the South of England, and the National 
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handworkers were incessantly advised to moderate their 
demands, so as to enable their employers to compete with 
the new machine mills, which started up in c\'eiy county. 
As early as 1S64 a leading employer gave them an ominous 
warning. "When you see . . ." he said, "regular machine 
mills (such as I intend to stand by, if driven from the vats) 
rising up around you . , .* rcniembcr the old fable of 'The 
Goose with the Golden Eggs' . , 'est . , . you lose the 
position in which you now stand," ' ' How can we compete 
with the machine paper unless w \ arc reduced ? " asked 
a millowner in 1S91. "I say test course for you to 

adopt," replied the spokesman of operatives, "is to keep 

up the quality and the price o dmadc paper," ' This 

policy has been consistently put by the Trade Untoa 

Far from consenting to lower its mbcrs' tatcs of pay, it 
has taken every opportunity to raise incm, " We have never 
had a reduction of wages in the paper trade," declared the 
men's secretary in 1S74.* "In 1839," a leading employe 
told the arbitrator, " there was an increase of wages, in 1853 
a slight modification, in 1854 a slight increase, another 
increase in 1865, in 1869 a slight increase, when bcermon^ 
was given instead of beer. ... So we went on from 1838 
to 1872, giving these three or four rises, and, in 1872, a rise 
of sixpence per day was conceded by the employers without 
any great fuss";* the pay of a first-class vatman for a "day's 
work " in a Kentish mill being now 6s. 5d., as compared 
with 4s. 7d. in 1 840.* It is interesting to find the workmen 
expressly comparing their own attitude with that of the 

tinioo or Paper NMll Wotkcn of Great Britain and Ireland, a wealtet nciety 
with membership chicf1)r in the North of EnBland artd in Scollaitd. 

' Noltt ef PtwttJin,zt it a Mittiitg ef Paptr MaHnfattunrs enJ/turntj nw ■ 
Paptrmaktrs Stlalivi te an Aik-attct in tt'ii^i (Klaidstone, 1S64), p. 34. 

* /!f/trt tf Arbilnuitm Jllieting bttwtcH Emflaytrs and Emfla^ im lit 
IloHdaiadt Paftr Tratit ... on 39th Jomiaij 1S91 (Maiilitone, iSft), pu 65. 

' Aibitralion Report of 1874, pp. 14, 17. " Ncvci once in the hisiorjof 
ih« trade had there been a reditciion of the pricct." — Kefvri ef Mttiiiiz if 
£mfl<ytrs aitJ Emfliytd .... on 15lh Septembei rS$4 (MaidUone, 1SS4), 
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Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, and justif^ng it on 
the same grounds. ^ There ' is no doubt,** declared their 
spokesman in 189 1, ''that handmade paper will continue to 
hold its own in the market There are now many branches 
of industry where machines play a very important part in 
the production of various goods. • • . [But] if you want a 
splendid article in those materials, you must have handmade. 
. . • The same remark applies to the shoemaking trade. 
Handmade shoemakers now command higher wages than 
ever they did in the history of the trade. Their services 
have become much more important and valuable since the 
introduction of machines, which now manufacture all parts 
and all kinds of shoes. The people know that if they want 
a good boot they must have handmade. It seems to me 
, • . that handmade paper is precisely in the same position. 
If people want the genuine article they will, notwithstanding 
the cost, go in for handmade paper." ^ That this policy 
has, in the paper trade, been attended by success is admitted 
on all sides. The rigid maintenance of high rates for hand- 
made paper has given the utmost possible encouragement to 
the introduction of machinery, wherever machinery could 
possibly be employed. The production of machine-made 
paper has accordingly advanced by leaps and bounds, to the 
great advantage of the public in the cheapening of the article 
for common use. But this enormous increase of production 
has in no way injured the trade in the superior handmade 
paper. No attempt is made to' compete in cheapness with 
the machine-made product, the manufacturers, like their opera- 
tives, preferring to concentrate their attention on turning 
out as different a grade of quality as possible. The result 
has been in the highest degree remarkable. Instead of 
handmade paper mills having " to be cl6sed all over the 
country," as was expected in i860, it was reported to the 
arbitrator that by 1874 there were actually considerably 
more vats at work than had ever formerly existed ; that by 
1 89 1 the number of vats and the amount of the sales had 

^ Arbitration Report of 1S91, p. lo. 
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still (unni :reased ; and that " the last sixteen years have 
been the most successful sixteen years that we have ever known 
in the trade." ' All this is fully conceded by the employers. 
"The masters," declared their spokesman in 1891, "never 
made such large profits in the old days as they have made 
since: I admit [that] my father, for instance, who had a 
good mill, could only make a bare living."* Meanwhile the 
speed and continuity of the work has been steadily increased, 
until the actual outjiut in pounds of paper per man per year 
in the best-equipped mills is now greater than it has ever 
been in the history of the craft. The prosperity of the 
employers, as their leading representative explained in 1S51, 
" has been duo to two causes. In the first place there has 
been — and I think the other gentlemen present will bear mc 
out in this — a great increase of sobriety and steadiness on 
the part of the men. There was a time when they did not 
work, sometimes for weeks together, five days a week. . . . 
That is one great cause to which I attribute our prosperity. 
. , . The other cause is the introduction of improvements by 
the masters. The mills arc very diflcrcnt from what they 
used to be. ... It is easier for the men to makb scixn days 
a week now than it was years ago to make six days. . . . 
Formerly there were many breakdowns at our mills. ... 
All these things have been changed." ' We see, therefore, 
that in spite of the adverse influence exercised, as wc shall 
show in a later chapter, by the Trade Union Restriction of 
Numbers and the monopoly enjoyed by the old-estlblished 
employers, the enforcement of a high Standard of Life in the 
handmade paper trade, far from destroying the livelihood 
cither of masters or men, has been accompanied by a marked 
advance in their prosperity, and a distinct diflcrentiation 
between the old product and the new. The policy of main- 
taining simultaneously the quality and the price of the hand- 

1 Atbitntkn Report of 1S91, p. 30. * IhlJ. p. 4$. . 

) Ihid. pp. SO-M- 'n ''" hamlmidG paper Irxde "n ilar'* vork' it ■ 
definite quantity of pnpci, vatyinc according to liie anil weight. It hii no kUiIm 
to the i>eTiod U emplajrment. 
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made article, whilst it has given a positive encouragement to 
the introduction of machinery into the trade, has proved, in 
fact, the salvation of the hand papermaker's craft. 

Much the same policy has been pursued by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners with regard 
to the introduction of '' ring-spinning," an ingenious appli- 
cation of the old " throstle-spinning," which dates from about 
1 88 1. By the substitution of the ''ring frame" for the 
* mule," it has been found possible, in the manufacture of 
certain " counts " of cotton (the coarser "twist " up to 
about " 50's "), greatly to diminish the amount of skill 
and effort required. Whsit formerly demanded the con- 
centrated attention of a highly-skilled man is now within 
the capacity of an untrained woman. Had this invention 
been made fifty years ago, the mule- spinners would un- 
doubtedly have done their utmost to prevent its adoption, 
and ^-exclude women from any participation in cotton- 
spinning. But no such action has been taken, or even 
suggested. Although the Cotton -spinners* Trade Union, 
especially in its close alliance with the Weavers and Cardroom 
Operatives, now exercLscs a far more cflfcctive control over 
the industry than at any previous period, ring spinning by 
women has, during the last fifteen years, been allowed to 
grow up unmolested.^ It was practically impossible fbr the 
adult male spinners, earning two pounds a week, to insist 
on claiming for themselves work which could be done by 
women at fifteen shillings a week. But they might have 
attempted to stave off the innovation by lowering the rates 
for their own work, and thereby discouraging their employers 
from making the change. This, as we have seen, was the 
policy followed two generations ago by the handloom weavers. 
The Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
adopted an entirely difTerent course. When an employer 
complained that he could no longer compete with rivals who 

* The ring-frame spinners were even received into !he Amalgamatvd Associa- 
tion of Canl and Ulowihg Koom Operatives, with the full assent of the Spinners* 
officials, as l>cing the most suitaMc textile organisation for them to join. 
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had adopted the ring frame, unless bis mule-sp!nners would 
accept a lower rate, be was told that under no ctrcumstances 
could any " lowering of the dyke ** be permitted. What he 
was oflcred was, as we have described, a revision of the 
piecework list so arranged as to stimulate him to augment 
the rapidity and complexity of the mule, in order that the 
mule-spinners, increasing in dexterity, might simultaneously 
enlarge the output per machine an4 raise their own earnings. 
The cotton -spinners in short, like the hand bootmakers, 
preferred to meet the competition of a new process by 
raising their own level of skill, rather than by degrading 
their Standard of Life. The result has been that, except 
under certain circumstances, the mule has, up to now, fairly 
held its own. The number of mule-spinners, like the number 
of hand bootmakers, remains about stationary, and this 
without the slightest attempt or desire to close the trade 
to newcomers. Like the bootmakers, indeed, the mule- 
spinners are subject to a constant process of selection, the 
employers naturally refusing to engage, at such high rates, 
any but the most skilled men. 

There is, however, one point, on which the policy of the 
cotton-spinners with regard to the ring frame, and that of the 
papermakcrs with regard to the machine, has fallen short 
of the policy of the hand bootmakers with regard to the 
factory system. The Amalgam.itcd Society of Cordwaincrs 
did its utmost, as wc have scon, to organise the new class of 
factory worKcrs,* so that these could, as quickly as possible, 
secure a new Standard Rate commensurate with the skill 
and effort required. This, it will be obvious, is really a 
necessary corollary of the maintenance of a Standard Rate. 
The adoption of a new process must, on the whole, be 
deemed an advantage to the community when it effects a 
real saving of labor or economy of skill. But it is a very 

^ '* That clickcn, ntuff-cuttcrt, pcgmcn, finishers, nnd machinists working mt 
(he shoe trade are mlniitted into society. I'hat all Momen working at the shoe 
trade be admitted into the Association upon the i»ame terms, and entitled to the 
Mme ri};hts of mcmlier^hip ns the men." — Resolution of the National Union of 
lkx>t and Shoe Operatives* Conference, iCth September 1873. 
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diflerent thing when the attractiveness of the new process to 
the employer is due, not to any real economy of human 
labor, but to the chance of employing a helpless class of 
workers at starvation wages. Unless the workers at the 
new process are paid wages sufficient to maintain them at 
the required new level of skill and efficiency, the new process 
must be, in some way, parasitic on the community. To give 
a concrete instance, if the daughter of a mule-spinner, reared 
in a comparatively comfortable household, and maintained at 
home at a cost of fifteen shillings a week, bflfers her services as 
a ring-spinner at ten shillings a week, the competition between 
the mule and the ring frame may reasonably be deemed 
" unfair." If the woman had to live on the ten shillings, 
her strength, her capacity of attention, her regularity of 
attendance, and possibly her respectability, would inevitably 
degfada She could, moreover, not bring- up^ on her wages, 
a new generation of ring-spinners to replace her. So long 
as the underpaid worker is otherwise partly maintained — 
perhaps the most usual case with women and children — the 
employer is, in effect, receiving a bounty in favor of a 
particular form of production, and the community has no 
assurance that the competition between the processes will 
lead to the survival of the fittest ''Whole branches of 
manufacture,'* to use the weighty words of the Poor Law 
Commission of 1834, "may thus follow the course, not of 
coal mines or streams, but of pauperism : may flourish 
like the fungi that spring from corruption, in consequence of 
the abuses which are ruining all the other interests of the 
place in which they are established, and cease to exist in 
the better administered districts in consequence of that better 
administration."* From the point of view of the com- 
munity, therefore, it is vital that, however low may be the 
standard of skill and strength required by the new process, 
there should be. maintained such a level of wages as will, at 
any rate, fully sustain the new operatives at that standard. 

* First Report of Poor Law Commissioners^ 1834, p. 6$ of reprint of 1884 
(H. C. 347). 



FIrnii tiM point of vfew of tiM wovkcn it tiM old pioccj^ It 
b detfiy of fho Qtnioit oomeowiioe thtt thff nov piooen 
ihonld get no (Use fldmnliit bgr fodi a " boao^ * as ne have 
deicribecL 

Tbis aigument, to which we shall recur Iq our chapter 
00 "The Eoonomic Characteristice of Tnule Unionlsoi,* is . 
onljr slowly penetrating into the minds of tiie mule-qilnner^ 
Unlike tiie Amalgamated Society of Cofdwainei«» the Amal* 
gamated Asso c ia t ion of Operative Cotton-splnneft took no 
tronble to organise thdr new competitors^ the women ring* 
•pinnen^ to whom Uie employers were allowed tfo pay as 
little as they pleased. After .filteen years' experience^ how« 
ever, this idea is beginning to dawn on the officials of the 
G)tton-spinners' Unkm, though no positive action can yet 
be reciordcd^ But it has never yet occurred to the old* 
fashfcxied close corporation of hand papermakers that they 
are in any way called upon, in their own interest; to assist 
the comparatively unskilled operatives in the machine paper- 
mills of the North of England to secure a proper Standard 
Rate. And the Amalgamated Society of Tailors never 
dreams of taking iteps to organise the ill-paid women of. 
the clothing factories. 

We see, then, that where skilled labor is replaced by 
unskilled, the paramount importance of maintaining the 
Standard of Life warns off the handworker, both from any 
claim to work the new process and from any attempt to 
compete in cheapness with machine work. The hand 
bootmakersi the hand papermakers, and the cotton mule- 

* Thut, in May 1896, we find the following warning note in the organ oC tKt 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners. In the ring-frame 
spinning, " employers and their agents have practically luul the whole 6eld to 
themselves in the matter of fixing prices and wages, as they have had no oppo- 
fition from Trade Unions and their officials, and under the circumstances they have 
taken great care to pay little enough for the hbor of the operatives who are 
employed on the frames. • • • The rapid increase of this class of spinning is 
preventing the extension of mule-spinning, and so danuiging the future prospects 
of the little piecers of to-day. The Spinners' Union have made a mistake in not 
paying attention to getting ring-spinners as members of their association, and 
framing a list of wages to govern this class of labor."— d^/Ztfii ftui^ry Timtt^ 
15th May 1896. 
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spinners have, in their several ways, discovered another 
policy, viz. : rigorously td enforce the old high rate of pay 
for the. old work, frankly to abandon to the machine any 
part of the trade within its scope, and more and more to 
concentrate attention on maintaining and differentiating the 
peculiar qualities of their own special article. But this 
enlightened self-interest requires, from the economic stand- 
point, to be supplemented by a consideration of the claims 
of other classes of operatives. The Trade Unionist is begin- 
ning to recognise that he has a deep interest in maintaining 
the Standard Rates of other sections of workers. The logical 
outcome of Trade Union experience in all these difficult 
cases seems, indeed, to be a minimum standard of remunera- 
tion for effort, whatever the grade of labor, so that, under 
no circumstances, would any section of workers find itself 
reduced below the level of complete maintenance.^ Whenever 
an employer seeks to substitute a lower for a higher grade 
of labor, it is only by some such enforcement of a minimum 
that the community can avoid the pernicious bounty to 
particular occupations or processes, irrespective of their 
social advantagcousncss, that is involved in the labor being 
partially maintained from other sources than its wages.* 

* Wc mutt refer the reader for a foil explanation of this difficult point of 
Tcade Union theory to our chapter on **The E^nomic Characteristics oif Trade 
Uniunifim." 

? The employers* proposal that one operative should attend to two or more 
machines falls economically under the head of '* speeding up," rather than under 
that of a change of process, and has therefore b^n implicitly dealt with in our 
chapter on "The Standard Rate." The wage-earner's traditional resentment 
of any labor-saving innovation is here mingled with his even stronger objection to 
what is commonly an attempt to. evade the Standard Rate, by exacting more 
bodily exertion or mental' strain for the same money. Thus the Carmen, paid by 
time, at a rate for which they are accustomed to mind one horse and cart, 
strongly protest against one man being required to attend simultaneoutiy to two 
vehicles. The same feeling influences pieceworkers unless they are sufficiently 
protected by a Standard List to have confidence that the increase in the day's 
task and earnings will not be followed by a reduction of rates. The women 
cotton-weavers of Glasgow, who are practically unorganised, and whose piecework 
rates, unprotected by any effective list, are always going down to subsistence 
level, stubbornly refuse to work more than one loom each. The cotton-weavers 
of I^ncashirc, on the other hand, whether men or women, relying confidently on 
their strong Trade Union and their Standard Lists, willinrlv work as many 
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-WO, four, uid ewn ill — «i tixy on minngc (fct " The All«{al Diflerence 
-.1 the Wagei or Men and Women," by Sidney Webb, Eiawmic Jwrnal, 
Einber 1E91), 'ITis cmplaycri' altcmpl to induce englnecit (o ailenil to 
,•!».« than one lailic or othci muhine hai led to much friciian. In ihii initanoe 
it It not clear to ut what it the c>acl iuuc. If It i> iu|;i;ei(ed that (he engineer 
ihould, fo> the weekly wage hilhcilo paid for one machine, in hilure mind two, 
the caw ii merely otu: of en aiicmpteO ledudion of the Standard Kate, which the 
men naturally resist. We are unable to yather whether the employer* have 
nude it plain that they propoK lo inocue ihe time wagci— ny to lime ftnd a 
half — when two mschinei are mimlcd, or whether they are prepared lo atatitish 
and bind theniiclvci to adhere to a Standard List of pieceworic rates, which 
would nulomaiieally lecurc lo Ihc operative an incteaie in caminci proportioriate 
lo the increase In (train. If either ot iheM couiwt Were ndopiol, we lec no 
reason why ihc encinetfn ibould not, lilie the cotton- weavers, wilKncly mind u 
many machlnei as Ihey can without undue tiiain. If the employeri ctoini Ihe 
right 10 uilgn an operative la as many machine* at •cem* fit to Ihviii, without 
areaneing »]>ecial tatvi with the Trade Union aR'icialt. thia ii limply a denial of 
Ihc clcnicnlat)' Tighl of Collective llat;;aining, and will lie fought u ;uch. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT 

The Trade Union Regulations which we have described in 
the foregoing chapters have dealt exclusively with the main- 
tenance and improvement of the conditions of employment : 
they have left untouched the problem of unemployment A 
Standard Rate, a Normal Day, and safe and healthy con- 
ditions of work are of no avail if there is no work to be got 
** Wc are willing to admit/' said the Engineers of 185 1, and 
the Cloggcrs of 1872, ''that whilst in-constant employment 
our members may be able to obtain the necessaries of life. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is always a fear prominent 
in the mind of him who thinks of the future that it may 
not continue ; that to-morrow may see him out of employ- 
ment, his nicely-arranged matters for domestic comfort 
overthrown, and his hopes of being able, in a few years, by 
constant attention and frugality to occupy a4nore permanent 
position, proved only to be a dream. How much is contained 
in that word * continuance,' and how necessary to make it a 
leading prindple of our society I " * " In a fluctuating trade," 
say the Tailors, '* many who depend for the necessaries of 
life on their daily toil are often deprived of employment in 
the most inclement season. They wander through the 

1 Preface to AtiUs and Re^tilatians if ike AmaljpaLmaied Society cf Enginetrt 
(London, 1851), and also to KuUs of the RockdaU Ofirative Clof^gers* Societf 
(Ruchdaie, 1872). The same sentence occurs, with verbal variations, in other 
Trade Union rules. (The doggers make the "clogs,** or wooden shoes, com- 
monly worn in the streets by the Lancashire operatives.) 
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country from city to town, and from town to village, in 
search of employment, but, alas, in vain. This continues 
until, upon the mind of an honest man, the thought rests 
litic an incubus. When and how shall I relieve myself of this 
degradation ? " ' 

We touch here the " dead point " in our analysis of 
Trade Union Regulations. In spite of the vital importance 
of the question to men dependent f 1 weekly wages for their 
whole livelihood, no Trade Uni( has hitherto devised a 
regulation which secures continui of livelihood as a con- 
dition of employment. 

At first sight it would seem a: ' the best way to obtain 
Continuity of Employment wouk to require the employer, 
as a condition of getting the w> man's service at all. to 
enter into a contract of hiring a specified long term. 

This is not tlie course which mc Trade Unionists ha\-e 
followed. Engagements for long terms were once common 
in many trades, and farm -servants in some parts of the 
country arc still engaged for the year. But the mobility 
and vicissitudes which characterise modem industry arc 
hostile to such permanence, and employers have come to 
prefer the shortest possible engagements, often insisting on - 
freedom to discharge their operatives at a few hours' notice. 
This tendency, far from being resisted by the Trade Unions, 
has invariably been encouraged by them. The Coalmincrs 
of Northumberland and Durham fought hard to get rid of 
their "yearly bond"; the Staffordshire Potters in 1866 
enthusiastically threw off the " annual hiring " ; the " monthly 
pays," once common in all occupations, have been replaced 
by weekly, or at most, fortnightly settlements ; and many 
Trade Unions have, at one time or another, expressly pro- 
hibited their members from entering into longer engagements, 
a prohibition now generally omitted as the practice has 
become obsolete.* 

■ fmrnUe to RttUi »f tkt AmaltamiUcd Stiklf tf TaiUrt (Uaachcster, 
1893). 

* 11)0* Ibe Scottitli IiDBiBoatdcTi' Socielr bu, tioec 1838, fcfttddca en^^C^ 
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This policy needs no explanation for any one who under- 
stands the Trade Union position. The ^yearly bond" or 
annual hiring always meant, In practice, the conclusion of 
a separate agreement between the emplo}rer and each indi- 
vidual workman, and especially when the various terms of 
service did not expire on a uniform date, was incompatible 
with Collective Har^uining. Moreover, once the agreement 
was entered into, the wage-earner found himself, at any rate 
for the specified term of notice, practically at the mercy 
of the employer's interpretation of the conditions. The 
wage contract seldom contains express stipulations with 
regard to any other points than the amount of remuneration, 
and perhaps the hours of labor, and it is always implied 
that the wage-earner binds himself to obey all lawful and 
reasonable commands of his " master.** It is in the wage- 
earner's power to throw up his job when he likes that his 
status differs most essentially from that of a slave, and if he 
foregoes this power, and binds himself for a long term to 
put up with practically whatever conditions, outside those 
expressly stipulated for, the employer may choose to impose, 
it is obvious that the Trade Union loses all power of protect- 
ing him against economic oppression.^ The briefest possible 
term of service, terminable at a day or a week's notice on 
either side, has accordingly come to be preferred, for different 
reasons, by both employers and Trade Unionists.^ This 

mcnts longer than **from pay to pay/' the rule now in force (1893) providing; 
*' that no mcml)cr of this association shall enter into any engagement, either 
directly or indirectly, fur any given time longer than from 'pay to pay, unless 
specially authorised by Executive.'* The United Kingdom Society of Coach- 
makers, whose rule on the suNjcct dates from 1840, now ordains (1896 edition) 
that **no meml>er be allowed to article himself under penalty of expulsion.*' 
The Tinplate Workers of Glasgow had a rule in i860 that no member should so 
engage himself as to prevent his leaving his employer with two weeks' notice ; 
the Liverpool Painters said one week. — Report on TratU Societus euiJ Striles^ 
by the Social Science A^^sociation (London, i860), pp. 133, 297. 

^ We recur to this aspect of the wage contract in our chapter on ** The Higgling 
of the Market." 

^ It was a special agi^ravalion of the ** yearly Iwnd'* among the Coalminers 
tb;it, whilst the workman bound himself for a whole year to hew coal whenever 
rcfjuircd by a particular employer, that employer did not guarantee to find 
him continuous employment, and could lay the pit idle whenever he chose 
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a not mean, as regards the great majority of industries, 
■t the employers are incessantly changing their workmen, 
workmen their employers. Wherever costly and intricate 
ichinery is used, and wherever the processes of different 
workmen are dovetailed one into the other, it pays the em- 
ployer to retain, even at some sacrifice, the services of the 
same body of men, accustomed to his business and to each 
other. In these trade" •"—"■■'iJ-gl" a well-conducted work- 
man may rcly on rclai s loyracnt so long as his 
employer has work to '■ 

In other industricf c( any permanent engage- 

ment between master n Ic i the employer free to 

get his work done t^ et of workers, and to- 

morrow by quite ar mevcr work is " given 

out " to be done in wor n homes, the employer 

can dole out the joos as he cn.™ses, sometimes to one 
family, sometimes to another, A wholesale clothing con- 
tractor in East London has thus hundreds of different 
famih'cs looking to him for work, amongst whom his fore- 
man will, each week, arbitrarily apportion his orders. The 
London Dock Companies maintain what is essentially the 
same system with regard to thdr casual labor, the fore- 
man, at certain periods of the day, selecting fresh gangs of 
men from among the crowd of applicants at the dock gates. 
Both outworkers and dockers- are nominally free to seek 
work elsewhere, when not engaged t^ their usual employer. 
But as they are expected, under pain of being struck off the 
list, to present themselves to ask for work at certain hours, 
they practically lose any real chance of obtaining other 
employment* This extreme discontinuity of employment 

(ILFyiies, Tlu M}iun^NtHkniKttHtmdaHdDiirham,mfiyi,lin\. Admilar 
one-iidedneu ii found in olbn old contracti of birin(>. llie chief oiunples of 
genuinely tulatcnil igreementi far lon|; terau nUlc to indoor teiMau, tnimfn. 
uid nicclianin Kot on jobs nbtoad. 

■ " The Docks'' tiy Dcatiice Potlcf (Mn. Sldncf Webb], tn Cbtrict Boolh'i 
Lift and Laier ^ lit Ptttlt (London, 1889), toL t of Bm edilioQ; wtd 
II. Llewellyn Smith and Vnaghao Nuh, Tkt Slary ^ Iht Datitrf Srrii» 
(London, 1SS9). Thli lyitem of encaeing cuual labor bjr the boor itill pn*mib 
in Ibe London dockt, but It hu, mdcc 1S90, bc«o wodiSed bjr tn ioocuc in tha 
VOL. I ' 2 F 
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is not confined to unskilled laborers or low-paid home 
workers. In many skilled handicrafts, where the work is 
done individually and by the piece, the operative is required 
to remain in the employer's workshop, or at. his beck and 
call, without being guaranteed either work or pay. ^ There 
are firms," reported to the Royal Commission on Labor 
the representative of the Sheffield trades, ^ which require 
their workpeople to present themselves to the managers to 
receive work at certain tUnes during the day. When they 
have entered the place in the morning the gates are closed, 
and whether they have work or not they cannot leave the 
premises till noon, except by special permit from the firm, 
and so from noon to evening. ... I know of a case in the 
steel trade where the men were expected to be in the firm 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., if they had but five shillings' worth of 
work during the week. The men struck against it*** The 
Macclc^ricld Silk -weavers are in an even worse position. 
The employers " give out " work to be done in the weavers' 
own homes, and distribute it so irregularly that a workman 
may be kept idle for days or even weeks. Nevertheless, as 
the handloom belongs to the employer, the operative Jias to 
pay loom-rent for it week by week with absolute continuity, 
whether any work has been given to him or not, and he is 
forbidden by the owner of the loom to use it for any other 
manufacturer who might offer work. 

To capitalists concerned only for present profit, this 
extreme discontinuity of employment offers several ad- 

num1)er of men who are given preferences for employment The dockers are 
now divided into three, registered classes (permanent men, A list, and B list, each 
man l)eing numl>cred in his own class), and one unregistered class (C or casuals). 
No guarantee of employment is given to any man, but each day's work is allotted, 
as far as it will go, stdctly according to the order of the classes and the numerical 
order of the men in each class. Thus, th6 regularity of employment of the 
preference men has been increased at the expense of making the work, of the 
casual docker less .continuous than before. In so far as the change is a step 
towards the total al>oIition of the casual system, it must be regarded as an 
improvcincnt. — Sec Charles Booth, Life and Labor of the PcopUt vol. vii, 
(London, 1896) ; and the chapter on ** Les Unions de Dockers" in Lt TraJi 
Unionisme en Ant^lcterre^ edited by I'aul tie Kousicrs (Taris, 1S97). 

^ Evidence of C. Hobson, Q. 19,029, before Royal Commission on Labor 
(Group A), 24th March 1892. 
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vantages. Where the industry b seasonal or otherwise 
irregular in volume* as in the case of dock labor and the 
clothing trade, the employer is able» without expense to 
himself, to expand or contract his working staff in exact 
proportion to the state of the weather or change of tides or 
seasons. The giver-out of work can at any moment quad- 
ruple his production to fulfil a pressing order, and then drop 
back to the current demands of a slack season, without 
incurring factory-rent or other standing charges. The army 
of men and women standing at his beck and call cost him 
nothing except for the actual hours that they are at work. 
And the very existence of such a "reserve army* places 
each member of it more completely at his mercy with regard 
to all the conditions of employment. Wherever this " reserve 
army ** exists in conjunction with home-work, or otherwise 
under circumstances making Individual Dar^aining inevitable, 
the employer can practically dictate terms. How disas- 
trously the whole arrangement operates for the workers con- 
cerned has been described by every observer of the sweated 
trades. 

To oppose such a disastrous irregularity of work is a 
fundamental principle of Trade Unionism. • Unfortunately, 
where the system prevails, the workers are seldom in a 
position to combine for their own protection. We see a 
feeble attempt to cope with the evil in the regtilation of 
the Dock, Wharf, and Riverside Laborers* Union, that any 
man taken on in the London docks shall be guaranteed at 
least, four hours' continuous work. Certain classes of rail- 
way servants complain that, whilst they are forbidden by the 
railway company to take any other employment, they are 
given only casual and intermittent work, and paid only by 
the job. To remedy this grievance the General Railway 
Workers' Union is proposing that it should be enacted by 
law that every person who is required " to give the whole of 
his time to the service of the company shall, unless legally 
dismissed from such service, before his employment is termi- 
nated, be entitled to a week's notice, or a week's wages in lieu 
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of notice, and he shall be entitled to full weekly wages 
while in such employment" ^ But examples of Trade Union 
policy on this point must be sought in the more strongly 
organised trades in which, though so dangerous a discon- 
tinuity does not actually exist, there is some danger that 
it might, if not resisted, insidiously creep in. Thus, the 
highly-paid compositors in London daily newspaper offices 
who must stand by waiting for copy to come in, and then 
work at lightning speed to catch the press. Insist on all 
the men in attendance being guaranteed ''a galley and 
a half" — that is, being paid 5s. gd. on a morning paper, 
or 5 s. 4^. on an evening paper — ^whether they are actu- 
ally required to do as much work or not' The old- 
fashioned union of hand-working Papermakers goes farther, 
and rigidly enforces the Regulation known as the ** Six 
Days' Custom," which ensures that not less than six days' 
work, or the equivalent payment, shall be found each week 
for all the men employed. If an accident occurs, or an 
engine breaks downj the employer no more thinks of 
depriving his workmen of their livelihood during the stoppage 
than he docs that of his clerks or manager. He can dis- 
charge his men by giving them the customary fortnight's 
notice, or by paying them the customary forfeit of one 
guinea, but so long as he retains their services he must pay 
them at least the agreed minimum of weekly wages.* 

* General Secretary s Report to Annual, General Meetings 1 897. 

' The minimum used to be '*one galley"; then the rule ran, in mystic 
phrase, **one galley four hours* work, and extra pay for more than a quarter 
galley an hour when. asked to pull out." We are indebted to Mr. C. Dnimmond 
for the following explanation. The newspaper compositors, being paid by the 
piece, and guaranteed a minimum of work, can do it at their own speed. But in 
order that the '* printer " {i,e, manager of the department) may have some control 
over the time taken, it is agreed that the maximum within which one galley must 
be completed is four hours, though the compos'tor will, for his own sake, seldom 
take so long. It happens very occasionally, when the "printer" is compelled to 
insist on the utmost ix>ssible speed, that he will orde'r the men to " pull out," ue. 
use every effort. Men working under such an order are entitled to extra pay 
for all over a ({uartcr of a galley done in an hour. 

' ** That the Six Days' Custom be as follows : Twenty-two post per day and 

ten on Saturday" {Rules and negotiations of the Original Society of Papermakers^ 

'Maidstone, 1SS7), Rule 2S. The French papermakers in the eighteenth century 
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• 

Similarly, the Flint Glass Makers have a binding custom by 
which the employer is required to find his men a minimum 
of ** eleven moves a week!* being thirty-three hoursT work, or 
pay a corresponding amount in wages.^ 

In other trades where work is irregular, the Trade 
Union objection to its being arbitrarily distributed by the 
employer — leading, as this does, to the extreme dependence 
of the wage-earner — has led to regulations for ''sharing 
work.** If the workmen know that^ however scanty may be 
the work to be done, it will be fairly distributed among them 
all, there is much less temptation for the poorer or more 
grasping members to seek to secure themselves by oflcring 
to accept worse conditions of employment' 

The most primitive form of sharing work is seen in the 
" tumway " societies of the Thames watermen, for regulating 
the ** turns," or order in which the men plying at any 
particular ** stairs " serve the passengers who present them- 
selves* What is essentially the same arrangement is 
presented by the " House of Call " system, under which, 
among the Tailors, Compositors, Bakers, Upholsterers, and 
sometimes Joiners and Painters, the employer wanting a 

ro<|uiretl six weeks' notice on either side. — Du Cellier, Hiit^irt tUt Classes 
Laboricu^es en France (Paris, lS6o), p. 292. 

^ This custom is recognised in the trade, and is enforced by County Court 
judges, if the wa{;e contract includes no express stipulation to the contrary. See 
the cAscs ro{x>rted in the Flint Class Maker^ Magatine^ August 1874 and March 
1S75, in the Birmingham and Roiherham County Courts. 

^ The growth of the great industry and th2 world commerce led to a similar 
development in French Trade Unionism. Du Cellier {Histoirt des Classes 
Lahneuses en Frtince, p. 3S5) notes that, after L830, the workmen's associations 
were occupied in devising means to mitigate the evils of unemplojrmenL Wlicre 
the work was individual in character, the employer was obliged to give the jobs 
in succession to the several workmen in their order on the rolL Where the work 
was done in concert, it was shared equally by the whole staff, instead of the 
numl»^r being reduced. 

^ The>c "tumway societies,** incidentally described in Mayhew's London 
I.cih^ur and the IjphJoH /Vvr (London, 1 85 1), are probably of great antiquity. 
There were societies of watermen at Koihcrhithe in 17S9, and of those "usually 
plying at the Hermitage Stairs" in 1799, whilst already in 1669 we read that 
**our Gravesend watermen, l>y some temporary and mean prctaiccs of the late 
Putch u-ar, have raised their ferry double to what it was, 'and finding the sweet 
thereof, keep it up slill " (Th(>mas Manley's Usury at Six per Cent Examintd^ 
I-vuulon, 1669). Sec the History ^J Trade Unionism ^ pp. 11, 2a 
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workman b encouraged or required to send to a place of 
resort for the unemployed, and the man who has been longest 
on the list is» if suitable, deputed to fill the Vacancy.^ This 
arrangement, which is in some trades worked for the mutual 
convenience of both parties, may degenerate into a refusal 
to the employer of any power, of selection. Thus the Flint 
Glass Makers insist on the employer taking the member who 
has been the longest out of work,* whether he is competent, 
or suitable, or not ; and the Silk Hatters expressly arrange 
so that the employer may not even see the man assigned to 
him, before he is engaged.* This is, in eflcct, to maintain 
a craft monopoly, having all the economic characteristics of 

^ Thfe Compositors at London, Glasgow, Manchester, etc, use the Trade 
Union (JfTice for this purpose ; and the Engineers at Manchester keep a *' vacant 
book "in their local otlice. Most of the smaller trades use particular public* 
houses as their '* House of Call/' the publican often himself keeping the register 
of the unemployed. For incidental descriptions of the " House of Call " system, 
see The Tailoring Trade^ by F. W. Gallon. 

In France the practice of sharing, employment was carried so far in some 
of the incorporated handicrafts that the member who had been longest in 
continuous work ceded his place in favor of any whp had remained a certain 
time unemployed. — Du Ccllicr, Ilistoire des Classes Laborieuses en France^ p. 289. 

• liuies and Regutatiotts of the National Flint Class Afakers* Sick and Friendly 
5ar;V(X (Manchester, 1891). Rule X. is as follows: "When a man falls out 
of employment the F[actory] S[ccrct.iry] shall inform the D[istrict] S[ecrstary] 
who shall at once write to the C[cntfali S[ecretary] for an unemployed certificate ; 
and when a man is applied for by an employer the F.S. shall apply to the 
D.S., and shoutd there be no one suitable in the district, he shall write to 
the C.S. stating what kind of man is wanted, wages, etc., so that there be no 
mistake as to the man sent to fill the situation. When an employer applies for 
men the unemployed roll shall be consulted before aAy promotions be granted 
either to journeymen or apprentices. Note. — Rule X. is not intended to compel 
a master to cngngc any man to whom he has a reasonable objection, the same 
to lie considered by the District Committee.** The Flint Glass Afakeri Afagazint 
contains many references to employers' complaints of this procedure. 

' The Silk Hatters* custom is so universal that it is only incidentally referred 
to ih the rules. As explained to us by officers of the union it is as follows ; 
** Employers are not allowed to choose, or even to see, workmen whom they 
engage. A member out of work calls at a hatter's workshop, and sends ii\ a 
small card (the 'asking ticket'), showing that he is a financial member (f.<. not 
in arrear with his contribution), and what branch of work he does. The 
journeymen in each workshop take it in turns to attend to such cards. On its 
being Kent in, the man whose turn it is goes in to the employer and asks ' Do you 
want a Ixxlymakcr ? ' (or ashaper, as the case may be). This is called 'asking 
for' the unemployed mcmlxjr. If the employer says *yes,* the man is .told to 
come in and commence. If * no,* his card is returned, and he goes off to the 
next shop." 
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a dnstfc fcttrlctloii of munben, with whidi ft b' fanrmrimbly 
combined.^ 

Any siicfa restriction on the employefi fineedom of choice 
b et w e en one worktaian and another % ho we r er, quite 
exceptional More generally, the Tnule Unioo aeeks to 
promote the sharing of work fay n^lations directed against 
the greed or selfishness of its own members. Thus the Ship- 
wrights' Provident Union of the Port of London retains to the 
present day the substance of its original rule of 1824 that ^ no 
member shall engross a greater quantity of work than he can 
accomplish fay working the regular hours of the trade, vis. 
not before or alter the recognised working hours per day 
throughout the year ; and that no work be performed inside 
after the men on the outside of the ship have left work, so 
that every opportunity may be given to those who are out 
of employ.** ' The same intention inspires the regulations 
in many handwork trades against ^ smooting ** or * foxing " 
or ^ grassing,** that is, working for a second employer after 
putting in a full day elsewhere. Thus the Manchester 
Union of Saddlers provides, that ''no member of this union 
shall be allowed habitually to work for any other employer 
than the one by whom he is regularly employed, except 
there arc none out of work in the branch. And no member 
shall be allowed to obtain any work at this trade whilst in a 
situation, to do after his working hours for any person except 
his own employer."* And the Wool Shear Benders and 
Grinders, a tiny Sheffield handicraft, absolutely prohibit 
their members from working in any other wheel or factory 
than the one in which they are regularly employed.^ An 

^ We recur to this subject in our chapter 00 " The Eoooomic Chanicteristics of 
Trade Unionism.'* 

s Rules of the Shipwrights' Pnmdent Union of the Port of London ; see 
the original wording in a note to the chapter on " The Komal Day.** 

s KuUi of the Union of tho SaddUrt^ Harness Makirs^ etc. (Manchester, 18S9). 
Similar rules exist in many other trades, such as the Compositors, Brushmakers, 
Coachmakers, etc 

< The Yorkshire Glass Bottle Makers' Sodetj has a signed agreement with aU 
the employers, which is renewed annually. Among other matters, it provides that 
" in the event of any furnace being out for repairs, slack trade* or stopped lor 
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extreme case b present^ by the Sc}rthe Grinden* Trade 
Protection Society, which arranges for its members a definite 
year's engagement, in all cases terminating on the 6th of July 
(Old Midsummer Day), by which it is understood that no 
man is ever discharged during the year for slackness of trade, 
the ebbs and flows of the work of each establishment being 
shared among the staflT with which it started the yean But 
these are archaic survivals. In the great modem unions 
any desire to promote the sharing of work by r^[ulations of 
this type is merged in the general objection to Overtime, 
and the maintenance of the Normal Day. 

The common Trade Union desire to maintain the Normal 
Day, especially in its manifestations against Overtime and in 
favor of a Reduction of the Hours of Labor, has at all times 
been strengthened by the belief that a strict r^[ulation of the 
working time would incidentally cause employment to be 
more continuous. Thus, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton-spinners, in supporting Lord Shaftesbury's 
" Ten Hours' Bill," gave as one of their objects, ** a more 
equitable adjustment or distribution of labor, by means of 
shortening the hours of labor."* And when, in 1872, there 
was a new. movement for reducing the Normal Day, the 
same idea recurs in the argument that this would '* secure 

any other cause, the workmen shall, u far as practicable, share- the work ; provided, 
nevertheless, that if after a furnace has been out for four months, and there is no 
probAbility of its being started again, the master to be at liberty to discharge the 
sur])lus workmen.!' 

' Circular of 19th January 1845, in Minute Book« Fifteen years later the 
Cotton-spinners thus referred to their successful agitation t " It should always 
be remembered that anterior to th^ introduction of factory legislation, the em- 
ployers dictated the hours of labor to their workpeople ) and in the various 
localities those hours varied accordingly, ranging from seventy-four hours and 
upwards. As, however, in some instances the mills were kept running night 
and day, we shall certainly be under the mark in assuming that the average 
hours worked at that time, throughout the country, were 75 per cfent per week. 
It is obvious that sixty people working seventy-five hours per week would produce 
nearly as much as seventy-five now do working sixty hours, and thus from 20 to 35 
per cent of the factory i>opulation would be thrown destitute upon the streets. It 
is equally clear, moreover, that it is the scarcity or redundance of labor in the 
market which regulates the rate of wages ; and, as under the circumstances we 
have named, some of the workpeople would be almost worked to death, while 
those thrown out would be reduced to a state b9rdcring on starvation from the 



timi m od cf itc but ooMtwt cinployiiiciiL u so Gur is 
this means ooljr that a reductiop of the horn of tliooe fai 
einplojniicQt wouldy otfier things bdng cqmal^ cause tbe wfc 
to be shared among a larger nmnber of opemthe^ and so 
prevent some from ^being irfiolly imemployedt the case ii^ 
Uke that of the Shipwrights whose n^ we have quoted, 
merely one of sharing work. As unemployed men have to 
be maintained somdiow, generally by their fiJ h wr- mem bers^ 
it may well be more convenient to the whole body that the 
largest possible number should be employed for the normal 
hours, than that some should be workii^ abnormally long 
days, and others walking the streets in search of a jobw In 
times of general depression of trade, or of temporary contiac* 
tKMi of demand for a particular industry, siich an arrange^ 
ment seems to the Trade Unionist ob^riously leasonable. 
The employer, on the other hand, more than usually ea^^ 
in bad times to reduce the cost of production, would prefer 
to lengthen the hours of labor, so as (at time wages) to get 
more work for the same weekly wage, or (at piece rates) to 
get a larger output in proportion to his standing charges. 
Hence wc arrive at the paradox that it is generally in times 
of depression, when the world requires less carpentering or 
engineering work to be done, that attempts are made to 
lengthen the Normal Day of those carpenters and engineers 
who are in employment at all, with the result that the 
number out of employment is unnecessarily increased. In 
1879, ^^^ instance, at a time of exceptional contraction of 



want of it, the wages of labor would, as a inatter of ooane^ 60a the inti 
competition to obtain employment, come down to stanratioii point ; and aU our 
efTorts, whether exerted singlj or in concert, would be utterly fMwtrlesi to arresi 
their downward course. It is clearly then the duty and interest of erery worker 
in the factories of this country to resist, by every legitimate means in his power* 
not only any attempt to violate the law by overworking women, young persons, 
and children, but to treat with contempt all overtures by which it is soaght to 
induce him to work more than sixty hours per week, inasmuch as thb righteovi 
law is the palladium of his success in his endeavour to improve hSi tocial con- 
dition.". — AW^j c/ tht Amalgamated Aupciati^n cf OftnOivi Coitem'SpimHtn^ 
edition of i860, preface. 

> Circular of 7th January 1872, ibiJ, See, for other example^ The JSigAi 
Hcmrt* Day, by Sidocv Webb and Harold Cox (London, 1891). 
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business, the Clyde shipbuilders, insisted on increasing the 
working hours from fifty-one to fifty-four per week, and the 
Manchester builders added from two to three hours to the 
working wcck.^ It is in face of attempts of this sort that 
the Trade Union Regulations for maintaining the Normal 
Day seem incidentally to protect the workers from an 
unnecessary discontinuity of employment 

The reader will see on closer examination that these 
Regulations, though apparently directed towards Continuity 
of Employment, are in reality designed primarily to prevent 
the evils of Individual Bargaining, and to save the workmen, 
especially in bad times, from falling into personal dependence 
on the employer or his foreman. Thus the Trade Union 
objection to the conditions of employment being fixed in 
advance for long periods completely disappears, as we may 
learn from the little example of the Scythe-grinders,. when 
this fixing takes place by the Method of Collective Bai^ining. 
The *• Working Rules," for which all sections of the building 
trade persistently struggle, habitually determine the rates of 
wa^cs, hours of labor, and many other conditions for an 
indefinitely long period, from which neither employers nor 
workmen can depart without giving six months' notice. The 
Miners' Federation in 1893 willingly bound themselves to 
continue to accept the. then existing rates of wages for a 
year, in return for a corresponding pledge from the associated 
employers not to seek a reduction during that period. In 
like manner, the Trade Union objection to the doling out of 
work in slack seasons ceases when this distribution is made 
in accordance with any such collective arrangement among 
* the operatives themselves as those that we have just de- 
scribed.^ None of t/use regulations secures^ or even attempts 

m 

* History of Trade Unionism, pp. 332-334. 

* The workers may even resort to the primitive expedient of casting lots ; 
thus the Rules and Kc^^ulations of the Warpers' True Benevolent Sick and Burial 
Socieiy (Koclid.ilc, 1S84) prescrilie "that when a mill slops working where our 
mcmlnrrs are cm])loyccl, and it is ohvious that such stoppage will be for some 
time, when .ill the men arc finishing their work within two days, they shall cast 
lots whose name shall bo first on the list." 
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t6 acmre^ U iki wartwtm m/mtl widfs work mr m fmit widfs / 
wagu for eoery week im tke year. They have little leal bear- 
ing on Continuity of Employment and are» in sahstanoe; 
only incidents of the Method of Collective Bargaining, re- 
quired to maintain the Standard Rate and the Normal Day. 

There are, in (act, no Trade Union Regulations placing 
upon the employer the obligation of providing continuous 
employment for the. wage-earners whom he chooses to 
engage. Wisely or unwisely the Trade Unions have tacitly 
accepted the position that the capitalist can only be ex- 
pected to find them W2^;es so long as he can find them 
work. Continuity of employment becomes, therefore, con- 
tingent upon continuity of the consumer's demand, or more 
precisely, upon an exact adjustment of Supply and Demand. 
Both employers and workmen wish this adjustment made and 
continuity secured. But capitalists and manual workers have, 
with a few exceptions on both sides, advocated diametrically 
opposite ways of obtaining it When business becomes slack 
and sales fall off, the employer's first instinct is to tempt 
customers by lowering prices. He assumes that, whatever 
may be the cause of the depression, he can still get orders, and 
so keep his mills going full time, if only he is enabled to quote 
a sufficiently low price for his product For this reduction 
he looks mainly to the rate of wages. The landlord insists 
on his fixed rent or royalty, and the mortgagee or debenture 
holder on his fixed interest. It would be fatal to economise 
on buildings, machinery, or plant, which must either be kept 
up to their hig;hcst efficiency or replaced earlier than need 
be at serious cost to himself It is not worth while, and it 
is contrary to the brain worker's tradition, to nibble at the 
salaries of managers or clerks. The conclusion seems 
inevitable. The alternative to stopping altogether is, whilst 
the employer temporarily foregoes some of his profits, the 
workman shall forego some of his wages. 

The Trade Unionists entirely dissent from this policy.* 

> Thus, the factory bootmakers, in a time of great depression of trade* 
emphatically protested against the employers* policy ** When in consequence 
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They point out that, to them, it is not a question of tem- 
porarily diminishing surplus profits ; what is at stake is their 
weekly livelihood, the actual housekeeping of their families 
and themselves. To the vast majority of workmen, a ten 
per cent reduction of wages means an actual diminution of 
food and warmth, an actual privation in the way of clothing 
and house-accommodation, which they declare to be physi- 
cally exhausting and detrimental to their industrial efficiency. 
No manufacturer would think it wise to let his buildings and 
machinery fall into disrepair, or to reduce the ration and 
stable accommodation of his horses ; why, asks the Trade 
Unionist, should he adopt this suicidal policy with regard to 
the most important factors of his productive efficiency, — ^the 
human laborers whom he employs ? ^ ' If the employer, under 
the pressure of competition in slack times, tempts the con-. 
sumcr to buy his particular commodity by indefinitely 
worsening the conditions of employment, he is, in thus 
deteriorating the physique and character of successive relays 
of workers, giving away what docs not belong to him, the 
capital value of the human beings in his service. 

It is a further aggravation to the Trade Unionist that 
he believes the sacrifice demanded of him by the employer 
to be worse than useless. Merely to offer commodities at a 
lower price in no way increases the world's aggregate demand 

of the reckless unscrupulous competition among capitalists we find our com- 
merce becoming less day by day, banks stopping jiayment, firms which had 
become bywords in the jxist for their supposed stabilKy found to be in a state of 
hoj>clcss insolvency, we protest against that doctrine which would find a panacea 
for these evils in a general reduction of the wages of the workers or an increase 
in their hours of labor." — Monthly Report of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives (December 1879). 

^ The acceptance by employers of contracts. at prices which cannot possibly 
be made to pay at the existing rates of wages is a subject of constant complaint. 
The preface to the Hylaws^ Order of Business ^ and Rules of Order of the WindoW' 
Class Workers 1^ JE'/z^i^m/ (Sunderland, I $86) declares, <* Whilst admitting that 
sometimes pressure . is brought to bear on the capitalists or employers, [that] 
in loo many instances, instead of offering any resistance, they accept terms that 
are disadvantageous to themselves, trusting to their power of remunerating 
themselves by lei^ally pilfering a portion otV each of their workers* weekly 
earnings ; and there is no limit to the extremes to which labor can be pushed, 
unless it be that fixed by the Poor-Law autiiorities and the price paid for their 
test labor." 
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fbr oommoditiei. It mtf waSx the fanincidfatr purpotej of a 
single employer, by imderciittliq; his rivals^ to e ngi a w their 
trmde. It m^t concdviblf suit all the empioycrs in a 
paiticolsr tnufei bjr cheapening tibeir ivaie% to eugioss moie 
of the i^siegate demand fbr commodities than would other* 
wise come their way,* But In either case the total demand 
remains the same, beinfir. In fiict. identical widi the total 
pioditcty and all tfiat has happened is a gain in oonttmuty 
in one direction, balanced fay an eq u i va lent loss someadiere 
else. Thus, the Tnule Unionist declares a loweri n g of price 
to be no real cure for a generd depression of tmde. When 
such a policy is adopted all round, the aggregate income of 
the producers is no greater than It would have been if they 
had kept up their rates and done less work. The only 
result is that the workers have to do more work fbrthe same 
money, and though the wage-earners shares as consumers, in 
the boiefit of the lowered prices, the fact that they only 
consume a third of the product makes the operation a net 
loss to thdr class.* If it is retorted that one country may, 
by a judicious cheapening of its products, engross more than 
its normal share of the diminished trade of the world, and 
so keep its own wagc-camcrs employed at the cost of 

1 It must not be forgotten that a (all in the w«|«ct of any paiticular aectioQ of 
workers i^ould, at best, |>roduce a much less than proportionate lall in the retail 
price of their product. Thus, when the Northumberland coal hewers are nrigcd 
to submit to a ten per cent reduction, in order to stimulate the dematfd for their 
coal, they may well reply that, receiving as they do on an average aboat 1 5d. per 
ton of coal hewn, this ten per cent reduction of wages, which wouM mcaa a 
serious shrinking of their family incomes, cuukl not possibly result in lowcrioc the 
price to the London coiKumer to a greater degree than from S4& to aji. lojd. 
per tiw, or by about a half pet cent. 

The actual variations of price have, in mo« industries, little eoDoection with 
variations of wages. ** During the last twenty years the retail price of cotton 
thread has varied from a penny to twopence per spool of 200 yards— that is. 100 
per cent — following, more or less closely, the \-ariations of manufactnrcnT prices. 
All this time the waj^es of women workers, who constitute the great majority of 
operatives in the thread mills, have scarcely varied.** — Prof. W. Smart, Stmdits im 
/■f^m^mus (!-i^ndon, 1896), p. 159. 

* In the United King(*om from three-fifths to two-thirds of the namnl pro- 
duct of commodities and serrices are consumed by the one-fifth of the popalatio« 
alHU^ the w.Agr eamin); class ; see tlie reference to oflktal statistics {ivea ia AeCr 
/^ .V«.M;»>/i (Fabian Tract, No. 5). 
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foreigners, the Tiade Unionist has the reply that, according 
to the orthodox Theory of International Trade, any such 
artificial stimulus to national industry must necessarily be 
as powerless to increase the total volume of the trade as 
a Protective TariflT or a system of Bounties on Exports. 
Wc shall examine the whole of this argument in our chapter 
on " The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism." It 
concerns us here only as explaining the persistent Trade 
Union policy of fighting their hardest against any lowering 
of wages, and submitting only to superior force.^ 

But certain sections of the Trade Union world do not 
stop at this negative attitude. They have propounded, as 
a means of coping with depression of trade, a diametrically 
opposite policy, which they have done their best to press 
their employers to adopt The Cotton Operatives and Coal- 
miners — trades which we are always having to couple 
together — have repeatedly met their employers' demands for 
reduction of. wages by an equally confident demand for a 
restriction of the output. This policy dates from the very- 
beginning of the century. Thus, to quote an official report 
of 1844, "It can scarcely be credited by one calmly investi- 
gating the state of this large body of laborers, that many 
thousands of them — in fact, the whole of the colliers and 
miners in Lanarkshire, with a few exceptions, amounting to 
1 6,000 men — have, for many years past (since the repeal of 
the Combination Laws in 1825), placed themselves under 
regulations as to the amount of their labor, which, had they 
been attempted to be enforced by the authority of any 
government whatsoever, in any country calling itself civilised, 
would have roused the indignation of every thinking man, as 
against an act of the most intolerable despotism. And yet 

> In our History of Trade Unionism wc have described how, for a few yienrt, 
a small numlxrr of unions, mainly in the coal and iron industries, accepted the 
employers* ari;umcnts, and a{;rccd to the celebrated arrangement of the Sliding 
Scale, which the Coalmincrs have now practically abandoi)ed. We refer to this 
method of adjusting wages in our chapter on ** The Assumptions of Trade Union- 
ism." Particulars of all known Sliding Scales are given in Appendix II. of the 
History of TraJi Unionism, 
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uiesc wpwOTom were uiibhwq Djr oc wonan^ niiiwis • • • 
for the mainteniiioe of wages at a fiur levd» fbr thdr proles 
tion if[atiist ovcfwoili^ and against an oventodong 01 tlie 
maricct of labor and tlie maricct of ooaL • • • A certain ifagr^s 
work, called tfae'darg/b fiaced» whidi the coOiers the nwf f i ts 
alknr iw one to exceed.** 

The p<Jky of regnlatiiy the ontput of coal in p ropor ti on 
to the demand for it at the cwient price has always remained 
a leading principle of the Coalminera. The "darg.* or limit 
to the da^s product of the individual hewer, has at no time 
extensK*dy prevailed, and is to-day dunacteristic not of good 
Trade Union districts^ but only of the half-organised Aytshire 
and Lanarkshire pitSb In Ei^land restriction of ootpiit has 
taken the form only of a ooontcr proposal, justifying the 
mincnf refusal to lower wagesL^ When the coalowners have 
pleaded their accumuladi^ stodcs of coal as a reason why 
w^;cs and prices should be lowered, in order to stimulate 
tlemandi thc-cnincrs-have si^^ested that Supply and-Demand 



^ Rc;>kYt of CommisBOQcr to imjaire aNo Coalwinmg, Nol $93 ^ >S44« voL 
xtii. pw 3I» qnolcvi in J. II. Bcitoo's PXifi.jI mmi Sc^M Efm^my (E*linbargh, 
1S40V In coc or t vo oM pteoevork tn^cfc — noublj snme Iwancbcs oC ibe I*6ctcn 
:u^l Ubttt lVx:le >!Acn — a suular luBiu:ino of iDui%iJ«al aiit|«t las prrrailcd 
Q!N{cr the m^ac of ** stiot " or ** uniwiu* ** In oar li^ht nctal ftliu|»»,'* vruic 
the «ecrctAfT of the Nucth of Enplxna Gbs i:uttSe Makers' Society ni 1 895, 
** the Socktr kis a Ur.tum fixed, vhkh the hka are noC alkNrcd lo exceed : if 
ihcT do it B puJ iato the Society, as m r d crtDce to tlie lejiorts «ill shvw. • • . 
I pi« |«« a C017- of the LiBtoB lor \aajfA Bictal in ow district as 

Rcpttted Qcaits no 

to OS. Coiid's • • • • • 105 M 

5 OS. CodJ's 11$ M 

IxTxrul Pmts ii$ « 

Re|>«tcd riats above 13 oa. • •!!$•# 

LVx aader ll ol, bo loiriciioB. 

An bcttlet msde in eicess cf the above the auoex is paid infto tbe UmAg of tb« 
S^Ktert.* — AV-wtrf tf fke A*afer tf lf«o»f ^^rtr ^ AWwibry, ^^, ^ tk§ dot 
Sj<::t'XUim'^ GnM /!n.*Mm Mm/ irtUmi (Catfldbrd, l89$K p. 49. 

• ; W A»>t ^a* MzmrrT CmiUJ Asstaafijm tftke Csmmtjif Hf€ (DwUerai. 
line, !$<>$) reicrs in the |T»niUe to " the liearfd stocks of coal which hiTr arif— 
bted in the cwr.sr, «hfi.*h evil stands oat Ukc a bold monster, to defy « ia 
Ka^tn; K^u iust r^S:s.* The Arskltt §f Ke pi ' M i m §f tkt Qftcw^it€ C^lutriet 
^* : A^Jt^ jtmi .'^a nhsrtfm of §$2$ 4!c:!^icd ** that there shunSd nrfcr be nllovcd 
Kk tv Anjr Mivk of ccoS in the hands of any of the 
^>\\ Wf (Lcodoo* i^iiK v«>L iL ppL 369, 371. 
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should be adjusted rather by diminishing the output than 
by forcing coal upon unwilling buyers. In one recent 
instance the Trade Union gave a practical illustration of this 
policy. In March 1892 the Miners' Federation saw its 
members threatened with a reduction of wages by coal- 
owners unable to keep up their sales. The men resolved 
to "take a week's holiday," with the result that the stocks 
were temporarily diminished, and the reduction was not 
insisted on.^ 

> This policy of restricting the output hat, under the name of *' Limitatioo of 
the Vend," long been characteristic of the coal trade. From 1 771 to 1844, a 
period of seventy-three years, there existed, almost continuously, a systematic 
organisation among the coalowners of the T]me and Wear for fixing price and 
output. " The colliery owners met annually and agreed upon what was called 
the * basis,' that is, the proportion which each colliery should sell of the total 
'vend/ They met monthly, and sometimes fortnightly, to fix what was called 
the * issue ' for the following month. There wu an understanding as to the 
price at which each colliery should sclL A fine, of from 3s. to 5s. per Newcastle 
chaldron was paid by those who at the end of the year had exceeded their 
quantity, and this was received by those who were short ' (D. A. Thomas). The 
result was that prices were greatly and continuously raiseid. It appears that so 
long as the arrangement cflfectcd an actual restriction of the total output^ it worked 
satisfactorily enough to the coalowners. But eventually each coalowner strove, 
l}y opening new pits and increasing their capacity, to increase his own <' basis." 
The arrangement then ceased to restrict the total output, and became only one of 
"sharing worlc," which came to an end in 1844 by the revolt of the larger 
collieries, who desired to work their pits to the full capacity. Particulars are to 
be found in the Reports and Evidence of the Parliamentary Committees of 1800, 
1829, 1830, and 1873 on the coal trade (G. R. Porter's Progreu of the Nation^ 
London, pp.-283-2S6 of 1847 edition ; Cunningham's Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 463 ; Some Notes on the Present State of the Coal 
Trade^ by D. A. Tliomas, M.P., Cardiff, 1896). Mr. Thomas proposes to 
institute n similar " Limitation of the Vend" for South Wales, urging that if each 
colliery n^rccd to prtuhice only its allotted (juota of the total output, prices would 
be automatically maintaine<l, without the nce<l of any concerted action among 
the sellers as to price, and without actually limiting the total supply below the 
demand for it at existing prices. This proposal seems to contain, in not 
providing against a reckless increase in the number and capacity of pits, the 
same inherent weakness that eventually broke up the Tyne and Wear arrangement. 

The coalowners in Westphalia and Pennsylvania have gone farther. The 
Rhenish Wcstphalian Coal Syndicate has, since 1893, conducted all sales for the 
Westphalian coalowners, fixing lx)th price and output. * The Coalowners' 
Association of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the great railway companies, 
has an essentially similar arrangement for the supply of anthracite. Sir George 
Elliot's lx>ld proposal (dcscril)ed in the Times oi 20th September 1893) ®^ ^^ 
amalgamation of all the coalmines of the United Kingdom into a single company 
of ;^ 110,000,000, subject to a government control over rises in price, may 
eventually be adopted in preference to a merely capitalist trust. 
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For twenty years a similar policy has been urged by the 
Cotton Operatives at each recurring period of contraction of 
trade. In the great depression of 1878, when the value of 
English exports of cotton piece-goods fell no less than 1 7 
per cent below those of 1872, the employers insisted that 
only by a 10 per cent reduction could they continue their 
trade. The weavers denied that any such reduction would 
** remove the glut from an overstocked cloth market,'* 
especially in view of the fact that the quantity of piece-goods 
exported was no less than before, but offered to give way, 
provided that the employers would, on their side, consent 
to put all the mills on short time, so as to stop the over* 
production.^ Again, in the depression of 1885, the employers 
pressed for a reduction, and the operatives — this time the 
spinners — formally offered to *' accept a reduction of 10 per 
cent and four days a week ; 5 per cent and five days ; or 
full rates with full time," ' ^ The employers," as their able 
secretary explains, *^ looked upon this as a fallacy, knowing 
from experience that short time meant increased cost of 
production " • 

Wc do not propose to enter into the complicated 
economic arguments which are urged for and against this 
policy of meeting the vicissitudes of demand by a deliberately 
regulated production.* Whatever may be said in favor x>f 
Restriction of Output, any systematic use of this device is 
out of the reach of mere associations of wage-earners. They 
can, of course, temporarily stop all production by simultane- 
ously refusing to work, as in a strike or in the week's holiday 
arbitrarily taken by the Miners* Federation in 1892. But 

> Sc« the Cotton- weavers' manifesto of June 1878, given in the History tf 
7Vj.1V (/Nt'c/iism, pp. 329, 330. 

* Minutes of Sub-Committee, Executive Committee, and Representative 
Ntcetin^ of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton>spinners» June 
188Q. 

^ />/// Years of tkt Cotton Tradi, by Samuel Andrew (Oldhom, 1887), 
p. 10. 

^ The Trade Union i)osition in the controversy of 1878 was ably maintained 
by Mr. (now the Right Hon.) John Morlcy, in his Ovtr Production ; an aJJrtss 
dtlivtred at the Trade Union Congress ^ 1 878 (Nottingham, 1 879). 
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when the industrial machine is in motion, any direct limita- 
tion of output is beyond the power of the Trade Union. A 
strongly-organised union might insist that no member should 
produce more than a given quantity per day (the Coal- 
miners' ^ darg "), or that all the establishments in the trade 
should work only a limited number of hours per week (the 
Cotton Operatives* "short time**). But neither of these 
expedients has, in practice, any elective result in diminishing 
the total amount of production below what the employers 
desire. It is always possible to employ more miners in the 
pit, to work additional scams, or even to open up new pits* 
The millowner puts in* additional machines, and directly 
prices rise owing to the rumour of restriction, old mills are 
reopened and new ones erected. Any attempt on the part 
of the wage -earners to limit the output of the individual 
operative, though it may cause inconvenience, or increase 
the expense of carrying on the industry, has, therefore, no 
practical effect in restricting the total amount that will be 
produced. Hence, though the English Coalmintrs and 
Cotton Operatives remain firmly convinced that it would be 
desirable for their employers to restrict production, they 
have taken no steps to effect this restriction by Trade 
Union Regulation.^ The Trade Unionists in short, like 
the majority of English employers, have hitherto stood 
helpless before the inscrutable ebb and flow of demand, and 
have accepted as inevitable the corresponding fluctuations 
of work. 

Thwarted in their efforts to secure continuity of em- 
ployment, either from the employer or from the consumer, 

> Restriction of output is, in fact, an employer's device, not a workman's, and 
it is usually practised (as in the Coalowncrs* ** Limitation of the Vend ** or an 
ordinary Trust) without the help of the wage-earners, though occasionally, (as in 
the *' Alliances" of the Birmingham bedstead manufacturers hereafter described) 
with the co-operation of the Trade Union. Its economic effect is incidentally 
referred to in our chapter on *' The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism.'* 
We may say at once that, from the workman's point of view, it is of no avail 
in m.tintaining wages unless it is accompanied by the Common Rule of the 
Standard Rate, and that with such a Common Rule it is unnecessary and 
useless. 
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particular Trade Unions have turned thrir force in another 
direction. If they cannot protect themselves a^tnst the 
fluctuating demands of the capitalist and the consumer, the>' 
can at any rate buitd up barriers against their fcllow-work- 
mcn. Hence, we find certain sections of the Trade Union 
world of to-day clinging to the mcdixval expedients of 
apprenticeship and limitation of the recruits to a trade, 
the exclusion of women, and the maintenance, as against 
other workmen, of a vested interest in an advantageous 
means of livelihood. 

It is significant that it is onlyat this point in our analysis 
of Trade Union regulations that we find ourselves face to 
face with the idea of " monopoly." The Standard Rate, the 
Normal Day, and a safe and healthy place of work can be 
simultaneously enjoyed by the entire wage-earning class of 
the country. So far from there being any desire that these 
conditions should be a privilege of any class or section, the 
Trade Unionists claim that, on any of these points, a success* 
ful stand made by one union renders it positively easier for 
other grades of workmen to put fonvard similar claims. 
When the contractors and master builders in any town hare 
been induced to agree to definite Standard Rates for all the 
bricklayers, stonemasons, and carpenters in their employment, 
they are predisposed to complete the arrangement by con- 
ceding a Standard Rate even to the laborers. And when 
the leading unions in a town press the Town Council either 
itself to pay "Trade Union wages," or to compel its con- 
tractors to do so, this demand is always intended to apply 
equally to all classes of wage-earners. Still more is this the 
case with regard to the Normal Day, which almost inevitably 
tends, as we have seen, to become identical for all classes 
of operatives in the same establishment. Finally, all the 
regulations for securing the sanitation of the workplace and 
the prevention of accidents necessarily benefit the wage- 
earners without distinction of grade, merit, or sex. But in 
the regulations with which we deal in the next two chapters, 
based upon the idea of a vested interest in a trade, asserted 
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by one set of workmen to the exclusion of others, we have 
a claim of an entirely dtflerent nature, akin to those put 
forward by the holders of ** free-hold ofRces,** ecclesiastical 
benefices, or Civil Service appointments, when these are 
threatened with abolition or reorganisation. 
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